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THE  ROLE  OF  MEDICAL  HISTORY  IN  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION  * 

ERWIN  H.  ACKERKNECHT 

A  regular  chair  for  the  History  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  certainly  something  new.  But  neither  the  teaching  nor 
the  pursuit  of  medical  history  is  anything  new  on  our  campus ;  in  a 
way  such  activities  are  even  older  than  our  medical  school.  In  1909 
the  late  William  Snow  Miller  (1858-1939),  who  was  internationally 
known  for  his  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  lungs,  and  taught  anatomy 
in  this  University  from  1892  to  1925,  started  medico-historical  work 
with  a  circle  of  students  and  young  medical  teachers  in  a  seminar. 
This  seminar  has  somewhat  changed  its  character  since  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Miller,  being  now  composed  exclusively  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  but  it  is  functioning  in  full  vigor  up  to  this  day,  and,  I  hope, 
will  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Since  1913  the  papers  delivered 
by  the  members  of  the  seminar  have  been  collected,  and  in  the  early 
volumes  we  find  papers  by  such  eminent  alumni  or  members  of  our 


*  Lecture  delivered  to  introduce  a  first  course  in  medical  history  for  the  second 
year  class  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School  on  January  24,  1947. 
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faculty  as  Herbert  Gasser,  Dr.  Meek,  Dr.  Middleton,  Dr.  Bast,  Dr. 
Erwin  Schmidt  or  Dr.  Clark.  Many  among  the  hundreds  of  papers 
given  in  the  course  of  years  have  been  published,  many  more  would 
have  deserved  publication.  Dr.  Miller’s  excellent  collection  of  old 
medical  books,  now  one  of  the  cherished  treasures  of  our  library, 
furnished  the  raw  material  for  a  great  many  of  these  studies. 
Though  Dr.  Miller  was  perhaps  sometimes  a  hard  task  master,  we 
remember  him  gratefully  today  for  having  sown  the  seed,  for  having 
inspired  so  many  excellent  students  of  medical  history,  and  for 
having  kept  alive  with  rare  perseverance  during  30  years  in  this 
University  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  our  field.  For  a  number  of 
years  Dr.  Ch.  Leake,  Dr.  Bunting  and  Dr.  Meek  gave  an  elective 
course  in  medical  history. 

Though  one  might  regret  that,  in  our  age  of  specialization,  even 
medical  history  has  become  a  specialty,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
help  of  all  those  who  in  our  school  have  so  faithfully  and  successfully 
cultivated  the  subject,  the  new  arrangement  will  allow  us  to  envisage 
a  far  more  extensive  teaching  and  research  activity.  Appreciating 
fully  the  great  honour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  in  entrusting 
me  with  this  chair,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  realize  such  expectations. 
A  particularly  encouraging  fact  is  that  our  University  shows  a  unique 
and  very  promising  feature:  we  already  have  on  the  campus  an 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy  imder  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Urdang  and  a  Department  of  the  History  of  Science  in  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Science.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  all  will  greatly 
profit  from  collaboration  with  these  disciplines  that  have  so  much  in 
common  with  medical  history. 

Right  now  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  and  science 
among  the  average  practitioners  and  general  public  seems  at  a  low 
ebb  as  a  few  random  examples  might  show.  In  an  “  educational  ” 
advertisement  in  the  New  York  subways  the  public  is  being  “  taught  ” 
that  the  great  18th  century  French  chemist  Lavoisier  was  executed 
because  of  his  opinions  on  human  metabolism.  A  medical  journal 
can  seriously  argue  that  the  great  German  poet,  Schiller  (originally 
a  military  surgeon),  left  his  country  because  of  social  legislation  that 
actually  was  introduced  80  years  after  his  death  by  Bismarck.  Medi¬ 
cal  books  still  inform  us  that  the  Spanish  physician  Servetus  was 
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burned  at  the  stake  by  Calvin  because  of  his  opinions  on  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood.  That  all  this  and  an  enormous  number  of  similar 
stupidities  can  be  poured  out  daily  by  the  radio,  press,  and  in  books 
without  any  reaction  from  the  profession,  are  very  disquieting 
symptoms. 

The  causes  for  this  situation  seem  manifold.  Probably  the  major¬ 
ity  of  medico-historical  documents  is  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic 
or  a  non-English  modem  language.  While  this  fact  was  rather  irrele¬ 
vant  during  the  19th  century,  it  has  now  created  a  barrier  between 
medical  history  and  the  profession  at  large  which  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
quer.  Though  we  still  proudly  exhibit  the  medieval  title  of  “  Doctor  ” 
(learned  man),  the  knowledge  of  languages  has  become  rarer  and 
rarer  among  us  in  an  age  where  everybody  is  forced  to  know  more 
and  more  about  less  and  less. 

Still  more  important  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  the  medical  classics 
were  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  not  purely  historical 
phenomena,  but  of  great  practical  importance  for  every  medical 
man — in  1804  Laennec,  the  father  of  the  stethoscope,  still  wrote  his 
thesis  on  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  in  its  relation  to  practical  medi¬ 
cine.  The  enormous  development  of  modem  science  relegated  all 
earlier  data  into  the  realm  of  the  not  immediately  practical  and  use¬ 
ful;  in  a  society  that  has  the  fatal  tendency  to  disregard  all  values 
which  are  not  immediately  practical  and  useful  this  meant  that,  for 
a  while  at  least,  medical  history  fell  into  almost  total  oblivion. 

Eventually  the  medical  historians  themselves  are  not  entirely  free 
from  blame  in  this  situation.  When  the  majority  of  the  medical 
profession  abandoned  medical  history,  our  discipline  was  mainly 
cultivated  by  philologists,  bibliographers,  and  medical  men  who 
were  primarily  interested  in  philology  and  bibliography.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  work  of  these  men  will  at  the  day  of  last  judgment 
not  contain  more  worthless  elements  than  the  mountains  of  contem¬ 
porary  biological  literature,  and  that  as  a  whole  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  value.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  literature  is 
of  no  immediate  appeal  to  the  average  medical  man,  and  that  in  the 
ivory  tower  of  our  philologist-bibliographers  this  “  common  man  ” 
of  medicine  was  rarely  remembered.  Those  who  nevertheless  wanted 
information  concerning  medical  history  were  too  often  left  in  the 
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careless  hands  of  the  so-called  “  popular  writer,”  the  literary  quack 
of  our  age. 

A  small  elite  of  medical  men  has  never  followed  the  general  trend 
of  abandoning  medical  history.  I  have  already  mentioned  examples 
from  our  own  school.  I  could  add  for  this  country,  in  speaking  only 
of  those  who  are  dead,  the  names  of  men  like  William  Osier,  Halsted, 
Welch,  Kelly,  Cushing,  David  Riesman,  who  were  medical  leaders 
as  well  as  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  medical  historians.  The 
mere  fact  that  these  men  felt  it  worthwhile  to  devote  so  much  of 
their  time  to  medical  history  shows  that  medical  history,  like  history 
in  general,  is  most  decidedly  not  a  luxury,  but  of  vital  importance. 
Whether  a  physician  is  conscious  of  the  fact  or  not,  his  actions  will 
always  be  influenced  by  his  picture  of  the  past.  As  Abraham  Jacobi, 
the  father  of  American  pediatrics  and  a  German  refugee  of  1848, 
said  in  1905  to  the  students  of  the  Washington  University  Medical 
Department  of  St.  Louis :  “  For  as  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  your  country,  you  cannot  understand  its  structure,  or 
without  that  of  the  embryo  the  full  development  of  the  body,  so 
without  that  of  your  science  and  art  you  will  not  be  a  citizen  in  your 
profession.”  It  is  one  of  the  many  historical  paradoxes  that  of  all 
professions  the  one  could  become  estranged  from  its  own  history 
which  daily  in  taking  ”  case  histories  ”  pays  its  tribute  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  clarifying  value  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  holds  for  the 
present  and  future. 

The  end  of  the  first  World  War  may  be  regarded  as  the  turning 
of  the  tide.  Nations  as  a  whole  and  special  disciplines  in  particular 
made  very  incomplete  but  sincere  attempts  to  change  a  passive  atti¬ 
tude  towards  general  and  special  developments  that  had  bom  such 
bitter  fruits.  In  the  field  of  medicine  it  was  realized  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  triumphs  of  modem  scientific  medicine  on  the  battle 
field,  not  everything  was  above  criticism  and  beyond  the  need  of 
improvement.  The  necessity  to  humanize  medicine  again  through 
medical  history  was  sharply  felt  all  over  Europe,  and  new  chairs  of 
medical  history  sprang  up  in  war-tom  Poland,  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  greater  emphasis  on  the  history  of  medicine  in  its  turn  produced 
new,  more  medically  minded  tendencies  in  its  own  ranks.  The 
general  trend  of  our  time,  which  ran  across  the  lines  of  peaceful 
reform  and  endeavors,  has  destroyed  all  those  earlier  efforts. 
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When  we  are  trying  today  to  build  a  better  future  after  a  second 
and  far  worse  catastrophe,  it  is  no  accident  that  medical  history  is 
again  called  upon,  and  that  such  efforts  are  now  centered  mainly  in 
the  United  States.  Continental  Europe  seems  to  be  destroyed  and 
weakened  this  time  to  a  point  where  not  much  hope  is  left  for  a 
return  to  the  old  levels  of  civilization.  This  leaves  us  with  an 
entirely  new  situation.  In  the  concert  of  Western  civilization,  we 
had  made  it  to  a  certain  degree  our  specialty  to  develop  in  a  practical 
way  and  on  a  very  large  scale  clues  coming  from  poorer  and  less 
streamlined  countries.  Now  it  has  become  for  us  a  moral  obligation, 
as  well  as  a  practical  necessity  to  cultivate  a  number  of  so  called 
“  non-practical  ”  fields,  because  nobody  else  will  be  able  or  willing 
to  develop  them  any  longer ;  and  yet  normal  functioning  and  progress 
in  our  Western  civilization  depends  just  as  much  on  the  cultivation 
of  these  fields  as  it  depends  on  cultivation  of  the  strictly  useful  ones. 
These  necessities  have  been  foreseen  by  clear-minded  leaders  long 
before  the  second  World  War;  they  seem  to  be  recognized  more  and 
more,  and  they  offer  new  possibilities  of  realization  to  those  who 
have  worked  for  many  years  for  a  more  extensive  and  intensive 
cultivation  of  medical  history  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  who  starts  the  study  of  scientific 
medicine  must  be  tremendously  impressed  by  the  enormous  number 
of  known  facts  and  techniques.  To  the  newcomer  all  those  data 
appear,  of  course,  to  be  of  very  recent  vintage.  These  feelings  are 
whipped  up  in  the  general  public  by  certain  writers  and  radio  propa¬ 
gandists  to  an  almost  criminal  feeling  of  pride  and  security.  In  the 
due  course  of  years  we  are  likely  to  become  more  modest  as  through 
experience  we  learn  more  about  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  and 
abilities.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  early  contact  with  medical  history 
could  shorten  considerably  this  undirected  progress  of  the  medical 
pilgrim.  It  could  help  to  avoid  certain  undesirable  side  effects  of 
this  premature  pride.  Out  of  disappointment  the  practitioner  might 
sometimes  develop  a  kind  of  cynical  nihilism,  while  the  general  public 
still,  in  too  many  cases,  turns  back  to  quacks  of  all  sorts.  We  should 
know  not  only  the  history  of  our  accomplishments  but  also  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  failures.  The  future  scientist  in  particular  should  know 
how  many  hours  and  lives  are  spent  in  vain  for  one  simple  positive 
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result.  History  shows  us  our  science  and  science  in  general  in  proper 
perspective.  It  gives  us  the  proper  mixture  of  pride  and  humility 
which  should  be  our  attitude.  There  is  no  doubt  that  medical  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  last  100  and  particularly  during  the  last  50  years  as 
reflected  in  our  greatly  increased  life  expectancy  has  been  stupendous, 
and  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  this.  But  there  is  also 
little  doubt  that  much  of  this  progress  is  due  to  fimdamental  search 
done  patiently  and  often  under  great  difficulties  during  preceding 
centuries.  Modem  scientific  medicine  would  be  practically  inexistent 
without  the  work  culminating  in  the  discoveries  of  men  like  Vesalius, 
Harvey,  Malpighi,  Robert  Boyle,  Lavoisier,  Spallanzani,  Morgagni, 
Pinel  and  others,  not  to  speak  of  work  done  during  the  19th  century. 
In  some  problems  we  have  made  almost  no  progress  or  have  gone 
around  in  circles,  and  at  best  are  today  at  the  point  where  the  Greek 
classics  were,  more  than  2,000  years  ago  (e.  g.  epilepsy).  Some  of 
the  difficulties  which  we  have  more  or  less  overcome  now,  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  field  of  infectious  diseases,  we  have  first  produced  our¬ 
selves  through  the  blind  development  of  our  society.  Some,  like 
those  connected  with  the  increased  life  expectancy,  we  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  tackle.  You  see,  there  is  still  enough  left  for  coming 
generations  to  do. 

In  learning  from  history  that  our  modem  medicine  grew  out  of  a 
new  departure  in  anatomy,  we  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our 
medicine  in  this  respect  differs  radically  from  e.  g.  Sydenham’s  or 
from  classic  Greek  medicine;  or  for  that  matter  from  any  other 
medicine  in  any  other  period  or  country ;  and  is  for  the  better  or  the 
worse  based  on  an  anatomical  approach.  What  disease  is,  is  by  no 
means  a  foregone  conclusion,  even  if  we  eliminate  all  supematural- 
istic  explanations.  Actually  opinions  about  the  nature  of  disease 
have  greatly  changed  during  the  last  100  years  and  are  still  changing. 
Consciousness  of  such  fundamentals  is  awakened  by  the  study  of 
medical  history.  Such  consciousness  is  necessary  for  those  who  want 
to  understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  particularly  for  those  who 
want  to  make  new  discoveries,  and  to  start  new  developments. 

The  fact  that  medical  history  deals  to  a  large  extent  with  past 
theories  and  philosophies  is,  in  my  mind,  not  a  disadvantage  but  an 
asset  of  our  discipline.  The  so-called  practical  men  tend  to  look 
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down  on  theories  and  philosophy.  They  proudly  show  that  many 
philosophies  and  theories  have  become  obsolete,  and  forget  that 
nevertheless  everybody  works  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  philosophy 
and  of  certain  theoretical  assumptions.  This  can  be  shown  for  even 
the  most  empirical  and  “  positive  ”  scientist — as  my  colleague  Tern- 
kin  did  recently  for  the  famous  French  experimentalist  and  physi¬ 
ologist  Magendie.  The  fact  that  with  many  of  these  practical  men 
such  assumptions  are  more  or  less  unconscious  or  undigested  does 
by  no  means  improve  their  situation.  Philosophy  is  not  necessarily 
sterile  scholasticism.  Philosophy  has  sometimes  stifled  science,  but 
sometimes  also  it  has  stimulated  science  tremendously.  As  theories 
are  just  as  vital  for  our  scientific  thought  as  facts,  it  seems  wiser  to 
face  the  situation,  and  to  acquire  some  of  the  old  art  of  thinking  and 
the  thinking  about  fundamentals,  instead  of  discarding  it  entirely. 

Study  of  past  theories  is  an  excellent  preventive  against  an  un¬ 
healthy  conservatism,  to  which  man  seems  to  tend  naturally.  Qoser 
examination  of  past  theories  like  Galen’s  theory  of  blood  “  circula¬ 
tion,”  of  ”  malaria,”  or  phlogiston  shows  that  people  accepted  them 
not  out  of  sheer  inertia  and  stupidity,  but  because  they  did  explain 
the  greater  number  of  the  then  known  facts  and  because  our  fore¬ 
runners  were  just  as  much  limited  by  the  total  knowledge  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  their  times  as  we  are.  The  history  of  old  theories  reminds 
the  scientist  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  his  own  theories  are 
bound  to  be  superseded  by  new  and  better  theories  just  as  were  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

The  development  of  modem  science  has  created  such  technical 
conditions  that  we  are  all  almost  forced  into  specialization  if  we  want 
to  accomplish  something.  Specialization  is  also  economically  at  a 
premium.  These  trends  are  all  the  more  paradoxical  since  all  our 
modem  discoveries  in  all  sciences,  social  and  natural,  have  rather 
emphasized  the  mutual  interdependence  of  all  phenomena. 

The  negative  effects  of  specialization  are  so  obvious  and  have  been 
exposed  so  often  during  the  last  decades  that  I  need  not  go  into 
detail  here.  One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  scientific  specialization 
seems  to  be  that  it  tends  to  produce  more  and  more  technicians  in¬ 
stead  of  scholars  and  well  rounded  personalities.  Medical  history, 
conscious  for  instance  of  the  damage  done  to  medicine  through  the 
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rigid  separation  of  surgery  and  internal  medicine  that  lasted  from 
the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
this  situation.  It  prides  itself  on  being  a  specialty  which  to  a  certain 
extent  tends  to  counterbalance  the  negative  effects  of  specialization. 
Medical  history,  in  surveying  the  whole  history  of  all  those  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical,  human  and  non-human  elements  that  form  eventu¬ 
ally  medicine;  in  studying  medicine  in  connection  with  its  cultural, 
that  is  spiritual  and  social,  backgrotmd  tends  to  promote  and  uphold 
the  consciousness  of  the  totality  of  medicine  in  its  students. 

I  think  it  is  legitimate  to  define  disease  roughly  as  a  process  of 
disintegration  on  three  levels ;  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  social. 
Medicine  is  therefore  a  biological  as  well  as  a  psychological  and 
social  science.  While  we  are  very  conscious  of  the  first  element  and 
becoming  increasingly  conscious — sometimes  over-conscious — of  the 
second,  the  third,  the  social  element,  is  only  gradually  becoming 
recognized,  and  yet  factual  proof  of  its  existence  is  overwhelming,  as 
soon  as  we  look  for  it.  Social  considerations,  for  instance,  have 
deeply  influenced  the  recognition  of  the  contagious  character  of 
disease;  social  factors  play  a  role  in  localization  and  occurrence  of 
cancer.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
Rudolph  Virchow,  the  man  who  with  his  cellular  pathology  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  pathological  anatomy,  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  “  medicine  is  a  social  science.”  Part  of  his  apparently  silly 
opposition  to  bacteriology  can  be  better  understood  when  we  realize 
that  to  him  epidemics  were  not  primarily  climatic  catastrophies,  as 
they  had  been  to  all  his  forerunners,  nor  the  exclusive  work  of  bac¬ 
teria  as  they  were  to  his  contemporaries,  but  the  consequences  of 
social  disequilibrium.  We  have  come  around  to  this  point  of  view, 
and  today  for  instance  base  prognostication  of  malaria  epidemics  on 
a  combined  study  of  rainfall  cycles,  changes  in  immunity,  and  the 
economic  situation.  Disease  and  its  treatment  are  only  in  the  abstract 
purely  biological  processes.  Actually  such  facts  as  whether  a  person 
gets  sick  at  all,  what  kind  of  disease  he  acquires,  and  what  kind  of 
treatment  he  receives,  depend  largely  on  social  factors.  Medicine’s 
practical  goal  is  not  primarily  a  biological  one,  but  that  of  social 
adjustment  in  a  given  society.  I  have  been  particularly  impressed  in 
the  course  of  my  anthropological  and  historical  studies  by  the  degree 
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to  which  even  the  notion  of  disease  itself  depends  rather  on  the 
decisions  of  society  than  on  objective  facts.  This  is  particularly 
obvious  in,  but  not  limited  to  the  field  of  mental  disease.  The  men¬ 
tally  “  normal  ”  of  other  cultures  and  periods  appears  abnormal  to 
us — and  the  “  normal  ”  of  our  culture  and  period  appears  patho¬ 
logical  to  other  cultures  and  periods.  Pinto  (dyschromic  spiroche¬ 
tosis),  a  skin  disease,  is  so  common  among  many  South  American 
tribes  that  the  few  healthy  men,  that  are  not  suffering  from  pinto, 
are  regarded  as  pathological  to  the  point  of  being  excluded  from 
marriage.  The  crippled  feet  of  the  traditional  Chinese  woman,  dis¬ 
eased  to  us,  were,  of  course,  normal  to  the  Chinese.  Intestinal  worms 
among  the  African  Thongas  are  not  at  all  regarded  as  pathological. 
They  are  thought  to  be  necessary  for  digestion.  But  we  need  not 
go  either  to  South  America,  Africa  or  Asia  in  order  to  encounter 
our  phenomenon.  When  malaria,  called  also  ague  at  the  time,  was 
at  its  peak  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Wisconsin  included,  around  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  people  used  to  say :  “  He  is  not  sick,  he’s 
only  got  the  ague  ”  and  as  Timothy  Flint  puts  it,  the  patient  “  was 
not  allowed  to  claim  the  immunities  of  sickness.” 

Medical  history,  being  a  social  science  insofar  as  it  is  history,  seems 
therefore  one  of  those  disciplines  which  are  best  suited  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  social  science  aspects  of  medicine.  Medical  his¬ 
tory  is  therefore  also  able  to  make  a  definite  contribution  in  the  field 
of  social  sciences,  under  the  condition  that  it  remains  scientific,  that 
is  detached  from  the  more  emotional  attitude  of  the  politician. 

It  might  be  understandable  that  when  there  are  so  many  problems 
to  be  explored  and  so  few  workers  in  the  field,  we  professional  medi¬ 
cal  historians  sometimes  get  somewhat  impatient  with  the  amount  of 
time  that  is  spent  on  the  writing  of  biographies  of  great  doctors. 
Seen  from  the  educational  angle  we  are  somewhat  unfair,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  great  stimulating  and  purifying  value 
that  the  story  of  these  exemplary  lives  has  for  the  young  doctor. 
Medical  biography  is  even  quite  useful  in  a  minor  way  as  an  aid 
for  remembering  all  these  eponymics  which  follow  us  throughout 
our  professional  career. 

Medical  history  can  give  us  even  more  than  proper  perspective, 
consciousness  of  our  fundamental  notions,  understanding  of  the  role 
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of  theory  and  of  the  social  element  in  medicine.  Medical  history 
can  be  valuable  in  a  more  specific  way  and  it  can  really  be  a  part  of 
medicine  as  well  as  just  history.  The  old  books  and  documents,  and 
for  that  matter  the  traditions  of  the  tribal  medicine  man,  which  are 
our  raw  material  contain  more  than  the  errors  and  the  recognized 
discoveries  of  the  past.  They  contain  a  number  of  clinical  and 
therapeutic  observations  which  might  be  very  suggestive  if  we  are 
open-minded  enough  to  recognize  them.  Unfortunately,  these  data 
are  in  general  rediscovered  only  after  the  modem  “  discovery  ”  has 
been  made.  You  will  find  numerous  examples  for  this  in  every 
medico-historical  textbook.  Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  less  known 
like  the  correct  observation  of  Benjamin  Rush  that  malaria  does 
not  occur  among  those  dwelling  in  stables — a  fact  which  we  can 
now  explain  through  the  zoophily  of  many  malaria-carrying  ano¬ 
pheles  mosquitoes.  We  find  mention  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
malaria  on  certain  mental  diseases  in  the  old  records  of  Bloomingdale 
Hospital,  New  York,  about  80  years  before  Wagner  Jauregg.  When, 
during  World  War  II,  the  Russians  did  some  interesting  work  on 
the  salutary  effect  of  onion  extracts  in  battle  bums,  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Sigerist  of  Baltimore  could  point  to  the  fact  that  already  old  Am- 
broise  Pare  had  reported  good  results  with  onions  in  bums.  Ephe- 
drine,  isolated  first  by  Dr.  K.  K.  Chen  (by  the  way,  also  once  a 
member  of  Dr.  Miller’s  seminar),  comes  right  out  of  the  classic 
Chinese  pharmacopoeia. 

The  history  and  geography  of  disease  have  to  be  studied  together 
in  order  to  be  meaningful.  Both  subjects  form  essential  parts  of 
the  history  of  medicine :  they  had  been  sadly  neglected  for  about  60 
years.  When  World  War  II  broke  out,  the  practical  shortcomings 
of  this  omission  became  painfully  obvious,  and  a  whole  section  of 
the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  was  mobilized  to  do  an  accelerated  job 
on  the  subject.  Medical  historians  should  remember  once  more  the 
words  of  Daremberg :  “  Dans  I’histoire  de  la  medecine  les  veritables 
personnages  ce  sont  les  maladies.”  They  should  use  the  new  peace 
to  do  more  thorough  work  on  a  subject  which  offers  the  promise  of 
furthering  the  solution  of  very  practical  problems.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  see  how  careful  historical  work,  for  instance  by  Green- 
wald  on  goiter,  puts  doubts  on  answers  which  seemed  firmly 
established. 
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All  these  reflections  on  the  advisability  of  studying  and  teaching 
medical  history  assume  that  medicine  is  a  science.  It  certainly  is 
becoming  one  to  an  ever-increasing  degree.  And  yet,  medicine  still 
remains  at  the  same  time  an  art,  differing  thus  from  pure  sciences 
like  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  etc.  In  this  respect  there  lies  some 
deep  relationship  between  the  two  fields  of  history  and  medicine 
insofar  as  history  too  tends  to  be  a  science  and  yet  remains  an  art, 
unlike  younger  social  sciences  like  sociology  or  linguistics.  Because 
of  the  particular  object  of  its  endeavor  which  is  man,  medicine  is 
very  likely  to  remain  an  art  at  least  for  a  very  long  time,  and  at  least 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  profession  which  still  deals  with  individual 
patients.  Science  is  primarily  analytical,  art  primarily  synthetical. 
In  practical  life,  we  are  dealing  with  patients,  that  is,  whole  human 
beings,  not  disordered  metabolisms,  specific  infections,  or  neoplasms. 
In  the  interest  of  the  patient — ^and  after  all,  medicine  is  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  medicine — it  is  extremely  important  that  the 
doctor  remains  mindful  of  this  art  aspect  of  his  calling,  that  he 
never  loses  the  consciousness  of  dealing  with  human  beings,  that  he 
develops  himself  into  a  well  rounded  human  being  instead  of  a  mere 
technician,  and  remains  one  instead  of  becoming  a  mere  man  of 
routine.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  history  of  medicine,  which  is 
bound  to  emphasize  the  character  of  medicine  as  an  art,  can  con¬ 
tribute  considerably  towards  forming  the  humanistic  physician  who 
is  the  ideal  of  all  of  us. 

I  have  given  you  some  abstract  reasons  why  I  believe  that  medical 
history  should  be  given  a  legitimate  place  in  the  medical  school.  I 
gratefully  remember  at  this  time  my  colleagues  and  teachers  in  the 
Institutes  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Leipzig  and  Baltimore  where 
these  concepts  were  cultivated,  and  in  particular  my  former  teacher. 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  I  hope  that  through 
active  collaboration  we  will  be  able  here  to  realize  at  least  a  few  of 
these  rather  ambitious  goals,  though  I  have  to  claim  your  indulgence. 
As  our  master,  Hippocrates,  says  in  his  first  aphorism :  “  The  art  is 
long  and  the  life  is  short,  occasion  fleeting,  experience  fallacious, 
and  judgment  difficult.” 


VINCENT  VAN  GOGH’S  ILLNESS 
A  Case  Record 
ISABELLA  H.  PERRY* 

“  This  is  the  eternal  sorrow  of  the  world  that  no  one  person  ever 
enters  into  the  subjective  of  another.” — Pavlow. 

Vincent  van  Gogh  died  at  thirty-seven  by  his  own  hand.  Though 
much  of  his  earlier  work  was  lost,  sixteen  hundred  sketches  and 
paintings  are  catalogued.  (1)  Of  these  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
are  oil  paintings.  He  painted  for  eight  years.  The  last  two  years 
were  brilliant  and  prolific  despite  insanity  requiring  hospitalization 
and  interrupting  his  work  much  of  this  time. 

In  addition  to  his  paintings  he  left  five  volumes  of  letters  (2,  3, 4,) 
of  which  three  were  to  his  brother  Theo  and  two  to  his  fellow  artists 
van  Rappard  and  Bernard.  These  letters  were  not  written  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Their  preservation,  publication,  translations  and  new  editions 
attest  to  their  interest.  The  letters  to  Theo  may  be  sifted  into  five 
categories:  1)  conventional  and  familial  amenities;  2)  requests  for 
money  and  paints;  3)  epigrammatic  philosophical  statements  which 
are  either  his  own  thoughts  or  his  version  of  his  extensive  reading; 
4)  meticulous  itemized  accounts  of  his  pictures  from  which  no  one 
would  ever  recognize  his  style  or  appreciate  his  work.  For  example ; 
“  I  brought  back  a  canvas  of  fifteen  to-day.  It  is  a  drawbridge  with  a 
little  cart  going  over  it,  outlined  against  a  blue  sky — the  river  blue 
as  well,  the  banks  orange  colored  with  green  grass  and  a  group  of 
washerwomen  in  smocks  and  many  colored  caps.”  (L  469)  (F  397) 
Finally  he  occasionally  speaks  of  the  symbolism  of  a  picture.  “  The 
Roots  represent  some  tree  roots  on  a  sandy  ground.  Now  I  tried  to 
put  in  the  landscape  the  same  sentiment  as  in  the  figure.  They  cling- 

*  Department  of  Pathology,  University  of  California  Medical  School. 

L  refers  to  the  letter  in  Letters  of  Vincent  van  Gogh  to  his  Brother. 

F  refers  to  the  number  in  the  de  la  Faille  catalogue. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  thanks  to  Dr.  Henry  Sigerist  and  to  the  Staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Medical  History  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Their 
encouragement  and  helpfulness  made  this  study  possible. 
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ing  convulsively  and  passionately  to  the  earth,  and  yet  being  half 
tom  up  by  the  storm.”  (L  195)  (F  1095) 

In  the  letters  to  van  Rappard  written  from  Nuenen  he  finds  it 
easier  to  tell  his  difficulties  in  personal  relationships  to  an  outsider. 

In  these  letters  we  hear  more  of  the  disagreements,  especially  with 
the  family,  than  in  the  letters  to  Theo.  |  All  commentators  agree  that 
the  letters  are  consistently  sane,  and  in  the  same  style  throughout. 
The  letters  were  purposefully  not  published  until  his  reputation  as  a 
painter  was  established.  The  letters  reveal  his  depression  and  elation 
as  his  pictures  do.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  ever  gave  a  physician  a  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  himself.  The  significance  of  his  whole  history 
was  not  recognized  until  the  letters  were  posthumously  published. 

There  is  a  small  volume  of  Theo’s  letters  (5)  to  Vincent.  From 
Vincent’s  letters  to  Theo  we  can  deduce  that  Theo  at  first  blamed 
Vincent  for  laziness  and  for  inconsiderateness  toward  their  parents. 
The  published  letters  of  Theo  begin  in  the  summer  of  1888.  Theo 
seemed  then  to  have  accepted  Vincent  as  his  dear  burden,  and  perhaps 
as  an  alter  ego.  Realizing  how  sensitive  Vincent  was,  Theo’s  letters 
never  say  anything  upsetting  or  give  ground  for  an  argument,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  as  dull  as  patience. 

A  bibliography  of  nearly  eight  hundred  references  about  van  Gogh 
has  accumulated  (6).  These  include  many  personal  recollections. 
Van  Gogh  abhorred  tepid  neutrality.  Liked  or  disliked  he  was  vividly 
remembered.  Such  a  plethora  of  subjective  and  objective  data  about 
any  one  would  be  of  interest.  His  genius  and  his  insanity  make  the 
sifting  of  this  data  more  intriguing.  The  extent  of  the  material  can 
be  a  pitfall  in  that  the  searcher  may  find  what  he  wants  to  find.  Caiu 
this  great  jumble  of  records  be  informative  about  his  diagnosis,  or 
the  relation  of  his  illness  to  his  creative  genius?  Order  and  signifi¬ 
cance  can  only  be  attained  by  selection.  His  life  was  a  multitude  of 
exaggerations,  a  representation  of  it  needs  to  risk  the  boldness  of 
exaggeration. 

Family  History :  Vincent  was  the  oldest  of  six  children.  He  was 
bom  March  30,  1853.  His  father  was  a  Protestant  preacher  who 
always  had  village  parishes.  The  four  paternal  uncles  were  more 
successful.  Three  were  important  art  dealers,  and  one  a  Vice- 
Admiral.  A  maternal  uncle-in-law  was  a  prominent  clergyman. 
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Anton  Mauve,  the  painter,  was  a  cousin.  A  maternal  aunt  was  said 
to  be  epileptic.  Of  six  siblings  the  patient  and  one  brother,  Theo, 
became  insane;  two  sisters  were  nervously  “weak.”  No  definite 
diagnosis  has  been  recorded  of  Theo’s  last  illness  which  came  on 
shortly  after  Vincent’s  death. 

Appearance  and  Personality'.  Vincent  was  red-headed.  He  was 
medium-sized  but  appeared  larger  because  of  his  abrupt  movements. 

A  sthenic  type,  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the  abuse  he  heaped  on  his 
system.  The  shoulders  were  broad.  The  head  was  carried  down  and 
forward.  Paradoxically  the  hands  were  beautiful  and  graceful  (7). 
The  eyes  were  narrow,  wide  set  and  blue.  The  thirty-eight  self 
portraits  are  baffling  to  interpret.  Obviously  they  are  not  painted  in 
egotism.  A  mirror  was  cheaper  than  a  model.  The  ablation  of  self 
for  art  was  a  distortion  of  personality  that  doubtless  increased  his 
frustrations  and  his  temper.  F  522  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
portrait.  He  changed  the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  and  even  features, 
for  esthetic  purposes.  F  320  resembles  Toulouse-Lautrec’s  portrait 
of  van  Gogh.  F.  528  resembles  Gauguin’s  portrait  of  the  Painter  of 
Sunflowers.  Van  Gogh  said  of  Gauguin’s  portrait  of  him,  “  You 
have  painted  me,  but  as  a  madman.”  Van  Gogh’s  self-portrait  F 
528  must  have  been  painted  just  before  he  cut  off  his  ear.  It  shows 
a  bloated  pale  face  with  vague  eyes.  The  face  recedes  into  a  fine  in¬ 
tangible  mass  of  hair  and  beard.  The  colors  are  predominantly 
jaundiced  buff  and  brown.  In  F  527  and  F  529  with  the  dressing 
still  on  the  ear  he  is  thin  and  pale.  There  is  tension  and  exactness 
in  the  features.  The  colors  are  bright  and  clear.  F  627  done  at  St. 
Remy  is  brusque,  brutal,  robust,  dynamic  and  rhythmic.  F  626,  also 
done  at  St.  Remy,  is  thin  and  wan.  The  self-portraits,  letters,  and 
commentators  all  attest  to  his  sudden  changes  in  appearance  from 
rugged  to  haggard.  Slovenliness  in  attire  aggravated  his  social  mal¬ 
adjustments.  The  same  garments  appear  over  and  over  again  in 
many  portraits.  When  Theo  would  describe  Vincent  to  his  fiancee 
he  wrote  that  Rodin’s  statute  of  John  the  Baptist  “  exactly  resembles 
Vincent.”  Unknown  to  Rodin  and  to  Theo,  Kretschmer  designated 
the  fiery  prophet  as  the  prototype  of  the  manic  depressive  psychosis. 

Impulsiveness  was  his  outstanding  characteristic.  Despite  this  he 
made  friends  and  maintained  a  sense  of  humor  even  about  his  illness. 
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He  was  susceptible  to  suggestion,  lacking  in  imagination,  and  intoler¬ 
ant  of  criticism.  He  was  argumentative  and  impractical  in  ordinary 
affairs.  His  capacity  for  concentration,  like  that  of  most  geniuses, 
was  enormous.  A  companion  relates  that  they  were  going  together 
to  Amsterdam.  The  train  was  about  to  leave  and  no  Vincent  showed 
up.  The  companion  dashed  from  the  train  and  found  Vincent  in  his 
fur  cap  with  his  easel  set  up  in  the  waiting  room,  {minting  furiously. 
The  whole  entourage  of  travellers  and  employees  were  watching  in¬ 
tently  caught  in  the  contagion  of  his  absorbing  interest.  Vincent  was 
utterly  unmindful  that  he  had  broken  an  appointment,  was  missing  a 
train,  and  creating  a  scene  in  the  waiting  room.  After  writing  and 
writing  to  Theo  that  St.  Remy  was  intolerable,  when  permission  was 
given  to  leave  he  was  too  absorbed  in  painting  to  {mck. 

During  his  religious  endeavors  van  Gogh  had  a  concern  for  the 
socio-economic  plight  of  the  poor.  Later  when  he  became  an  artist 
his  interest  was  restricted  to  painting.  The  ebullient  intellectual  and 
political  life  of  Paris  in  the  latter  {mrt  of  the  19th  century  he  found  a 
distraction  detrimental  to  his  work. 

Except  for  his  joy  in  creating  his  recreations  were  few.  He  was  a 
vociferous  reader  of  good  books.  Letter  writing  rested  him,  and  was 
a  confession,  and  a  kind  of  remote  sociability  with  only  his  side  ex¬ 
pressed.  For  com|)anionship  there  was  the  bottle  at  the  cafe,  and  the 
brothel. 

Personal  History :  From  the  age  of  six,  that  is  as  soon  as  a  child’s 
behavior  is  attributed  to  his  own  volition,  he  was  either  moody, 
seclusive  and  silent,  or  active  and  excited.  These  alternations  made 
his  course  at  school  erratic.  At  sixteen  the  family  placed  him  with  the 
art  dealers  Goupil’s  with  whom  they  had  connections.  He  remained 
with  them  six  years,  though  the  last  three  years  were  mutually  un¬ 
satisfactory.  He  was  shifted  to  several  cities  without  any  permanent 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  work.  Rather  soon  after  Teersteg,  the 
Hague  manager  for  Goupil’s,  had  written  the  family  in  1873  praising 
Vincent,  the  firm  sent  him  to  London  hoping  a  change  would  help 
him  or  his  uncouth  behavior  would  be  {massed  over  among  foreigners. 
This  cannot  be  explained  as  the  uncouthness  of  a  country  boy.  His 
father  was  a  {jastor  with  prestige  in  the  community.  The  family  con¬ 
nections  with  the  pros{)erous  city  relatives  were  close.  He  had  been 
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at  work  with  Goupil’s  three  years  in  the  Hague  and  in  Brusseb. 
The  change  to  London  was  temporarily  diverting,  but  the  depression 
recurred  and  deepened.  The  events  of  this  period  are  doubly  pathetic 
if  we  view  them  as  the  actions  of  a  depressed  patient  trying  to  fulfill 
society’s  expectations  of  a  normal  young  man  making  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  world. 

In  London  he  fell  in  love  with  his  landlady’s  daughter  who  was 
already  affianced.  When  he  returned  home  for  vacation  after  Ursula’s 
rejection  he  was  so  depressed  that  the  family  sent  a  sister  back  to 
England  with  Vincent  who  was  then  twenty-one.  There  were  to  be 
two  more  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  love  and  found  a  home.  In 
Etten  he  fell  in  love  with  Kay,  a  widowed  cousin,  who  with  her  child 
was  staying  with  his  parents.  On  the  rebound  of  her  rejection  he  took 
up  with  a  pregnant  prostitute  with  five  children.  Propinquity  played 
cupid  with  the  first  two.  All  three  were  maternal  images  without 
being  first  wooed  and  won.  Ursula  had  a  nursery  school.  Kay  was 
a  widow  with  a  child,  and  Sien  had  five.  Both  Kay  and  Sien’s 
trouble  seems  to  have  appealed  to  his  own  grief  and  sympathy.  Van 
Gogh  had  outgrown  the  family  roof  as  youth  does,  but  he  never 
successfully  established  a  home  or  a  close  personal  affection  for  any 
one  except  Theo.  He  sublimated  his  passion  and  his  loneliness  into 
his  pictures.  From  Nuenen  in  1883  he  wrote  Theo,  “  A  wife  you 
cannot  give  me,  a  child  you  cannot  give  me,  work  you  cannot  give 
me.  Money,  Yes.  But  of  what  good  is  it  to  me,  if  I  must  do  without 
the  rest?”  (L  538)  On  Theo’s  marriage  Vincent  wrote,  “  Its  more 
worth  while  to  work  in  flesh  and  blood  than  in  paint,  more  worth 
while  to  make  children  than  pictures.”  (L  476)  “  Well  do  you  know 
what  I  hope,  as  soon  as  I  let  myself  begin  to  hope  ?  It  is  that  a  family 
will  be  for  you  what  nature,  the  clods  of  earth,  the  grass,  the  yellow 
corn,  the  peasant  are  for  me  that  is  to  say  that  you  may  find  in  your 
love  for  people  something  not  only  to  work  for  but  to  console  and 
restore  you,  when  there  is  need.”  (L  604)  “  Sometimes,  just  as  the 
waves  crash  themselves  against  the  sullen,  hopeless  cliffs,  I  feel  a 
tempest  of  desire  to  embrace  something,  a  women  of  the  domestic  hen 
type.”  (L  587)  His  desire  to  establish  artist  communities  was 
another  expression  of  his  need  for  security  in  social  relationships. 

Goupil  transferred  van  Gogh  to  Paris  in  May  1875.  Here  he 
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lectured  customers  in  working  hours  and  read  the  Bible  and  sang 
hymns  in  the  evening.  At  Christmas,  the  busiest  season,  he  went 
home  AWOL.  Goupil  dismissed  him  with  four  months’  notice  to 
him  and  to  the  family.  This  hurt  him  so  deeply  that  it  was  years 
before  he  mentioned  it.  Even  then  the  sensitive  brooding  spirit  felt 
that  he  was  a  coward  not  to  have  fought  for  his  job.  He  felt  the 
same  kind  of  smouldering  resentment  at  the  loss  of  his  studio  at 
Arles  years  later.  His  failures  were  painful  but  without  insight.  He 
saw  how  he  felt  not  how  he  did. 

From  Goupil’s  he  went  back  to  England  in  April  1876  to  teach 
and  do  odd  jobs  for  maintenance  in  a  poor  boys’  school.  His  father 
retrieved  him  and  placed  him  in  a  book  shop  in  Dordrecht.  The 
youth  who  at  twenty  sported  a  top  hat,  now  at  twenty-four  dressed 
as  a  Quaker,  was  dull  and  unsociable.  Three  months  later  the  family 
catered  to  his  pious  brooding.  He  was  sent  to  live  with  his  uncle, 
the  Vice-Admiral,  in  Amsterdam  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
theological  school  of  the  University.  His  aunt  and  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Strieker,  did  all  they  could  for  him.  Excellent  tutors  were 
provided.  Certainly  he  tried  to  work  hard,  though  he  felt  that  a 
desire  to  preach,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
and  Imitations  of  Christ  were  enough.  He  forced  himself  to  stay 
awake  by  tortuous  positions  and  by  self-castigation,  but  the  weary 
fingers  ceased  to  make  words  and  made  only  scribbles  (8).  His 
sister  wrote  later  that  there  was  definite  nervous  breakdown  at  this 
time.  His  Latin  teacher,  Mendes  da  Costa,  (9)  told  of  watching 
through  his  window  as  Vincent  made  snow  flowers  and  hugging 
them  to  his  bosom  came  in  with  an  indescribable  air  of  despair  and 
plead,  “  Mendes  don’t  be  cross  with  me  again.  I  have  brought  flowers 
to  you  for  you  are  so  good  to  me.”  The  tutor  conferred  with  Vin¬ 
cent’s  uncle-in-law,  the  Rev.  Strieker,  about  such  odd  behavior  in 
a  man  of  twenty-five  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Failing  to  enter 
the  University  the  persistent  Vincent  went  to  an  evangelist  school 
and  failed  there,  though  his  training  and  background  were  superior 
to  his  class-mates.  Then  he  went  as  a  volunteer  evangelist  to  the 
miners  in  the  Borinage.  Change  brought  a  brief  improvement. 
Standards  of  living  and  performance  had  been  lowered.  He  gave  his 
clothes  to  the  poor  and  sick  whom  he  nursed.  He  left  his  boarding 
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house  and  lived  in  an  abandoned  hut  without  adequate  food,  clothing 
or  shelter.  The  Church  and  the  Borinagers  recognized  that  he  was 
not  like  others.  The  Church  terminated  his  appointment.  He  was 
twenty-six  and  a  vagabond.  (10)  Since  his  Lcmdon  days  he  had 
found  solace  in  sketching.  He  had  never  felt  financially  able  to 
devote  himself  to  painting.  At  Theo’s  suggestion,  during  his  second 
year  of  vagabondage  Vincent  decided  to  become  an  artist,  a  decision 
he  never  deviated  from  again.  His  former  landlady  wrote  Vincent’s 
mother  how  he  was,  and  the  family  brought  him  home. 

While  still  in  the  Borinage  Theo  upbraided  Vincent  for  idleness. 
His  defence  was  touching  and  revealing.  He  wrote,  “  What  moulting 
is  for  the  birds — the  time  when  they  change  their  feathers — so  ad¬ 
versity  or  misfortune  is  the  difficult  time  for  us  human  beings.  One 
can  stay  in  it,  in  that  time  of  moulting,  one  can  also  come  out  of  it 
renewed,  but  anyhow  it  must  not  be  done  in  public  and  it  is  not  at 
all  amusing,  therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  hide  oneself.”  Only 
work,  only  seeking  saved  him  from  utter  despair,  ”  One  feels  an 
emptiness  where  there  might  be  friendship  and  strong  and  serious 
affections,  and  one  feels  a  terrible  discouragement  gnawing  at  one’s 
very  moral  energy,  and  fate  seems  to  put  a  barrier  to  the  instincts 
of  affection,  and  a  flood  of  digust  rises  to  choke  one.  And  one  ex¬ 
claims  ‘  how  long,  my  God  There  may  be  a  great  fire  in  our 

soul  but  no  one  ever  comes  to  warm  himself  at  it  ”  .  .  .  some  are  idle 
”  in  spite  of  themselves  who  is  inwardly  consumed  by  a  great  longing 
for  action,  who  does  nothing  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do 
anything,  because  he  seems  to  be  imprisoned  in  some  cage  ”  like  a 
bird  that  would  be  free  to  nest  ‘‘lam  caged,  I  am  caged,  and  you  tell 
me  I  do  not  want  for  anything,  fools  ”...  ‘‘  a  prisoner  in  I  do  not 
know  what  horrible,  horrible  cage  ”  . . .  ‘‘  One  cannot  always  tell  what 
it  is,  that  keeps  us  shut  in,  confines  us,  seems  to  bury  us,  but  however 
one  feels  certain  barriers,  certain  gates,  certain  walls.  Is  all  this 
imagination,  fantasy?  I  do  not  think  so.”  (L  133)  After  some 
independent  drawing  and  study  in  Brussels  in  April  1881  Vincent 
returned  to  his  parents  in  Etten.  He  was  twenty-eight,  somber,  and 
would  not  speak  to  any  one.  A  widowed  cousin,  Kay  was  visiting  in 
the  family.  With  her  child  she  accompanied  Vincent  to  the  fields 
where  he  sketched.  Abruptly  he  proposed  to  her.  His  proposal 
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shocked  her  and  was  repugnant.  He  followed  her  and  was  unduly 
persistent  in  his  suit.  His  behavior  was  disturbing  to  both  families. 

Not  only  did  Kay  say  “  No,  never,  never  ”  but  they  were  first 
cousins  and  the  Calvinist  church  did  not  approve  the  marriage  of  near 
relatives.  His  father  charged  him  with  incestous  desires.  Vincent 
made  the  family  almost  as  miserable  as  he  was.  Finally  he  left  home 
Christmas  day  after  a  heated  quarrel  with  his  father.  It  began  about 
Vincent’s  not  going  to  church ;  but  back  of  this  Vincent’s  persistence 
in  trying  to  see  Kay ;  and  back  of  all  his  moody  behavior.  From  Etten 
Vincent  went  to  the  Hague  where  his  cousin  Mauve  helped  him. 
Vincent  threw  down  and  broke  a  cast  Mauve  set  him  to  draw.  He 
took  up  with  a  drunken  prostitute.  This  alliance  disgusted  the  artist 
who  had  been  friendly  to  him,  and  he  was  an  outcast  again  at  twenty- 
nine.  Sien  was  a  poor  mistress,  a  poor  mother,  a  poor  housekeeper, 
a  poor  model.  His  twenty  months’  life  with  her  reflected  his  yearning 
for  home  and  affection  and  the  depth  of  his  despondency  which  dis- 
tingui‘<hed  no  shades  of  black.  With  Sien  there  was  some  physical 
satisfaction.  It  was  better  than  the  rotten  hut  in  the  Borinage  and 
the  vagabondage  sleeping  out  in  the  winter.  Sien  was  also  a  kind 
of  blind  revenge  on  the  Church.  In  preferring  her  he  insulted  those 
who  pronounced  him  a  failure  domestically  and  theologically.  He 
favorably  compared  prostitutes  to  sisters  of  charity.  Theo  effected 
a  separation  from  Sien  and  her  brood,  whose  support  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  not  anticipated  in  supporting  Vincent.  Theo  made  a  proposal 
for  a  guardianship  for  Vincent  when  he  left  Sien.  Vincent  rejected 
this  proposal  vehemently  (L  198  and  204).  We  only  have  a  record 
of  Vincent’s  rejection  of  a  guardianship  and  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  a  precaution  to  assure  his  eating  regularly  out  of  the  funds 
Theo  sent,  or  if  it  implied  a  more  serious  psychic  incapacity.  He 
had  developed  scurvy.  This  may  have  caused  his  loss  of  teeth.  In 
Paris  he  had  dentures  made. 

At  the  Hague  Vincent  wrote,  “  I  am  sitting  before  two  large  blank 
sheets  and  do  not  know  how  I  shall  get  something  on  them.”  From 
the  Hague  Vincent  went  to  Drenethe  where  he  wrote,  “  I  must  look 
into  my  own  past  to  find  out  why  I  lived  for  years  in  that  stony  arid  ^ 
mood,  and  why  though  I  tried  to  remedy  it,  it  became  worse  instead  of 
better.”  The  country  was  dreary.  It  was  the  dark  winter  days  which 
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always  depressed  him.  At  Christmas  1883  when  thirty  he  came  home 
to  Nuenen  in  fear  of  becoming  nervously  ill  again.  He  stayed  with 
the  family  at  Nuenen  two  years.  This  cost  Theo  less  but  was  hard  on 
all  concerned,  for  the  family  sympathy  was  overstrained,  and  Vin¬ 
cent  despised  tolerance.  He  would  not  eat  at  the  family  table  but 
ate  in  a  comer  of  the  dining  room '  with  his  back  to  them.  The 
community  considered  him  an  idler  and  a  boor.  A  neighbor,  an  old 
maid,  fell  in  love  with  him  and  took  strychnine.  While  Vincent  ap¬ 
peared  innocent,  this  incident  increased  community  hostility.  Nurs¬ 
ing  his  mother  when  she  broke  her  leg  softened  feelings  toward  him. 
When  his  father  died  suddenly  Vincent  said,  “  It  is  harder  to  live.” 
He  took  a  studio  outside  the  family  residence,  and  continued  to  stir 
up  neighborhood  resentment.  The  Catholic  priest  forbade  his  parish- 
oners  to  pose  for  a  madman. 

The  pictures  of  this  period  were  as  depressed  as  his  letters  and  his 
life.  The  subjects  were  from  the  almshouse  and  laborers.  The  colors 
were  very  dark  with  black,  brown,  and  grey  prevailing.  The  titles 
at  the  Hague  were  Melancholy,  Soup  Kitchen,  Weeping,  Sorrow, 
Worn  Out,  Regrets  etc.  Even  more  cheerful  titles  as  Warming  Self 
were  dolefully  depicted.  At  Nuenen  the  pictures  are  still  earthy 
peasants,  but  the  titles  were  less  dolorous.  They  were  mainly  factual 
as  Weavers,  Digging  Potatoes,  Potato  Eaters  etc.  The  major  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  two  years  at  Nuenen  was  the  large  canvas  The 
Potato  Eaters.  The  majority  of  the  other  paintings  were  studies 
preparatory  to  this  canvas. 

In  November  1885  the  family  asked  Vincent  to  leave  temporarily 
while  they  had  guests.  He  went  to  the  suburbs  of  Antwerp  where, 
though  he  said  he  worked  feverishly,  but  little  was  produced.  This 
was  the  time  of  year  abhorrent  to  him.  He  thought  of  returning  to 
the  Borinage.  Exhausted  he  came  to  Theo  in  Paris  in  February 
1886.  He  was  now  thirty-three.  Theo  had  no  room  for  him,  and 
had  not  expected  him  before  July,  The  Paris  records  are  meager 
because  while  living  with  Theo  there  were  fewer  letters.  Theo  died 
six  months  after  Vincent.  Illness  prevented  Theo’s  leaving  a  memoir 
of  the  brother  he  knew  so  well. 

In  technique  and  in  mood  Paris  was  a  period  of  transition.  Vincent 
had  always  had  an  unusually  keen  perception  of  color  and  a  love  for 
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it.  In  1883  from  the  Hague  he  wrote,  “  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
that  I  was  not  more  of  a  colorist,  because  my  temperament  decidedly 
seems  to  indicate  it.”  (L  309)  The  Impressionist  techniques  for 
dealing  with  light  thawed  his  palette.  He  learned  to  portray  the/ 
colors  he  had  always  perceived  though  not  always  responded  to  emo-\ 
tionally.  Pleasant  though  some  of  the  pictures  of  this  period  were, 
it  was  mainly  a  period  of  technical  exploration  and  development.  The 
pictures  were  not  as  self-expressive  as  the  periods  before  and  after 
Paris. 

Vincent  loved  Theo  but  tortured  him  with  incessant  harangues  late 
into  the  night  about  how  things  ought  to  be.  Through  Theo  who 
was  an  art  dealer  with  Bossod,  the  successor  to  Goupil,  Vincent  met 
the  Impressionist  group.  They  were  friendly  to  him.  Cafe  life  was 
too  convivial,  and  he  drank  too  much.  In  the  second  winter  his 
seasonal  melancholy  settled  over  him  in  an  alcoholic  mist. 

In  February  1888  at  thirty-five  without  telling  Theo,  Vincent 
abruptly  set  out  for  Arles  in  Southern  France.  The  warmth  and 
brightness  of  the  country  elated  him.  He  had  acquired  a  palette, 
and  he  developed  a  mastery  in  depicting  the  land  as  he  saw  it,  and 
felt  it.  He  painted  at  a  frenzied  rate  in  strong  colors.  In  May  he 
wrote,  “  First  I  had  a  period  of  absolute  absorbing  work,  then  I  was 
exhausted  and  so  ill  I  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  live  alone.”  (L 
486)  In  August  he  fixed  up  a  studio-home  with  tender  hopefulness. 
While  exulting  in  the  season  ”  I  am  rather  afraid  this  (present  fury 
of  work)  will  mean  a  reaction  and  depression  when  the  bad  weather 
comes,  but  I  will  try  to  avoid  it  by  studying.”  (L  543)  In  October 
Gauguin  joined  Vincent  in  Arles.  When  there  was  some  one  to 
argue  with,  Vincent  argued.  Unlike  the  patient  Theo,  Gauguin  was 
no  man  to  refuse  an  argument,  rather  he  baited  Vincent.  He  and 
Vincent  differed  in  personality  and  in  opinions  about  art.  There 
were  abundant  grounds  for  argument.  An  episode  in  one  of  their 
last  arguments  has  received  what  I  believe  is  unwarranted  serious 
psychiatric  interpretation.  It  is  also  illustrative  of  van  Gogh’s  humor, 
(iauguin  used  to  terminate  arguments  with  “  You  are  absolutely 
right.  General.”  At  the  pitch  of  this  argument  van  Gogh  probably 
unable  to  out  shout  Gauguin,  wrote  on  the  wall : 
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Je  suis  Saint  Esprit 
Je  suis  sain  d’esprit. 

I  am  the  Holy  Ghost 
I  am  a  sane  spirit.  J 

This  has  been  interpreted  as  an  insane  self-identity  with  the  Deity, 
and  a  disorientation  of  social  usages  in  writing  on  the  wall.  Writing 
on  the  wall  on  which  they  drew  would  be  of  no  social  significance  to 
their  Bohemian  undomesticity.  Certainly  van  Gogh  was  insane,  but 
that  does  not  make  his  every  act  insane.  He  made  a  rather  clever 
pun.  In  its  brevity  he  beat  Gauguin  to  the  punch  by  terminating  the 
argument  on  the  grounds  of  infallibility,  giving  himself  higher  rank 
than  Gauguin  was  accustomed  to,  and  asserting  his  sanity  which 
Gauguin  often  disputed.  Gauguin  recognized  their  incompatibility 
and  proposed  to  leave.  Because  of  van  Gogh’s  great  and  unfulfilled 
longing  for  companionship  the  prospect  of  Gauguin’s  leaving  must 
have  increased  Vincent’s  irritability.  On  December  23rd  he  hurled 
a  bottle  of  absinthe  at  Gauguin’s  head.  The  next  night  he  followed 
Gauguin  with  a  razor.  Gauguin  went  to  the  hotel  to  sleep.  Vincent 
cut  off  his  own  left  ear  (11)  and  took  it  to  a  prostitute  who  had 
jokingly  asked  him  for  it,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  give  her  at 
Christmas. 

He  had  always  been  called  crazy  by  the  miners  in  the  Borinage, 
by  the  Brabant  and  Provence  peasants,  the  neighborhood  priest,  his 
music  teacher,  and  his  Latin  teacher,  his  family,  his  fellow  artists. 
He  was  now  officially  medically  and  legally  insane. 

For  four  months  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  at  Arles.  The 
villagers  petitioned  that  he  be  incarcerated.  He  was  afraid  to  live 
alone.  He  was  painfully  conscious  of  people’s  fear  of  him.  He  lacked 
the  confidence  to  set  up  another  studio.  He  considered  the  alterna¬ 
tives  of  finding  a  fellow  artist  he  could  live  with,  joining  the  Foreign 
Legion,  or  entering  an  asylum.  The  asylum  was  chosen  as  the  better 
prospect  for  continuing  to  paint. 

He  voluntarily  entered  St.  Remy,  a  private  asylum  fifteen  miles 
away.  His  request  was  to  be  admitted  to  prevent  his  injuring  him¬ 
self  or  others.  Although  a  third  class  patient  he  was  given  two 
rooms,  one  to  live  in  and  one  for  a  studio.  The  grounds  were  spacious 
and  beautiful.  With  the  doctor’s  permission  he  was  allowed  to  paint 
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outside  the  grounds.  He  remained  at  St.  Remy  a  year.  While  there 
he  had  five  attacks.  Three  of  them  came  after  visits  back  to  Arles. 
The  longest  one  lasted  two  months.  When  he  was  well  he  showed 
courage  and  perseverance,  painting  with  great  speed  and  mastery. 
Almost  as  many  pictures  were  produced  at  St.  Remy  as  during  the 
fifteen  months  at  Arles.  Vincent  believed  that  the  converted  mon¬ 
astery  and  the  services  of  the  nuns  were  provocative  of  his  religious 
delusions.  Against  the  doctor’s  advice  he  wheedled  a  request  for 
release  from  Theo.  Dr.  Peyron  told  him  that  if  he  left  he  would  sink 
himself  in  his  work  and  destroy  himself.  (12)  It  was  more  than  an 
asylum  he  would  escape  from,  it  was  himself  and  his  illness. 

He  stopped  three  days  in  Paris  to  see  Theo  and  meet  his  wife,  and 
see  their  new  baby,  Vincent’s  namesake.  He  paid  for  the  trip  with 
the  money  received  from  the  first  picture  to  be  sold  at  a  good  price. 
Two  articles  had  appeared  praising  his  work.  Theo  had  arranged  for 
Vincent  to  stay  at  Auvers  near  Paris  under  the  care  of  a  nerve 
specialist  and  art  patron.  Dr.  Gachet,  who  was  willing  to  be  paid  in 
pictures.  Dr.  Gachet  admired  Vincent’s  work.  He  was  near  his  own 
people.  Both  at  Auvers  and  in  Paris  he  could  see  painters  and  pic¬ 
tures.  In  six  weeks  an  enormous  lot  of  good  painting  was  done  in 
this  congenial  and  admiring  atmosphere.  Then  tensions  and  irrita¬ 
bility  increased.  The  symptoms  he  had  hoped  against  medical 
advice  to  leave  behind  at  the  asylum  recurred.  He  lost  confidence 
in  Dr.  Gachet  whom  he  conceived  to  be  like  himself  and  as  ill  as  he. 
Theo’s  baby  was  sick.  Theo  was  again  troubled  about  his  job. 
Believing  an  attack  was  setting  in  and  fearing  he  would  lose  the 
ability  to  paint,  and  thus  live  on,  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  Theo 
(7),  suicide  was  purposefully  committed  and  stoically  endured. 

We  can  never  answer  if  van  Gogh’s  death  was  untimely.  Titian 
painted  at  eighty.  From  van  Gogh’s  letters  we  know  that  he  had 
painted  only  a  moiety  of  what  he  conceived.  Subjects  for  painting 
often  germinated  in  his  mind  a  long  time  before  he  delivered  them  on 
canvas.  His  great  desire  was  always  to  be  a  portrait  painter.  He 
had  never  painted  Theo.  Why?  He  intended  painting  all  of  Theo’s 
family  as  a  group,  and  to  do  religious  painting  with  I'Arlesienne  and 
la  Berceuse  as  models.  Twice  he  painted  Christ  and,  dissatisfied, 
scraped  the  canvas  off.  Could  religious  paintings  have  exorcized  the 
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hurt  of  former  religious  failures  ?  His  own  letters  do  not  agree  with 
Stone’s  (13)  statement  that  van  Gogh  had  nothing  left  to  say  m 
pigment.  This  was  not  like  the  dark  days  in  Brussels  when  he  sat 
before  a  canvas  and  could  think  of  nothing  to  put  on  it.  Ideas  came 
to  him  in  swarms  that  exhausted  the  body  to  interpret  them.  Could 
the  hand  perform  according  to  the  expectations  of  the  excited  mind? 
Or  would  the  beautiful  colors  be  superseded  by  more  flights  of  black 
crows,  and  monstrous  leering  churches?  We  can  only  accept  the 
decision  he  made  though  we  regret  it.  In  his  own  words  his  works 
out-thunder  the  mistakes  of  his  life  (4). 

Truly  he  suffered  much  physically  and  mentally.  Reason  asks  why 
he  suffered  as  well  as  how  he  suffered.  The  van  Gogh  legend  of 
martyrdom  arose  in  his  own  mind  and  letters.  That  he  was  not  self- 
supporting  hurt  and  humiliated  him.  He  was  lonely.  But  he  made 
no  practical  efforts  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  Humanly  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  as  an  ugly  duckling  and  a  rebel  soul,  one  who  with  courage 
and  perseverance  sought  truth  and  dared  to  be  himself.  Out  of  this 
struggle  came  wonderful  achievement  and  posthumous  fame.  His 
life  comprises  more  drama  and  tragedy  than  an  author  would  dare  to 
put  into  one  play. 

Historical  and  medical  verity  demand  a  counterbalancing  emphasis 
on  his  good  fortunes.  He  had  a  loyal  and  protective  family.  His 
opportunities  as  art  dealer,  theological  student  and  artist  were  pro¬ 
pitious.  His  uncles  and  brother  gave  him  favorable  contacts  with 
buyers,  exhibitors,  suppliers  of  art  goods,  and  artists.  Thanks  to  the 
indulgence  of  Theo,  Vincent  was  supported.  His  painting  was  more 
then  ordinarily  costly.  He  used  the  best  qualities  of  canvas  and  pig¬ 
ment.  For  this  his  pictures  have  great  permanency.  He  liked  large 
canvases  and  used  much  more  paint  than  ordinary  painters,  for  his 
paint  is  put  on  so  thick  it  is  almost  low  relief  in  pigment.  According 
to  accounts  of  his  snow  plow  technique  he  must  have  splashed  great 
lots  of  paint  on  the  floors  and  fields  too. 

He  made  poor  use  of  his  funds  for  maintenance  since  he  preferred 
paint  to  food.  For  this  posterity  is  the  richer.  But  Sien’s  family  and 
the  collecting  and  giving  away  of  prints  and  Bibles  was  indulgence 
not  warranting  pity.  He  set  up  studio-homes  in  the  Hague  and  at 
Arles.  All  of  his  life,  even  in  the  Borinage,  he  bartered  in  pictures 
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as  gifts,  and  as  exchanges  or  payments  for  models,  necessities, 
materials  and  for  medical  care.  In  Brussels  he  began  a  series  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  city  on  a  commission  for  his  uncle  Cornelius  and  stopped 
because  he  thought  he  was  being  patronized.  At  the  Hague  he 
acquired  several  volumes  of  prints  in  exchange  for  making  portraits 
of  the  dealer’s  family.  At  Nuenen  he  had  pupils.  One,  a  well-to-do 
neighbor  had  van  Gogh  do  panels  for  his  dining  room  in  return  for 
suj^lies.  Van  Gogh  refused  to  sell  this  man  a  picture  he  wanted  to 
buy,  but  gave  it  to  him.  His  pictures  were  so  much  the  children  of 
his  soul  that  sometimes  he  shunned  sales  like  offers  of  slavery. 

He  had  many  artist  friends.  In  Brussels  van  Rappard,  a  well-to- 
do  artist,  offered  him  money.  Van  Rappard  often  reproved  Vincent 
for  sending  him  prints  from  the  Hague.  Mauve  helped  and  en¬ 
couraged  Vincent  and  loaned  him  money.  Weissenbrook  let  him  use 
his  studio  and  models.  In  Paris  admirers  sent  him  Rowers  to  paint. 
For  a  time  he  lived  with  Reid,  who  fled  when  Vincent  proposed  a 
suicide  pact.  In  the  summer  of  1887  he  painted  with  Bernard  at 
Asenieres  until  he  insulted  Bernard’s  father.  Seurat  welcomed  him 
to  his  studio.  He  was  engaged  to  paint  decorative  panels  for  the 
Tambourine  restaurant  when  it  failed.  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Ce¬ 
zanne  both  came  there  to  see  his  paintings.  In  1890  Lautrec  chal¬ 
lenged  to  a  duel  some  one  who  made  derogatory  remarks  about  van 
Gogh’s  pictures.  Guilliam  admired  his  works.  Signac  came  to  Arles 
to  help  him  pack  after  the  debacle  and  later  asked  him  to  share  his 
studio.  Provoking  as  Gauguin  was,  he  asked  van  Gogh  to  join  him 
at  Pont  Aven  before  Gauguin  went  to  Arles.  He  admitted  that  de¬ 
spite  van  Gogh’s  uncouthness  his  conversations  and  his  pictures  were 
brilliant.  Russell,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Gauguin,  and  Hartrick  painted 
his  portraits. 

As  Theo  was  an  agent  for  Bossod  and  fairy  godfather  to  the 
Impressionist,  Vincent’s  entree  for  exhibiting  his  pictures  was  un¬ 
usually  favorable  in  all  respects  except  Vincent’s  own  personality. 
At  various  times  he  had  nothing  to  exhibit.  He  had  nothing  worth 
exhibiting.  He  would  not  exhibit  in  certain  places  as  Duyardin’s  or 
Bossod’ s,  or  if  certain  people  exhibited  etc.  etc.  Actually  he  was 
waiting  to  have  a  one-man  show.  Pictures  stored  at  Theo’s,  at 
Tanguey’s,  at  Thomas’s  and  at  Martin’s  could  be  seen.  His  exchanges 
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with  Other  artists  increased  familiarity  with  his  work.  In  1888, 
1889,  and  1890  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  des  Independentes.  In  the 
1890  show  he  had  ten  canvases.  In  the  early  part  of  1890  he  ex¬ 
hibited  with  Les  XX  in  Brussels.  It  was  here  he  sold  his  first  picture 
at  a  good  price.  Here  Toulouse-Lautrec  challenged  a  critic  of  van 
Gogh’s  to  a  duel.  The  Impressionists  were  a  nascent  cult  not  formally 
accepted  by  dealers,  exhibitors,  or  the  public.  Van  Gogh’s  own 
meteoric  career  comprised  altogether  only  ten  years.  His  best  work 
was  done  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  After  all,  the  public  is 
not  clairvoyant.  His  popularity  was  growing  as  rapidly  as  could 
be  expected.  When  he  committed  suicide  his  material,  social,  and 
professional  circumstances  had  never  been  more  encouraging. 

May  we  inquire  what  was  the  intent  of  this  work  which  was  his 
life  and  how  it  came  about?  Van  Gogh  says  no.  “  The  work  of  an 
artist  and  his  private  life  are  like  a  woman  in  childbirth  and  her  baby. 
You  may  look  at  her  child,  but  you  may  not  lift  her  chemise  to  see 
if  it  is  blood  stained.”  (L  181)  Throughout  his  letters  is  the  cry 
that  most  of  us  shamefully  stifle  after  adolescence.  Why  am  I  here? 
What  can  I  do?  What  use  will  it  be?  Failing  in  business  and  in 
love,  he  turned  to  religion  for  purpose  and  succor  in  life.  When 
religion  failed  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  turned  to  art  as  an 
esoteric  occupation  for  which  he  had  aptitude.  He  renounced  all  in 
which  he  had  failed:  business,  money,  society,  home,  love,  religion. 
Theo  said  in  1885  Vincent  has  retired  from  the  world.  Persistent, 
intent,  and  demanding  a  totality  from  and  in  life  he  sought  in  draw¬ 
ing  to  work  ”  through  an  invisible  iron  wall  that  seems  to  stand 
between  what  one  feels  and  what  one  can  do.”  Art  sets  no  limits  to 
aspiration.  It  allows  full  emotional  play.  Finally  the  good  earth 
answered  through  patience  of  germination,  extravagance  of  seed 
broadcast,  through  sprouting  blade,  and  blossom,  and  harvest,  and 
sun,  and  storm  life  means  intensely  and  it  means  good.  Van  G<^h 
took  down  in  the  shorthand  of  art  what  nature  told  him.  (L  228) 
His  pictures  while  both  subjectively  and  objectively  autobiographical 
are  primarily  pictures ;  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  as  such  just  as  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  music  is  music  and  not  program  music.  Neither  diagnoses  nor 
melodramatic  narrative  should  compete  for  or  deflect  us  from  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  works  for  what  they  are — pictures. 
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That  van  Gogh  seldom  painted  from  memory,  and  never  in  fan¬ 
tasy,  was  a  handicap  when  he  was  hospitalized.  When  confined  and 
able  to  paint  he  “  translated  ”  from  prints  of  the  old  masters  render¬ 
ing  them  into  his  own  style.  William  Blake’s  “  Vision  of  Love  ” 
would  have  been  such  an  appropriate  study  for  the  “  marriage  of 
colors  ”  van  Gogh  intended  to  consummate.  Blake  like  van  G<^h 
was  an  artist,  a  religious  mystic,  and  insane.  Unlike  van  Gogh  he 
was  imaginative  and  intellectualized  his  fantasies.  The  “  Vision  of 
Love  ”  might  well  translate  van  Gogh’s  wheat,  and  twin  cypresses, 
and  sun  back  into  people  as  the  undifferentiated  mass,  the  twined 
lovers  discovering  the  light  and  life  and  benediction  of  the  world. 
There  is  animism  and  sublimation  in  van  Gogh’s  landscapes.  He 
wrote,  “  The  less  I  get  on  with  people  the  more  I  learn  to  have  faith 
in  nature  and  to  concentrate  on  her.”  (L  220)  Landscapes  do  not 
date  like  the  chorus  girls,  race  tracks  and  brothels  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Nor  do  they  have  to  be  paid,  as  models  do.  Nor  does  the 
countryside  criticize.  The  alternating  seasons  may  have  been  peculi¬ 
arly  resonant  to  his  own  alternating  personality.  “  Sometimes  I  have 
such  a  longing  to  make  landscapes  .  .  .  and  in  all  nature,  for  in¬ 
stance  in  trees  I  see  expression  and  a  soul  as  it  were.”  (L242)  The 
land  is  vast  and  quiet  and  soothing.  The  simplicity  of  his  subjects 
makes  them  the  better  vehicle  for  the  infinity  and  unity  he  poured 
into  them.  As  Dr.  Gachet  said  “  It  is  so  hard  to  be  simple.” 

Diagnoses'.  The  diagnosis  made  at  St.  Remy  was  epilepsy.  Dr. 
Gachet,  the  only  nerve  specialist  who  ever  treated  van  Gogh,  diag¬ 
nosed  chronic  sunstroke  and  intoxication  from  turpentine.  Scarcely 
any  psychiatric  diagnosis  has  been  omitted  in  posthumous  treatises. 
Medical  references  arc  fully  included  in  the  bibliography.  A  brief  and 
critical  summary  of  these  opinions  follows.  (14-27) 

Chronic  sunstroke:  is  based  on  his  exposure  during  painting  in 
Southern  France.  It  does  not  explain  why  in  a  frenzy  of  painting 
he  exposed  himself.  Nor  does  it  take  into  consideration  his  earlier 
history.  The  ear  episode  occurred  when  the  sun  shines  for  the  least 
number  of  hours  daily. 

Intoxication:  from  drinking  turpentine  and  kerosene  neglects  the 
fact  that  he  was  demented  when  he  drank  these  substances. 

Alcoholic  intoxication :  In  his  letters  he  confesses  to  the  excessive 
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use  of  alcohol,  particularly  absinthe.  There  is  no  definite  record  of 
inebriety  at  the  Hague.  But  as  his  mistress  was  a  drunkard,  it  is 
likely  that  he  drank  also.  In  Paris  his  long  loneliness  was  dissipated. 
He  enjoyed  cafe  life  with  fellow  artists  and  drank  too  much.  He 
wrote  that  he  would  have  been  a  drunkard  if  he  stayed  there.  This 
drinking  seems  to  have  been  primarily  convivial.  In  Arles  he  wrote 
that  after  strenuous  bouts  of  work  such  as  twelve  hours  of  intense 
application  he  would  be  exhausted,  cross,  his  head  aching,  eyes 
smarting  and  alcohol  eased  him.  Also  that  one  had  to  be  keyed  up  to 
attain  a  synthesis  of  high  yellows,  and  alcohol  and  coffee  helped. 
“  Sadness  undermines  us  more  than  dissipation.”  (L  489)  He 
defended  Monticelli  from  the  accusation  of  drunkenness  on  the  ground 
that  an  artist  cannot  be  highly  productive  if  he  drinks  much.  Paint¬ 
ing  requires  critical  judgment  of  form  and  color  and  a  steady  hand. 
A  poem  may  be  barely  legible  when  written  and  be  a  great  poem,  but 
a  picture  requires  steadiness.  Moreover  the  time  he  spent  in  painting 
and  writing  letters  left  little  time  to  drink.  Of  the  money  he  received 
from  Theo  most  of  it  went  for  colors.  While  he  may  have  spent  too 
much  for  absinthe  and  too  little  for  bread  and  spinach,  it  is  not 
plausible  to  consider  alcohol  the  major  cause  of  his  illness  which 
antedated  drinking,  and  persisted  under  confinement.  It  undoubtedly 
was  a  contributing  factor. 

Syphilitic  paresis  or  meningo-encephalitis :  Van  Gogh’s  irregular 
life  made  exposure  to  infection  possible.  He  had  sy^ihilophobia.  He 
was  not  treated  with  mercurials  which  were  used  at  St.  Remy.  Ap¬ 
parently  his  hospitalization  at  the  Hague  was  for  gonorrhea.  The 
evidence  for  syphilis  is  inconclusive.  The  diag^noses  of  sunstroke, 
intoxication,  and  syphilis  are  all  of  illnesses  that  would  have  been 
acquired  after  twenty-nine.  His  earlier  history  was  distinctly 
abnormal. 

Schizophrenia :  manic  depressive  psychosis,  and  psychopathic  per¬ 
sonality  were  unknown  diagnoses  during  van  Gogh’s  life  time.  Schi¬ 
zophrenia  has  been  considered  on  the  basis  of  his  withdrawal  from 
the  practical  world.  He  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world;  he  was 
cast  out  because  of  his  behavior.  He  complained  bitterly  of  his  lone¬ 
liness.  Impulsiveness  and  poor  judgment  led  to  his  ostracism.  Irri¬ 
tability  is  not  specific  for  schizophrenia.  In  his  letters  from  Arles  he 
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several  times  says  he  is  a  painting  machine  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
one  ftmction.  The  schizophrenic’s  systematized  concept  of  the  universe 
may  involve  a  mechanized  concept  of  self  and  stereotyped  action.  The 
dual  use  of  the  word  machine  has  caused  unsemantic  confusion.  Some 
schizophrenics  have  a  heightened  tendancy  to  produce  decorative 
patterns  of  a  conventional  and  compactly  organized  type.  That  van 
Gc^h  remained  a  productive  artist  has  been  construed  as  indicative 
of  schizophrenia.  This  is  a  misconstruction  of  syllogisms  in  taking  a 
part  for  a  whole.  Prinzhom  (28)  wrote  about  the  art  of  schizo¬ 
phrenics.  Their  characteristic  repetitive  compactness  is  lacking  in 
van  Gogh’s  paintings  and  drawings.  His  work  is  characterized  by 
unity  and  expansion,  not  contraction.  Schizophrenic  art  tends  to  be  ^ 
imaginary  with  overt  religious  and  erotic  contents.  Van  Gogh  was 
unimaginative  and  rarely  painted  from  memory  and  never  in  fan¬ 
tasy.  Prinzhom  (29)  visited  St.  Remy  and  wrote  an  article  on  van 
Gogh,  making  no  claim  that  his  work  suggested  schizophrenia.  Van 
Gogh  had  no  personality  change  which  is  common  in  schizophrenia. 
The  absence  of  personality  change  is  amply  documented  in  his  letters. 
His  directness,  impulsiveness,  perseverance,  and  earnestness  were 
constant  through  his  life.  In  his  depressed  periods  there  was  a  re¬ 
tarded  activity.  The  progressive  deterioration  of  schizophrenia  is 
lacking.  The  significance  of  this  depends  somewhat  on  the  date  one 
takes  for  the  onset  of  insanity.  Nor  is  there  difficulty  in  association 
of  ideas.  Quite  the  contrary  van  Gogh  had  floods  of  inter-related 
ideas  and  could  put  them  into  effect.  The  schizophrenic  has  a  decrease 
in  affective  emotion.  In  his  last  years  van  Gogh’s  pictures  are  sur¬ 
charged  with  emotion. 

Epilepsy:  was  his  clinical  diagnosis  at  St.  Remy.  Dr.  Urpar  sent 
with  Vincent  to  St.  Remy  a  medical  request  for  his  admission  (30). 
He  gave  the  descriptive  diagnosis  of  shaking  mania  with  general 
delirium.  Dr.  Leroy  who  worked  at  St.  Remy  after  van  Gogh  left 
there  said  (31)  that  the  doctors,  attendants,  and  sisters  all  considered 
van  Gogh  epileptic.  In  a  later  book  (32)  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Doiteau  they  state  that  there  was  no  aura  and  no  convulsions.  The 
diagnosis  of  epilepsy  in  early  medical  writings  about  van  Gogh  was 
reinforced  by  the  prestige  of  Lombroso  who  in  The  Man  of  Genius 
published  in  1891  held  that  genius  was  a  special  form  . of  epilepsy. 
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Heights  always  made  him  dizzy.  So  did  worry  and  excitement. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  involuntary  injury  sustained  during  an 
attack.  There  were  self-mutilating  and  destructive  acts  but  as  far 
as  we  know  he  never  destroyed  a  picture  unless  it  was  the  lost  copy 
of  the  precious  L’Arlesienne  which  he  was  taking  to  the  model  Mme. 
Ginoux  in  Arles  when  his  worst  attack  developed.  Sometimes  he 
could  be  quieted  by  placing  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  In  attacks  he  sho(4c 
and  was  violent,  disoriented,  and  had  hallucinations  of  a  religious 
persecutory  nature.  Violence  was  succeeded  by  apathy,  weakness 
and  depression.  At  St.  Remy  he  would  stay  in  his  room  absolutely 
still  for  days  refusing  to  eat,  or  go  out  with  other  patients.  Memory 
of  the  attacks  was  vague  but  terrifying.  Between  attacks  he  was 
competent.  Although  the  onset  of  violence  is  described  as  sudden, 
in  the  two  best  recorded  episodes  when  he  cut  off  his  ear,  and  when 
he  committed  suicide  there  is  clearly  a  period  first  of  increasing 
tension,  irritability  and  impatience.  With  suicide  the  state  of  dis¬ 
orientation  and  violence  was  not  reached  but  he  believed  it  was  im¬ 
pending.  The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  with  psychological  equivalents 
was  best  supported  by  being  the  contemporary  diagnosis.  It  was 
epilepsy  without  aura  or  convulsions  and  with  mania.  Such  a  diag¬ 
nosis  is  compatible  with  productive  work  between  attacks.  Mania  and 
depression  he  certainly  had.  Epilepsy  with  manic  depressive  psychosis 
is  a  rare  combination. 

Manic-depressive  psychosis:  was  an  alternative  diagnosis  offered 
by  Beers  but  not  fully  developed  by  him  or  others.  A  review  of  his 
chronology  for  periodicity  is  impressive.  Vincent  admits  and  com¬ 
mentators  affirm  that  winter  froze  his  blood.  Winter  was  inclement 
for  landscape  painting.  “  Last  winter  in  Paris  I  was  stultified  to 
the  point  of  being  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  anything.”  (L  489) 
“  I  work  with  less  trouble  in  full  heat.”  (L  504)  The  short  dark 
days  depressed  him  as  they  had  our  primitive  ancestors  who  devised 
festivals  and  rituals  to  raise  their  spirits  and  bring  back  the  sun. 
Christmas  is  one  of  the  counter-darkness  festivals.  It  is  also  a  great 
Christian  and  family  celebration.  If  one  is  maladjusted,  the  mal¬ 
adjustment  is  in  greater  and  more  painful  contrast  at  times  of  com¬ 
munal  joy.  Season,  religion,  and  family  sentiments  were  an  adverse 
trilogy’  for  van  Gogh.  From  1874  to  the  end  there  was  not  a  good 
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Christmas.  Several  major  catastrophies  occurred  at  Christmas. 
Christmas  1874  he  had  just  returned  to  London  despondent  about 
Ursula’s  rejection.  He  was  solitary  and  definitely  eccentric.  Christ¬ 
mas  1875  he  left  Goupil’s  without  notice  at  their  busiest  time  to  go 
home.  Christmas  1876  his  father  had  called  him  back  from  England 
where  he  had  failed  to  hold  down  two  jobs.  Christmas  1877  he  was 
a  theological  student  at  Amsterdam;  and  went  home  Christmas. 
There  was  not  crisis  but  he  was  miserable.  Christmas  1878  he  was  a 
struggling  evangelist  in  the  Borinage.  Christmas  1879  he  was  in 
the  same  area  a  vagabond  and  estranged  from  his  family.  Christmas 
1880  he  was  an  art  student  in  Brussels.  Apparently  he  ignored  the 
holiday,  and  Theo  didn’t  even  write  to  him.  1881  he  left  home  in 
Etten  on  Christmas  day  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  father.  He 
had  just  tried  to  force  an  interview  with  Kay  for  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  his  hand  in  a  candle  flame.  Christmas  1882  he  was  in  the 
Hague  with  Sien  and  had  just  quarrelled  with  Mauve.  (L  193) 
Christmas  1883  he  returned  to  his  parents  at  Nuenen  in  fear  of  a 
nervous  breakdown.  Christmas  1883  was  spent  with  his  parents  in 
Nuenen.  He  did  not  mention  Christmas  in  his  letters.  His  father 
wrote,  “  For  Vincent  I  wish  the  winter  were  over.”  In  January 
Vincent  wrote,  “  I  was  never  more  gloomy.”  Christmas  1885  he  was 
wandering  around  the  outskirts  of  Antwerp.  He  was  in  despair  and 
thought  of  returning  to  the  Borinage.  In  February  exhausted  he 
went  to  Theo  in  Paris.  Christmas  1886  was  unrecorded.  Christmas 
1887  is  enveloped  in  the  crisis  he  wrote  of  from  St.  Remy  as  worse 
than  now.  (L  489,  514,  613)  Christmas  eve  1888  at  Arles  he  cut 
off  his  ear.  Christmas  1889  at  St.  Remy  he  anticipated  and  had  his 
longest  attack.  It  was  precipitated  by  a  visit  to  Arles.  So  much 
was  a  Christmas  crisis  expected  that  he  would  not  plan  to  m(>ve 
before  Christmas.  “  I  will  go  on  working  very  hard  and  then  if  about 
Christmas  the  attack  returns  .  .  .  and  that  over,  then  I  can  see 
nothing  to  stop  me  .  .  .  returning  to  the  north.”  (L  604) 

To  check  that  he  was  not  so  often  disturbed  that  any  date  selected 
at  random  might  give  a  discouraging  picture  I  selected  May  1st 
for  comparison.  This  date  is  a  spring  festival.  His  parents  were 
married  in  May.  May  1st  was  Theo’s  birthday.  Vincent  rarely  failed 
to  write  Theo  on  his  birthday,  so  the  date  was  usually  recorded.  There 
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was  no  single  episode  on  this  date.  He  apparently  proposed  to 
Ursula  in  May.  As  he  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  his  reaction 
to  rejection  came  later.  May  1st  1889  he  was  anticipating  entering 
St.  Remy  and  the  following  May  day  leaving  there.  At  both  times 
he  was  calm.  These  records  indicate  a  seasonal  periodicity  in  his 
illness  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  a  manic-depressive  psychosis. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting  in  van  Gogh’s  past  history  his 
melancholy  period  from  1874  to  1886  as  a  depression,  and  cited  a 
few  of  many  excerpts  from  his  letters  in  corroboration  of  this.  The 
pictures  of  that  period  are  gloomy  in  character  and  color  beyond 
explanation  as  the  current  style.  Franz  Hals  and  Peter  Bruegel  saw 
happy  peasants.  Despite  Baltic  fog  there  were  tender  greens  in 
spring,  tulips  in  profusion,  the  full  ripe  grain  in  summer,  and  in 
auttunn  the  golden  sifting  of  beech  leaves,  and  resplendent  sunsets 
over  the  great  flat  land.  Van  Gogh  saw  keenly  the  colors  about  him 
and  enumerated  them  in  his  letters,  but  in  his  heart  he  had  no 
expression  for  them.  By  a  happy  constellation  of  circumstances  his 
visual  potential  for  color  and  light  was  technically  activated  by  Im¬ 
pressionism  at  a  time  when  he  was  psychologically  ripe  and  resonant 
to  it.  In  the  South  he  painted  with  absorption  and  abandon  in  ever 
mounting  elation.  He  used  bolder  and  cruder  colors  than  any  one 
ever  had,  but  with  magical  cunning  in  their  relations.  He  was  drunk 
with  color.  “  Color  is  joy.”  In  the  passion  of  creation  there  is 
extraordinary  elation.  The  more  he  painted,  the  faster  he  painted, 
the  better  he  painted.  (L  507)  The  less  self-consciously  he  painted. 
“  The  emotions  are  sometimes  so  strong  that  one  works  without 
knowing  one  works.”  (L  504)  The  Protestant  shell  of  inhibitions, 
guilt,  and  grief  melted.  His  landscapes  are  now  passionately  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  fullness  of  life,  love,  and  unity.  In  painting  the  painter 
found  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Emotion  uncontrol¬ 
led  flows  into  mania.  He  loses  contact  with  reality.  But  the  deep 
old  psychic  wounds  long  suppressed  are  also  released,  “  Memories 
come  over  me  like  an  avalanche.”  (L  604)  With  exaggeration,  dis¬ 
tortion  and  unrestrained  horror  religious  events  are  recalled  in  all 
the  tormenting  anguish  of  a  sensitive  soul.  The  doctors  at  St.  Remy 
understood  that  through  painting  he  externalized  the  volcano  within. 
Painting  was  his  necessity  and  his  doom.  In  it  he  found  expression 
w'ithout  gaining  insight. 
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Van  Gogh’s  speed  of  execution  in  the  South  was  incredible  and 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  two  years  it  took  him  to  arrive  at  the 
Potato  Eaters.  V Arlesienne  was  slashed  on  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Once  four  pictures  were  done  in  one  day.  In  all  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  wonderful  paintings  made  in  sixteen  months. 

In  mania  color  response  is  abundant.  In  melancholia  color  is 
neglible  and  shape  remains  distinct.  (33)  Keen  color  response 
according  to  Rorschach  (34)  is  indicative  of  excitement  and  strong 
emotions.  To-day  such  interpretations  of  color  are  made  use  of  in 
hospital  and  industrial  decorations. 

Pictures  with  the  same  types  of  scene  or  similar  symbolic  content 
can  be  matched  to  illustrate  the  periods  of  depression  and  elation. 
Examples  are  F  182  The  Vicarage  at  Nuenen,  somber  and  sinister. 
Of  another  view  of  the  house,  his  sister  Elizabeth  wrote  that  the 
family  were  upset  that  he  made  their  home  appear  so  sinister.  Re¬ 
wrote  at  home,  “  I  was  lonelier  (than)  on  the  heath.”  (L  346)  F 
464  is  the  studio-home,  the  gay  little  yellow  house  at  Arles.  Symboli¬ 
cally  in  Nuenen  he  painted  Birds  Nests  (F  112)  bleak,  stone  cold, 
grey  and  empty  with  black  backgrounds.  They  are  not  homes  but 
orphaned  abandoned  habitations.  In  Arles  he  decorated  a  room  for 
Gauguin  with  the  expectations  and  elations  of  a  bridegroom.  Not 
content  to  express  his  expansive  mood  in  color  alone,  the  canvases 
become  larger.  In  F  452  the  Sunflowers  are  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  of  the  softest  feathery  consistency  as  no  real  sun¬ 
flowers  ever  were.  One  feels  this  is  an  ecstacy  of  nidification.  Indeed 
this  picture  is  called  The  Nests  by  Colon.  F  457  Sunflowers  in  a 
Vase  contrast  with  F  763,  a  vase  of  Wild  Flowers  that  droop  with 
melodramatic  green,  dull  greys  and  reds,  such  brackish  things  as 
Childe  Roland  might  have  found  underfoot  en  route  to  the  Dark 
Tower.  This  is  one  of  several  pictures  that  suggest  possibly  the 
excited  phrase  is  ending  and  a  period  of  melancholy  is  about  to 
begin.  In  fact  Theo  wrote  seven  days  before  Vincent’s  death,  “  I 
wonder  is  he  going  to  have  another  of  his  melancholy  spells.”  F  310 
is  a  calm  field  of  corn  in  limpid  tones  and  horizontal  lines  with  one 
lark  arising  in  the  sky.  This  was  painted  in  Paris.  It  contrasts  with 
F  779  The  Flight  of  Crows  over  a  Cornfield.  All  commentators  agree 
on  the  violence  in  this  picture.  One  would  not  believe  that  tubes  of 
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green,  red,  yellow  and  blue  pigment  could  contain  such  explosives. 
It  is  usually  stated  to  be  his  last  picture,  and  psychologically  is  the 
end.  However  the  beautiful  Garden  of  Daubigney  tind  the  Troubled 
Skies  were  painted  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  Flight  of  Crows  is 
tense  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  “  Ideenflucht,”  the  flight  of  ideas 
prior  to  mania,  is  suggested  by  this  picture  which  seems  to  be  going 
off  furiously  in  every  direction.  There  is  another  picture  not  in  the 
de  la  Faille  catalogue.  It  is  the  church  at  Auvers.  Drs.  Doiteau  and 
Leroy  describe  the  church  as  an  overwhelming  monster.  Beyond 
verbal  recital  of  symptoms  the  painter  tried  to  tell  us  in  the  medium 
he  was  master  of,  in  litanies  of  color,  what  he  had  to  escape  from  at 
all  costs. 

Other  bright  and  dark  pictures  are  F  82,  The  Potato  Eaters  and  F 
463,  The  Night  Cafe  which  van  Gogh  himself  contrasted  as  studies 
in  rural  and  urban  brutality  and  degradation.  F  492  and  F  86  are 
contrasting  youthful  peasant  portraits.  F  284  are  Herrings  Theo 
laid  out  for  Vincent’s  supper  soon  after  he  came  to  Paris.  Vincent 
appreciated  the  kind  thought  so  much  he  painted  them,  but  they  are 
slate  colored  and  as  cold  as  a  pickel  barrel,  while  F  510  are  saucy 
red  herrings  on  a  gaudy  yellow  paper.  Quite  gay  for  fish  out  of 
water.  When  he  was  turbulently  evicted  from  the  little  yellow  house, 
the  police  who  were  nicknamed  herrings  were  taunted  with  these 
impudent  fish.  Yet  any  grocer  or  housewife  can  tell  you  one  herring 
does  not  differ  from  another  in  glory.  F  1095  are  Roots  already 
referred  to.  F  404  is  an  orchard  of  “  astounding  gaiety  ”  (L  473). 
In  the  six  years  of  painting  in  the  North  there  is  no  picture  of  a 
flowering  tree.  Many  flowering  trees  were  painted  in  the  South.  F 
671  are  budding  almonds  dedicated  to  his  infant  nephew  and  name¬ 
sake.  F  1531  and  F  653  are  the  somber  striken  giant  pine  proud  in 
his  distress  that  van  Gogh  likened  to  himself  at  St.  Remy  (4). 

Rhythm  is  conspicious  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  Southern 
period.  There  is  a  pulsating  vigor  in  this  rhythm.  Here  is  restless¬ 
ness  subdued  to  art.  This  characteristic  rhythm  appears  late  when  he 
can  paint  rapidly  and  partly  reflexly.  A  dormant  kinaesthetic  sense 
is  released.  Like  everything  else  it  is  exaggerated.  We  first  note  it 
in  the  waves  at  St.  Maries.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  Japanese  art  he 
so  admired.  We  see  it  next  in  Roulin’s  beard,  or  in  some  of  the  six 
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copies  of  Roulin’s  portrait.  We  may  have  Roulin  with  or  without  a 
curled  beard,  and  with  or  without  atrociously  ornate  wall  paper. 
But  wall  paper  and  curls  go  together.  The  more  sinuous  the  detail 
of  the  paper,  the  more  the  beard  curls.  This  wall  paper  is  evidence 
that  van  Gogh  was  unimaginative.  He  painted  it  as  a  background 
ten  times.  Apparently  it  was  the  papering  at  Roulin’s.  My  hypothesis 
is  that  van  Gogh  worked  up  a  good  reflex  rhythm  in  the  repetitious 
doing  of  the  wall  paper,  and  gavotted  heel,  toe,  and  a  one,  two,  three, 
right  into  the  beard.  This  gives  a  queer  paradox  to  these  portraits 
where  we  have  a  very  dynamic  beard  and  background  and  a  very 
statuesque  coat  and  cap.  No  wonder  the  face  is  quizzical!  At  this 
time  van  Gogh  wrote  he  was  exploring  a  new  technique.  (L  527) 
Later  (L  605)  he  wrote  of  retouching  pictures  to  unify  the  whole 
canvas  in  the  dynamics  of  the  brush  strokes.  Rhythm  gives  these 
pictures  both  movement  and  unity.  The  movement  is  impetuous, 
upward,  and  off  center.  Examples  are  F  612  Starry  Night,  F  683 
Road  with  Cyffress,  F  613  Cypresses,  F  625  Ploughing,  F  655 
Olive  Picking,  F  627  Selj  Portrait,  and  F  753  Dr.  Cachet.  In  F  618 
Cornfields  the  rhythm  is  trodden  in  the  wheat  like  a  Scotch  piper’s 
treading  out  the  tune  in  the  grain.  Lack  of  rhythm  is  exemplified  in 
F  79  Sunset  painted  at  Nuenen.  Few  artists  have  used  rhythm  so 
effectively  since  the  Elgin  Marbles.  His  impulsive  nature  was  always 
manifest  in  the  heavy  slashed  on  brush  strokes  even  in  the  depressed 
Dutch  period.  These  rough  brush  strokes  were  a  suitable  vehicle 
for  expressing  unity  in  rhythm  which  is  continuous  across  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  form  and  color. 

We  have  quoted  from  earlier  letters  expressions  of  depression  and 
awareness  of  it.  In  the  South  van  Gogh  was  a  man  whose  reach 
exceeded  his  grasp.  Excerpts  from  his  letters  frankly  tell  of  his 
abnormal  drive,  speed,  pressure,  and  elation.  “  Ideas  for  my  work 
come  to  me  in  swarms  so  that  although  solitary  I  have  no  time  to 
think  or  to  feel.  I  go  on  like  a  steam  engine  at  painting.”'  (L  535) 
“  I  am  working  like  one  actually  possessed,  more  than  ever  I  am  in 
a  dumb  fury  of  work.”  (L  604)  “  I  have  lived  for  three  weeks  in  the 
month  on  ship’s  biscuit  with  milk  and  eggs.  It  is  the  blessed  warmth 
that  brings  back  my  strength,  I  was  certainly  right  in  going  at  once 
to  the  south,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  evil  was  impossible  to 
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remedy.  Yes,  really,  I  am  as  well  as  other  men  now,  which  I  have 
never  been  except  momentarily  at  Nuenen  for  instance,  and  it  is 
rather  pleasant  ...  If  you  are  well  you  must  be  able  to  live  on  a  bit 
of  bread  while  you  are  working  all  day,  and  have  enough  strength  to 
smoke  and  to  drink  your  whack  at  night,  that’s  all  in  the  bargain. 
And  all  the  same  to  feel  the  stars  and  the  infinite  night  clear  above 
you.  Then  life  is  after  all  almost  enchanted.  O,  those  who  don’t 
believe  in  this  sun  here  are  infidels.”  (L  520)  In  his  elation  he  even 
forgives  God  the  bitterness  of  his  depression  though  he  cannot  for¬ 
get  it.  He  writes  tolerantly,  “  We  must  not  judge  God  on  this  world, 
its  just  a  study  that  didn’t  come  off.”  (L  490)  “  I  still  have  bursts 
of  senseless  involuntary  excitement  or  else  utter  sluggishness.”  (L 
492)  “  I  only  count  on  the  exaltation  that  comes  to  me  at  certain 
moments,  and  then  I  let  myself  run  into  extravagances.”  (L  507) 

”  There  is  always  something  driving  me  on.”  (L  529)  ”  Don’t  think 
that  I  would  artificially  keep  up  a  feverish  condition,  but  do  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated  calculation  of  which 
results  in  quick  succession  in  canvases  quickly  executed,  but  cal¬ 
culated  long  beforehand.”  (L  507)  “  The  fascination  that  these 
plains  have  for  me  is  very  strong,  so  that  I  felt  no  weariness,  in 
spite  of  the  really  worrisome  circumstances  mistral  and  mosquitoes.” 
(L  509)  As  though  all  these  pictures,  and  letters  once  or  twice  a  day 
to  Theo  were  not  enough  to  do,  Vincent  is  full  of  schemes  for 
pictures  that  never  get  painted,  and  projects  to  found  a  series  of  art 
colonies  through  France,  and  to  sell  Japanese  prints  in  France,  and 
Impressionist  pictures  for  Bossod  in  England  etc.  He  does  scores  of 
drawings  of  his  pictures  to  circulate  to  fellow  artists.  He  receives 
a  packet  of  canvas  and  speculates  happily  on  nothing  but  masterpieces 
in  half  meter  sizes,  all  sold  to  distinguished  connoisseurs,  and  “  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  easier  than  to  make  a  fortune  on  this  packet.”  (L  521) 
Even  the  little  restaurant  serves  food  superior  to  that  in  Paris.  He 
takes  a  house  and  begins  to  furnish  it,  not  sure  who  will  share  it 
with  him.  ”  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  I  am  quite  a  different 
creature  from  what  I  was  when  I  came  here.  I  have  no  doubts,  no 
hesitation  in  attacking  anything,  and  this  may  increase.  (L  539) 
“  I  have  done  two  pictures  and  two  letters  to  you  to  day  and  will  do 
another  (picture)  this  very  night.  I  have  no  thought  of  fatigue  and 
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extraordinary  elation  though  I  painted  without  stirring  except  a  step 
away  to  eat  a  bite  from  seven  to  six.”  (L  541)  Four  days  with  no 
money  for  food,  all  being  spent  on  the  house  and  colors,  and  no 
regrets.  His  noddle  is  empty ;  and  he  could  put  his  foot  through  the 
still  wet  portrait  of  his  bed  room.  But  he  is  too  euphoric  to  be 
disturbed  by  good  and  bad  in  pictures.  They’re  always  relative. 
(L  555)  “  Why  should  I  not  say  I  am  at  the  height  of  my  power, 
and  my  talent?  My  concentration  becomes  more  intense,  my  hand 
more  sure.”  (L  513).  But  neither  mind  or  body  can  keep  up  at 
such  a  pace. 

Reviewing  his  whole  life  there  appears  to  have  been  a  long  period 
of  depression  from  1874  to  1886  from  London  to  Paris.  Paris  is  a 
period  of  transition.  In  Provence  he  is  hyperactive  and  elated  until 
frank  mania  develops.  In  the  lucid  intervals  he  remains  hyperactive. 
Each  outburst  of  violence  is  followed  by  a  minor  depression.  In  the 
major  periods  of  depression  and  elation  there  are  minor  oscillations 
to  the  opposite  mood.  The  diagnosis  of  cyclothymic  personality  with 
episodes  of  depression  and  mania  seems  to  explain  more  of  his  life 
and  ask  less  nosological  exceptions  than  other  diagnoses.  It  allows 
continuity  between  health  and  illness.  It  is  consistent  with  his 
remarkable  retention  of  ability  between  attacks. 
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KING  JAMES  THE  FOURTH  OF  SCOTLAND: 

His  Influence  on  Medicine  and  Science 

DOUGLAS  GUTHRIE 

The  influence  of  Royal  patronage  upon  the  progress  of  medicine 
is  one  of  those  historical  facts  which  do  not  become  apparent  until 
removed  from  the  contemporary  setting  and  viewed  as  isolated 
phenomena. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  many  monarchs  have  been  interested 
in  the  art  of  medicine,  although  few  of  them  have  actually  partici¬ 
pated  in  its  practice  as  did  the  subject  of  our  present  study.  King 
James  IV  of  Scotland,  of  whom  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  writes :  “  This 
noble  King  James  IV  was  well  learned  in  the  Art  of  Medicine,  and 
also  a  cunning  Chirurgener  that  none  in  his  realm,  that  used  that 
Craft,  but  would  take  his  Counsel  in  all  their  Proceedings.” 

The  Life  and  Times  of  James  IV, 

In  order  to  understand  the  influence  exerted  upon  medicine  by 
James,  it  is  essential  to  know  something  of  his  character  and  dis¬ 
position,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  young  prince,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  was  induced  to  lead  a  rebel  army  against  his 
father,  James  III,  who  after  being  defeated  at  Sauchieburn  near 
Stirling  was  murdered  as  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle.  Under 
such  unfavourable  auspices  the  reign  of  James  IV  began,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  so  filled  with  remorse  at  being  party  to  his  father’s 
death  that  he  wore  an  iron  belt  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
words  of  Leslie,  whose  History  of  Scotland  was  printed  in  1578, 
“  the  remembrance  of  his  fatheris  slauchtir  percet  his  hart  sa  deip 
that  he  weir  ane  cheyne  of  iron  about  his  middil  al  his  dayis.”  The 
same  historian  states  that  he  “  led  his  lyfe  in  pietie  and  godlyness,” 
and  from  another  account  (De  Ayala),  he  was  ”  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking.”  This  self  restraint  did  not  apply  to  his  love-making, 
and  “  several  daughters  of  the  Scottish  nobility  ”  became  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children,  of  whom  James  was  the  acknowledged  father. 
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One  of  these  children  was  James,  Earl  of  Moray ;  another,  Alexander, 
was  a  youth  of  high  intellectual  attainment  and  a  pupil  of  Erasmus. 
He  became  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  at  an  early  age,  and  fell,  with 
his  father,  on  the  field  of  Flodden. 

The  love  affairs  of  James  are  said  to  have  commenced  at  an  early 
age  and  to  have  been  favoured  by  the  nobles,  in  order  to  keep  the 
young  king  in  subjection.  The  first  and  most  romantic  concerned 
the  beautiful  Margaret  Drummond,  with  whom  he  held  high  revelry 
at  Stirling  and  whom  he  might  have  married,  had  not  fate  intervened. 
The  continued  existence  of  Margaret  was  regarded  as  dangerous  by 
those  who  favoured  an  English  bride  for  the  king.  Accordingly,  in 
1501,  she  and  her  sisters  Euphemia  and  Sybilla  were  poisoned  in 
their  father’s  house,  Drummond  Castle,  and  the  visitor  to  Dunblane 
may  still  see  the  three  tombs  there  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
James  honoured  the  memory  of  Margaret,  and  there  are  records,  in 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer’s  Accounts,  of  payment  to  those  who  sang 
masses  for  her  soul.  Thus,  in  1 502,  “  to  the  prestis  that  singis  in 
Dunblane  for  Margaret  Drummond  LI 5.” 

One  of  the  most  graphic  of  the  contemporary  accounts  of  James  IV 
is  given  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Pedro  de  Ayala  (Pedro  Hialas), 
who  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  in  1498,  “  The  king 
lends  a  willing  ear  to  his  counsellors,  but  in  great  matters  he  acts 
according  to  his  own  judgment.”  ”  The  king,”  he  further  wrote,  “  is 
feared  by  the  bad,  and  loved  and  revered  like  a  god  by  the  good.” 
The  same  writer  describes  James  as  “  of  noble  stature  ”  and  ”  hand¬ 
some  in  complexion  and  shape,”  and  states  that  “  he  never  cuts  his 
hair  or  his  beard.”  He  appears  cleanshaven  in  his  portraits,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  he  shaved  his  beard  when  he  married,  because  his  bride 
Margaret  Tudor,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  was  his  junior  by  six¬ 
teen  years.  Indeed  it  is  stated  in  the  Lord  High  Treasurer’s  Ac¬ 
counts  that  in  August  1503,  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  Countess 
of  Surrey  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Gray,  “  clippit  the  Kingis  herd  ” 
and  each  received  22  yards  of  cloth  of  gold  for  their  services.  The 
king  was  a  good  linguist,  speaking  well  not  only  Latin,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  but  also  Gaelic,  “  the  language  of  the 
savages  of  Scotland  ”  as  Ayala  calls  it. 

A  noteworthy  event  in  the  reign  of  James  IV  was  the  introduction 
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of  printing.  Walter  Chepman  and  Andrew  Myllar  set  up  a  press  at 
Edinburgh  in  1507  and  printed,  among  other  books,  the  poems  of 
William  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  Chaucer.  The  first  original  medical 
work  in  the  vernacular  to  lie  printed  in  Scotland  was  “  Ane  Breve 
Description  of  the  Pest,”  by  Gilliert  Skene,  who  came  of  a  well 
known  Alierdeen  family  and  was  Physician  to  King  James  VI.  It 
is  dated  1 568. 

Early  in  his  reign,  James  IV  l>ecame  convinced  of  the  need  for 
strong  forces  on  land  and  sea.  Although  Pedro  de  Ayala  in  one  of 
his  letters  stated  that  ”  The  Scots  s|)end  all  their  time  in  wars,  and 
if  there  is  no  war  they  fight  with  one  another,”  he  added  that  “  since 
the  present  king  came  to  the  throne  they  do  not  dare  to  cjuarrel  so 
much  with  one  another.” 

Nevertheless  they  had  other  amusements.  Such  siK)rts  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  more  essential  defence  of  the  realm,  so  that 
in  1491  a  law  was  passed,  forbidding  “  futeball.  golfe  or  uther  sik 
unprofitable  s|X)rts.”  and  encouraging  instead  the  practice  of  archery. 
.\mong  other  items  of  exjienditure  in  the  Lord  High  Treasurer’s 
accounts  are  ”  ane  arrow'-bag,  arrowis,  and  liowstrings,  3s,”  and 
”  ane  pund  crossbow  threid,  2s.” 

That  the  embargo  ujxm  sjiort  did  not  continue  for  long,  is  evident 
from  the  entry  in  1503,  “  for  golf-clublies  and  balles  to  the  King  that 
he  playit  with,  9s.”  A  monarch  so  energetic  could  hardly  lie  e.xi)ected 
to  abandon  his  golf  entirely. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  James  IV  that  Scotland  became  a 
great  naval  power.  The  building  of  the  Scottish  fleet,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  consisted  of  26  ships  of  war,  was  not  completed  for  some 
years.  In  1506  we  find  James  writing  to  Louis  XII  of  France  and 
proix)sing  to  “  send  men  thither  to  fetch  l>eams  and  oak-wood  from 
a  friendly  nation.”  The  largest  of  the  .ships  and  indeed  the  greatest 
war  vessel  of  that  time  was  the  Great  Michael,  which  was  launched 
at  Newhaven,  close  to  Edinburgh,  in  1511.  In  length  240  feet,  the 
sides  were  of  oak.  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  was  said  that  all 
the  woods  in  Fife  had  lx;en  cut  down  to  provide  the  material  for 
building.  There  apjx;ars  to  have  been  at  least  one  casualty  in  the 
builder’s  yard,  although  the  comix^nsation  paid  to  the  injured  work¬ 
man  was  small :  “  to  ane  man  at  brak  his  brow  in  the  gret  schip,  12d.” 
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The  Great  Michael  was  sold  to  France  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Floddeii. 

In  order  to  complete  the  background  to  the  interest  of  James  IV 
in  medicine  and  science  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  trading  conditions  of  Scotland  in  his  time.  Ayala  states  that 
Scotland  has  improved  so  much  that  it  is  worth  three  times  more 
than  formerly.” 

A  fruitful  source  of  information  is  the  Ledger  of  Andrew  Haly- 
burton  (1492-1503)  a  merchant  who  had  his  headquarters  at 
Middleburg  in  Holland  and  conducted  a  large  trade  with  Scotland. 
At  that  time  the  exjiorts  consisted  of  “  hides  and  sheepskins,”  also 
“  marten  skins,  the  most  beautiful  to  lie  found  anywhere.”  Wool  and 
“  ill-made  cloth  ”  was  also  exported,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
river  salmon,  and  another  product  of  rivers,  namely  jiearls  from  the 
jiearl  mussel. 

The  imiKirts  at  this  period  included  linen  and  silk  and  riblions, 
fine  thread  of  gold  and  silver  for  embroideries,  and  jewelled  rings. 
Silver-plate  for  those  who  could  afford  it,  and  pewter  for  those  who 
could  not,  were  also  imixirted.  Spoons  and  forks  were  not  then  in 
use;  nor  were  carpets,  the  floors  being  strewn  with  rushes.  Much 
wine  was  im|K)rted  and  claret  was  cheap,  though  ale  was  the  chief 
drink.  Whisky  was  still  unknown,  and  so  were  tea,  coffee  and 
tobacco.  Drugs  bulked  largely  as  imports,  and  so  did  books. 

Payments  to  Doctor  and  Patient 

The  chief  source  of  our  information  regarding  the  king’s  interest 
in  medicine  is  to  lie  found  in  the  Lord  High  Treasurer’s  Accounts, 
but  one  must  lie  careful  to  avoid  erroneous  deductions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  fact  that  in  April  1501  the  king  paid  14  shillings  to 
“ye  blind  wif  zat  hed  her  eyne  schorne  ”  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  king  himself  was  the  surgeon  nor  that  the  payment  was 
a  comiiensation  for  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  ojieration  on  the 
eyes  of  the  woman.  It  was  probably  simj)!)’  another  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  king’s  generosity  to  the  sick  or  poor.  In  the  accounts 
of  1504,  we  find  such  entries  as  “  14  pence  to  the  seik  folkis  in 
Striveling  ”  (Stirling),  and  the  same  sum  “  to  ane  pur  wif  in  Leith,” 
“  to  ane  blind  man  be  the  gait,”  and  “  to  seik  folk  beside  Linlithgow’.” 
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In  the  same  year,  duriiij;  one  t)f  the  kinjj’s  fre(|uent  piljjrima^^-s  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Xinian  in  (ialloway.  one  of  his  followers  fractured 
a  le^,  as  recorded  in  the  entry  “3rd  March  1504.  to  the  hoy  that 
hrak  his  lej;  and  lay  still  there,  (inheii  the  Kinj;  departit.  and  to  ])ay 
for  his  lechinjf.  21s.”  Another  j;ift  to  an  injured  man.  a  falconer,  is 
dated  10th  Jan..  150.1.—"  t*)  Johne  Haty.  falconer,  ipihen  he  fell  and 
hurt  him.  14s.” 

riiere  are  many  payments  to  doctors,  or  leeches,  as  they  were 
called,  and  to  apothecaries,  or  "  iMUinj^ars.”  while  surf^eons  are  also 
mentioned,  as  "  harbours  or  surrij^icos.”  A  few  exam])les  may  Iw 
given : 

11th  Jan.  l.sOi,  to  .Xiithony  Fedanis,  leicli,  .s6>. 

LS  Mar.  1501,  to  Jiinie?.  Doufjlas,  to  pass  in  Ayr.  to  fetch  ane  leich,  28s. 

'I'he  leeches  are  not  always  designated  hy  name,  thus  we  find  in  1501 
“  to  the  leich  with  the  carland  hair.  Ll.l.  10s  ”  and  “  to  the  Ireland 
leich  he  the  Kitigis  command.  28s.”  "  to  the  Franch  leich.  28s.” 
Others  were  denoted  as  ”  the  aid  leich  ”  and  “  the  leich  with  the 
yallow  hair.”  Twenty-eight  shillings  a])|K-ars  to  have  been  the  itstial 
fee,  and  sometimes  drugs  and  apparatus  are  purchased,  as.  for 
example.  “  2nd  Ajtril  1502.  for  ane  hrassin  mortar  with  i)estell.  hocht 
to  the  Franch  leich.  20s  ”  and  “  28th  .\pril  1502,  to  Robert  liertoune 
for  certain  droggis  hnKlit  hame  he  him  to  the  Franch  leich  LI  .M.  4s.” 

This  “French”  leech.  John  Damian  (actu.ally  an  Italian)  was 
connected  so  intimately  with  the  king’s  “  interest  in  medicine  and 
science  ”  that  a  fuller  account  of  his  doings  will  he  given  presently. 

The  names  of  several  aiMdhecaries  ap])ear  in  the  Accounts. 

1501,  to  William  F'oular,  potingcr,  for  potingary  L121.  15s. 

1503,  to  John  Mosman,  potingcr  in  Strivelin  28s. 

1504,  to  Mosman,  iKrtingcr,  for  si)ices  and  electuaries  tane  Ik*  the  king 

fra  him,  28s. 

1504,  to  William  Foular,  jxrtinger,  for  ane  pund  king  piper,  ane  pund 
cannell,  seven  urinales  and  other  stuff,  LI 3.  8s. 

An  entry  in  the  same  year  indicates  that  the  Queen  was  treated  for 
nose-bleeding  hy  apjdication  of  a  hlotnl  stone ; 

to  the  said  William  for  ane  hlud  stane  and  thre  mice  uthir  stuf  for 
the  Queue  for  hleding  of  the  nes  efter  (according  to)  ane 
ressait  (receipt)  of  Maister  Roln-rt  Schaw,  22s. 
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There  is  less  fre(|uent  mention  of  snrjjeons  in  the  Accounts  hut  in 
the  Exchetjuer  Rolls  of  1508  there  are  payments  of  annuities  of 
L16. 8d  to  “Thome  Leich,  surrigico  “  and  of  L15  to  Johanni 
Watson,  cirugico.”  It  is  further  recorded,  ajjain  in  the  Lord  Mi^h 
Treasurer’s  Accounts,  that  the  king  visited  at  Coupar-Angus,  in 
1406,  "  a  man  new  scluirne  of  the  stane  ’’  from  which  it  may  1k‘  in¬ 
ferred  that  lithotomy  was  practised,  while  in  1505  he  jiaid  a  fee  of 
L17.  6.  8  to  “the  lech  that  helit  frer  Johne  Litstair  of  rymhirst ’’ 
(hernia),  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  an  oiieration  was  iierformed. 

The  Kill}/  as  Medical  Practitioner. 

King  James  I\'  was  not  content  to  lie  a  mere  onl(H)ker,  so  far  as 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  concerned.  Not  infre(|uently  he  decided 
to  test  his  own  skill  as  a  surgeon,  although  he  wisely  confined  his 
attention  to  such  minor  procedures  as  hl(HKl-letting,  and  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  teeth,  .\part  from  those  activities,  the  only  record  of 
surgical  practice  by  the  king  is  a  jiayment  of  two  shillings  for  dress¬ 
ings,  or  wiiies,  which  he  used:  "  July  1504,  for  claith  to  lie  wip|)es 
to  Johne  Halfouris  sair  leg  (piilk  the  King  helit,  2s.” 

His  activity  in  l)l(MKl-letting  is  recorded  in  a  single  entry,  in  which 
the  payment  was  reversed  so  that  the  king  paid  the  jiatient  for 
allowing  him  the  jirivilege  of  acting  as  surgeon.  The  entry  reads: 
“  1491,  to  Domynico,  to  gif  the  King  leve  to  lat  him  hlud,  28s.”  .\t 
that  time  it  was  customary  for  everyone  to  lose  a  little  hlixKl  each 
Sjiring,  in  order  to  promote  health  and  to  jirotect  against  plague.  The 
king  himself  was  bled  in  May  14*^1  and  jiaid  a  fee  of  28s.  to  “  a 
leyche  that  leyt  the  King  hlud.”  Even  domestic  animals  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  phlelKitomy,  and  for  horses  St.  Stephen’s  Day  in  Yule  was 
regarded  as  the  liest  time  for  the  ojK-'ration. 

James  IV  also  showed  a  lively  interest  in  dentistry.  In  1503  he 
purchased  “  ane  turcas  to  tak  out  teith,”  and  in  that  year  also,  he 
submitted  to  the  extractitin  of  one  of  his  own  teeth,  when  14/-  was 
paid  “  to  the  barlxiur  that  com  to  tak  furth  the  Kingis  tuth.” 

A  few  years  later  the  king  acted  as  dental  surgeon,  and  paid 
comiKMisation  to  the  patient,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  blood-letting. 
Thus.  “  11th  Feb.  1511,  to  ane  fallow,  lK*cause  the  King  pullit  furth 


m^mbr  oftMitnfoiiti  (sc^fliir  of  Mod,  tM  fometitK 
ift»,«)atUaltl»rfOitictUtebt  ftoctD  :  facti  ifinojants 
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Mtrtr.  3  tfiOm  rMtlrtin  Sampts  of  Apulia  tpere 
l9 


Fig.  3. 

Dental  instruments  depictetl  in  Peter  Lowe’s  “  Whole  Art  of 
Chyrurgerie,”  1597. 

(Original  in  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Library,  Edinburgh.) 
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his  teth,  14s.”  Apparently  the  dentist’s  fee  (14/-)  was  only  one 
half  of  the  fee  paid  to  the  physician  (28/-). 

In  the  same  year  as  the  king  extracted  the  tooth  of  ”  ane  fallow,” 
he  persuaded  one  of  his  barber-surgeons  to  submit  to  a  similar 
operation,  as  is  shown  by  the  entry  “  to  Kynnard  the  harbour  for 
tua  teith  drawn  furth  of  his  hed  be  the  king,  14s.” 

Experiments  in  Chemistry  and  Aviation. 

The  king’s  interest  in  Chemistry,  or  rather  in  Alchemy,  coincided 
with  the  arrival  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1501,  of  an  Italian  named 
John  Damian,  who  speedily  won  the  Royal  favour  and  assisted  the 
king  in  numerous  experiments.  Although  of  Italian  (Lombard)  birth 
he  is  repeatedly  designated  ”  the  French  leech  ”  (Franch  leich)  in 
the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  The  real  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  persuade  James  to  break  the  “  auld  alliance,”  be¬ 
cause  of  French  dominance  in  Italy.  In  1504  the  Treasurer  paid 
sums  of  L120  and  LI  14,  the  first  to  “  Maister  John,  the  Franch 
leich  ”  and  the  second  to  “  ditto,  the  Franch  medecinar.”  King 
James  paid  him  well  and  even  made  him  Abbot  of  Tungland  (Tong- 
land)  in  Galloway  although  he  had  no  ecclesiastical  qualifications 
for  such  a  post.  William  Dunbar  (1465-1530)  apparently  regarded 
him  as  a  complete  charlatan,  and  lampooned  him  in  a  poem,  “  The 
Fenyeit  *  Friar  of  Tungland  ”  : 

In  pottingry  he  wrocht  gryt  pyne. 

He  niurdreist  mony  in  inedecyne.  .  .  . 

In  leichcraft  he  was  homicyd. 

Leslie,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  also  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Damian  was  a  mere  adventurer,  an  ”  ingenious  beguiler  ”  to  use  the 
quaint  expression.  “  The  Abbot  of  Tungland,”  he  writes,  “  was  sa 
deceitful  and  had  sa  craftie  and  curious  ingin  to  begyl  that  he  per- 
suadet  the  King  of  his  great  cunning  in  al  thing  natural  .  .  .  bot  his 
intentioun  was  only  to  milk  purses.” 

The  experiments  of  the  king  and  the  feigned  friar  were  concerned 
with  an  attempt  to  prepare  a  quintessence  which  would  cure  all  ills 
and  would  also  transmute  other  metals  into  gold.  Furnaces  and 
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laboratories  were  set  up  at  Stirling  and  Linlithgow,  but  of  the  actual 
work  there  is  no  record  save  what  may  be  deduced  from  the  items  of 
expenditure  for  coals  and  wood  for  the  furnaces,  and  alum,  saltpetre, 
quicksilver,  vinegar  and  aqua  vitae  as  ingredients  of  the  elixir. 

1507,  to  Andro  Ayton  for  coles  to  quinta  essencia,  23s. 

do.  for  coles  and  wood  for  the  quinta  essencia  in  Strivelin,  L13.  3s. 

The  making  and  upkeep  of  the  furnaces  is  recorded  thus ; 

1501,  for  tua  pair  small  bellisses  (bellows)  to  the  leich  2s. 

1503,  to  ane  boy  that  keepit  the  fumes  fire  6s.  8d. 

1508,  to  the  man  that  maid  the  fumes  in  Strivelin  14s. 

1512,  to  Stein  Bawte  for  lyme,  sand,  werkmenis  wages,  nailis  wattelis 
and  otheris  necessar  spendit  on  bigging  of  the  fomace  of 
Linlithquo. 

The  heaviest  item  of  expenditure  was  for  materials,  and  the  following 
are  only  a  few  samples  of  numerous  entries : 

1501,  Twa  pund  salt  petir  to  the  leich  10s. 
do.  allem  to  put  in  the  quinta  essencia  40s. 

1502  5  pund  quyk  silver  for  the  fumes  of  quinta  essencia  20s. 
do.  25  pund  of  quik  silver  to  mak  quinta  essencia  in  Strivelin,  L14. 7s. 
lOd. 

1507  2  pund  sal  aramomakle  to  quinta  essencia  L13. 10s. 

1507  for  aqua  vite  to  the  quinta  essencia  7s. 
do.  6  quarteris  of  aqua  vite  for  quinta  essencia  48s. 
do.  for  ane  punschion  of  voyne  (  ?  wine)  to  the  Abbot  of  Tungland 
to  mak  quinta  essencia  L16. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  Damian  won  considerable  sums  of 
money  from  the  king  at  cards,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  entries, 
especially  in  1507.  Somewhat  craftily,  the  accounts  fail  to  show  the 
king’s  winnings. 

The  quest  for  the  (juintessence  was  rudely  interrupted  by  an 
accident  which  befell  the  Abbot  of  Tungland  while  engaged  in  what 
must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  aviation,  in  the 
year  1507.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  wings  he  leaped 
from  the  Castle  Rock  of  Stirling,  hoping  to  land  in  France  before 
the  Ambassador,  but  only  to  fall  down  with  a  fractured  thigh.  He 
attributed  his  failure  to  the  fact  that  he  had  constructed  the  wings 
from  the  feathers  of  the  barndoor  fowl  rather  than  those  of  the  eagle. 
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Leslie’s  (John  Lesley  or  Leslie,  1527-96)  account  of  the  episode 
is  worth  quoting.  He  tells  us  that  the  Abbot  “  spreds  a  rumour 
throuch  the  cuntrie  and  setis  a  day,  quhen  he  wil  file  throuch  the  air 
from  the  Castel  of  Sterling  and  be  in  France  afore  the  Ambassa- 
douris.  From  all  partes  mony  gatheris  to  se  that  sycht.  To  be  schort, 
the  day  cumis,  to  baith  his  schouders  he  couples  his  wengs,  fra  the 
hicht  of  the  castle  he  makis  him  to  flie  bot  or  he  was  weil  begun, 
his  voyage  was  at  an  end,  for  he  fel  doun  with  sik  a  dade.  .  .  .  All 
rinis  to  ask  the  Abbott  how  he  did,  he  ansuers  that  his  thich  bane  is 
brokne,  and  he  hopet  never  to  gang  agane;  al  war  lyke  to  cleiue 
(split)  of  lauchter.”  The  jeers  of  the  crowd  indicate  that  few  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  unfortunate  aviator,  and  Dunbar  shared  the  general 
derision,  as  he  tells  how  Damian  fell  into  a  mire  up  to  the  eyes ; 

And  in  a  myre,  up  to  the  een, 

Amang  the  glaur  did  glyde. 

Damian  was  allowed  “  to  pass  out  of  the  realme,”  probably  to 
return  to  Italy,  without  prejudice  to  his  position  as  Abbot.  He  re¬ 
turned  before  the  death  of  King  James  at  Flodden  but  whether  he 
was  also  slain  there,  or  what  his  end  was,  history  does  not  record. 

The  United  Twins  and  the  Deaf  Children. 

The  inquiring  attitude  adopted  by  King  James  IV  towards  un¬ 
usual  events  is  further  shown  by  his  patronage  of  the  Scottish 
“  Siamese  ”  twins  and  his  experiment  in  the  rearing  of  two  children 
by  a  deaf  and  dumb  nurse.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  describes  the  twins 
in  some  detail  and  the  account  may  be  given  in  his  words. 

In  the  mean  time  [he  wrote]  there  was  a  great  marvel  seen  in  Scotland. 
A  Bairn  was  born  reckoned  to  be  a  Man-Child;  but,  from  the  Waste  up, 
was  two  fair  Persons,  with  all  Members  and  Portraitures  pertaining  to  two 
bodies,  to  wit,  Two  Heads  well-eyed  well-eared,  and  well-handed.  The  two 
Bodies,  the  One’s  Back  was  fast  to  the  Others;  but,  from  the  Waste  down, 
there  was  but  one  personage,  and  could  not  know  .  .  .  from  which  of  the 
two  bodies  the  Legs  proceeded.  Notwithstanding  the  King’s  Majesty  caused 
tak  great  Care  and  Diligence  upon  the  upbringing  of  thir  two  Bodies  in 
one  Personage,  caused  nourish  them  and  learn  them  to  sing  and  play  upon 
Instruments  of  Musick.  Within  a  short  time  they  become  very  ingenious  and 
cunning  in  the  Art  of  Musick,  whereby  they  could  sing  and  play  two  parts. 
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the  one  the  Treble,  and  the  other  the  Tenor,  which  was  very  sweet  and 
melodious  to  hear.  The  common  People,  who  treated  them  also,  wondered 
that  they  could  speek  divers  and  sundry  Languages;  that  is  to  say,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Dutch,  English  and  Irish. 

Thes  two  bodies  continued  to  the  age  of  twenty  eight  years,  and  the  one 
departed  before  the  other,  which  was  dolorous  and  heavy  to  the  other,  for 
which  many  required  of  the  other  to  be  merry.  He  answered,  ‘  How  can  I 
be  merry,  that  have  my  true  Marrow  as  a  dead  Carrion  about  my  Back, 
which  was  wont  to  sing  and  play  with  me.  The  bearing  of  a  Burden  so 
heavy,  dead,  cold  and  unsavoury  taketh  all  earthly  Pleasure  from  me.’ 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  survivor  was  obliged  to  carry  his 
burden,  but  it  cannot  have  been  very  long.  The  famous  “  Siamese 
Twins,”  who  were  born  in  1811,  died  within  two  hours  of  each 
other,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Buchanan  also  gives  a  description  of  the  Scottish  double  monster, 
affirming  that  there  were  “  many  honest  and  credible  persons  who 
saw  the  prodigy  with  their  own  eyes.” 

Although  less  phenomenal,  the  researches  of  James  IV  into  the 
development  of  language  are  well  known  and  oft  quoted.  “  The 
King,  eager  to  know  in  what  tongue  a  child  would  speak,  if  isolated 
from  the  speaking  world  during  its  early  years,  caused  two  children 
to  be  marooned  with  a  deaf  nurse  on  the  Island  of  Inchkeith.”  In 
the  picturesque  words  of  Lindsay,  ”  The  King  gart  take  a  dumb 
woman  and  put  her  into  Inch  Keith,  and  gave  her  two  young  Bairns 
in  company  with  her  and  gart  furnished  them  with  al  Necessaries 
.  .  .  desiring  to  understand  the  Language  thir  Bairns  could  speak 
when  they  came  of  lawful  age.  Some  say  they  spak  guid  Hebrew. 
But  as  to  my  self,  I  know  not.” 

The  King’s  Services  to  Medical  Education. 

During  the  reign  of  James  IV  and  even  in  his  father’s  time,  many 
books  were  imported  into  Scotland.  There  exists  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  James  Inglis,  thanking  him  for  certain  books  on  alchemy,  and 
books  also  appear  among  the  cargoes  conveyed  by  Andrew  Haly- 
burton.  The  physician  to  James  III,  William  Schevez  of  St. 
Andrews,  had  studied  at  Louvain  and  was  a  keen  bibliophile.  A 
remnant  of  his  library  still  exists.  Schevez  whose  emoluments  in¬ 
cluded  a  salary  of  £20  a  year,  oats  for  two  horses,  and  a  velvet  gown. 
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rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  1478  and  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  when  James  IV  became  king.  He  died  in  1497  and 
was  succeeded  as  Archbishop  by  the  king’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  Ross. 
A  few  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Ross,  the  post  was  assigned  to 
.Alexander  Stewart,  the  king’s  illegitimate  son.  About  this  time,  the 
growing  interest  in  education  was  stimulated  by  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  compelling  all  noblemen  to  send  their  eldest  sons  to  school 
“  until  they  be  competently  founded  and  have  jierfect  Latin  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Laws,”  so  that  they  might  administer  better  justice 
on  behalf  of  the  king. 

Another  important  advance  in  education  was  the  founding  of 
.Aberdeen  University  in  1495  by  Bishop  Elphinstone,  a  Glasgow 
student  who  became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  1483.  The  king  viewed 
with  alarm  the  illiteracy  of  the  north  “  where  dwell  men  uncultivated, 
ignorant  of  letters  and  almost  wild  ...  so  that  fit  men  are  not  to 
be  found  for  preaching  the  word  of  God.”  The  words  quoted  are 
from  the  Papal  Bull,  which  continues  ”  and  as  King  James  eagerly 
desires  that  in  Aberdeen  there  be  erected  a  university  of  general 
study  in  theology  and  law  and  medicine.” 

Although  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews  (1411)  and  Glasgow 
(1451)  are  of  older  foundation,  Aberdeen  was  the  first  British 
University  to  give  instruction  in  medicine  as  a  special  subject  of 
study.  The  individual  responsible  for  teaching  medicine  was  called 
the  “  mediciner,”  with  a  salary  of  £12  a  year  and  the  right  of  salmon 
fishing  in  the  River  Don.  The  university  in  Old  Aberdeen  was 
named  King’s  College,  and  was  completed  in  1505.  In  that  same 
year  there  occurred  another  event  of  importance  to  medical  education, 
namely,  the  granting  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  of  a  “  Seal 
of  Cause  ”  or  Charter  of  Privileges  to  the  Surgeons  and  Barber- 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  This  document  was  ratified  by  King  James 
IV  in  the  following  year,  and  thus  established  the  body  which  became 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  laid  down  in  this 
Giarter  that  every  member  of  the  craft  must  be  able  to  “  baith  wryte 
and  reid.”  He  must  also  know  the  “  nature  and  complexion  of  manis 
lx)die  ”  and  “  all  the  veynes  of  the  same  thatt  he  may  mak  flew- 
Iwthomea  (phlebotomy)  in  dew  tyme.”  The  craft  was  to  be  granted, 
once  a  year,  the  body  of  an  executed  criminal,  “  ane  condempnit  man 
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efter  he  be  deid  to  make  anatomea  of  quhairthrow  we  may  half 
experience.”  The  craft  was  further  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aquavitae  (alcohol)  within  the  burgh — a  boon  which  has 
been  allowed  to  lapse  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Public  Health  Regulations  under  James  IV. 

The  three  chief  preventable  diseases  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
leprosy,  syphilis,  and  plague,  and  efforts  were  made  to  limit  their 
ravages.  Of  course  there  were  other  epidemic  diseases,  but  those 
were  the  commonest  scourges  and  doubtless  they  were  associated  with 
heavy  mortality. 

Leprosy  was  fairly  widespread  although  various  other  skin  diseases 
were  mistaken  for  leprosy.  Leprosy  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  King  Robert  Bruce.  In  the  times  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
various  regulations  were  in  force  regarding  lepers.  They  were  obliged 
to  use  leper  houses  or  lazar  houses  of  their  own,  to  give  warning  of 
their  approach  by  a  clapper  or  a  bell  and  to  enter  towns  only  on 
specified  days  and  times. 

At  Liberton  near  Edinburgh  there  may  still  be  seen  a  well,  in 
which  the  water,  coated  with  an  oily  scum,  was  believed,  and  prob¬ 
ably  with  some  justification,  to  be  a  specific  for  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  especially  for  leprosy.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  new  law 
relating  to  leprosy  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  James  IV. 

It  is  during  his  period,  however,  that  the  scourge  of  venereal 
disease  spread  from  the  Continent  to  Scotland.  The  disease  of  syphi¬ 
lis,  although  it  was  not  known  by  that  name  until  Fracastor  published 
his  famous  poem  in  1530,  became  rampant  in  Scotland  in  1496,  the 
year  after  its  first  dramatic  appearance  at  Naples.  In  Scotland  it 
became  known  as  “  grandgore,”  sometimes  ”  grantgor  ”  or  simply 
“  gor,”  a  name  corresponding  to  the  French  ”  verole  ”  or  the  English 
”  pox.”  It  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland  in 
November  1495  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  already  mentioned  as  the  claim¬ 
ant  to  the  English  throne  whose  cause  was  upheld  by  King  James 
IV.  He  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  many  followers  and  it 
can  be  readily  understood  that  some  of  them  were  infected  with 
syphilis,  which  was  sweeping  across  Europe  with  epidemic  virulence. 
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That  the  disease  was  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  in  1497-98 
is  evident  from  the  Lord  High  Treasurer’s  Accounts.  The  records 
include  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Linlithgow  and  Dairy  in  Galloway. 

1497  To  ane  woman  with  the  grantgore  at  Dalrye,  by  the  King’s 

Command,  14d. 

“  To  them  that  had  the  grantgor  at  Linlithquho  8d. 

“  To  the  seke  folk  in  the  grantgore  in  Glasgow  2s. 

“  At  Stiruelin,  to  the  seke  folk  in  the  grantgore  2s. 

1498  The  pur  folk,  seke  folk,  and  grangor  in  Lithquo  2s.  8d. 

It  is  not  known  why  the  king  distributed  money  to  the  victims  of 
syphilis,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  treatment.  Although  the  sums 
appear  trivial  and  usually  reckoned  in  pence,  they  must  be  multiplied 
thirty  times  at  least  if  we  wish  to  compare  them  with  present-day 
values. 

Various  measures  were  taken  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
For  example,  in  April  1497,  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  issued 
an  edict  that  in  order  to  check  “  the  infirmity  cumm  out  of  Franch,” 
all  prostitutes  were  to  cease  from  vice  and  earn  an  honest  living  by 
work,  otherwise  they  would  be  branded  on  one  cheek  and  banished 
from  the  town.  A  few  years  later  (1507)  the  same  Town  Council 
insisted  that  all  persons  suffering  from  the  “  strange  seikness  of 
Nappilis  ”  should  remain  in  their  houses  and  not  frequent  any  market 
place.  In  Edinburgh  the  regulations  were  even  more  stringent  and 
King  James  was  responsible  for  framing  them.  He  issued,  through 
the  Privy  Council,  “  Ane  grandgore  Act  ”  on  22nd  September  1497, 
ordering  all  who  were  afflicted  by  “  this  contagious  seiknes  callit  the 
grandgor  ”  to  assemble  on  a  given  day  upon  the  sands  of  Leith,  where 
they  would  find  boats  to  take  them  to  the  island  of  Inch  Keith  and 
where  they  would  remain  until  God  restored  them  to  health.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  ordained  that  anyone  claiming  to  cure  the  disease,  was 
to  be  branded  and  banished.  Apparently  guaiacum  and  mercury 
which  were  early  in  use  on  the  Continent  as  remedies,  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Scotland.  It  would  appear  that  treatment  was 
strongly  discouraged,  as  it  is  on  record  that  in  1509  Thomas  Lyn 
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was  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  town  of  Edinburgh  for  19 
years  for  “  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Lancelote  Patonsoun,”  whom  he  had 
treated  for  syphilis,  unfortunately  with  a  fatal  result.  As  might  be 
expected,  Dunbar  mentions  syphilis  in  his  poetry,  calling  it  the 
Spanish  Pox: 

The  young  men  to  thair  howssis  gyd, 

Had  t>etter  liggit  in  the  stockis; 

Sum  fra  the  l)ordell  wald  nocht  byd, 

Quhill  that  thai  gatt  the  Spanyie  Pockis. 

A  more  fatal  and  widespread  disease  which  reached  Scotland  about 
this  time  was  bubonic  plague.  During  the  previous  century  Scotland 
had  shared  in  the  devastating  Black  Death,  and  there  had  been  other 
epidemics,  but  at  the  time  with  which  we  deal,  in  1498,  plague  broke 
out  in  Edinburgh  and  the  Town  Council  forbade  anyone  to  accom¬ 
modate  travellers  without  due  permission.  The  importing  of  English 
cloth  (Inglis  clayth)  into  the  town  was  forbidden,  as  it  was  believed 
to  carry  infection.  Further,  no  child  under  the  age  of  13  years  was 
jiermitted  to  wander  on  the  streets  unattended,  and  no  one  might 
go  out  of  doors  after  10  p.  m.  except  on  lawful  errands  (leifull 
airands)  and  each  such  was  to  carry  a  lantern  or  candle  (bouet  or 
candil).  Dogs  and  swine  in  the  streets,  if  not  under  control,  were 
to  be  slaughtered.  The  destruction  of  rats  was  not  advised  until 
the  following  century,  when  Aberdeen  was  the  pioneer  of  this  im¬ 
portant  measure.  At  this  time  also,  in  1499,  official  scavengers  were 
appointed  to  cleanse  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  Their  names  were 
Will  Rae,  George  Stewart,  James  Galoway  and  Alexander  Stobo 
and  the  wage  of  each  was  twelve  pence  per  day.  The  first  mention 
of  compulsory  notification  of  plague,  within  24  hours  of  the  onset, 
is  to  be  found  in  an  edict  dated  4th  July  1505,  only  a  few  days  after 
the  granting  of  the  Seal  of  Cause  to  the  Barbers  and  Surgeons.  It  is 
quoted  in  “  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh 
1403-1528  ”  which  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  time. 
Householders  are  charged  to  “  revele  the  seikness  ”  within  24  hours. 

In  January  1513  King  James  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  Burghs  of 
Scotland  in  which  he  made  some  inqKirtant  suggestions  regarding 
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the  prevention  of  plague.  The  letter  is  of  great  interest  and,  coupled 
with  the  Grandgore  Act  already  mentioned,  it  shows  that  the  king 
bestowed  considerable  thought  and  attention  upon  the  public  health. 
He  regarded  measures  of  isolation  as  of  first  importance.  The  plague- 
stricken  jicrsons  were  to  remain  confined  in  their  houses  for  forty 
days  and  were  to  have  no  communication  with  healthy  persons  un¬ 
less  they  carried  a  white  stick  and  wore  a  piece  of  white  cloth  sewed 
conspicuously  to  the  clothes  they  wore.  Infected  houses  were  also 
to  be  marked,  as  was  done  during  the  Great  Plague  of  London  many 
years  later.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  mark  was  not  a  cross  chalked 
upon  the  door,  but  a  white  sheet  draped  across  the  entrance  or  stair¬ 
way,  so  that  anyone  passing  it  would  do  so  at  his  own  peril.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  harbour  strangers  or  to  import  goods  from  any 
infected  or  suspected  area.  Dogs,  cats  and  pigs  found  wandering 
in  the  streets  were  to  be  destroyed.  Beggars  were  to  be  expelled, 
unless  they  were  aged  or  blind.  Contravention  of  the  Act  was  punish¬ 
able  by  death,  or  by  branding  or  banishment,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  It  was  not  until  the  following  reign  that  disinfecting 
stations  were  established  and  there  were  many  plague  epidemics  in 
Scotland  before  the  last  extensive  outbreak  in  1648,  but  the  regula¬ 
tions  suggested  by  King  James  IV  show  that  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  time  in  questions  of  public  hygiene. 


Conclusion. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  claim  that  King  James  the 
Fourth  of  Scotland  was  a  worthy  pioneer  of  science  and  medicine. 
In  the  long  line  of  Stuart  kings,  with  their  curious  mixture  of  wisdom 
and  folly,  he  stands  out  as  a  monarch  whose  advanced  views  brought 
l)enefit  and  enlightenment  to  his  realm  and  hastened  the  dawn  of  a 
new  age.  Although  his  reign  ended  in  the  disaster  of  Flodden,  when 
he  was  among  the  slain,  it  heralded  the  approach  of  happier  and 
healthier  times,  of  more  widespread  education  and  culture,  and  of 
steady  advances  in  science  and  medicine. 
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TEXTS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

DIARY  OF  DR.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  EATON 
An  Itinerant  American  Surgeon  in  1856 
Tkanscribed  by  GEORGE  F.  HACKER 
Introduction 

Between  January  1  and  April  13,  1856  Dr.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Eaton  was  travelling  on  a  surgical  tour  from  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  south  through  central  Tennessee  and  then  east  to  Georgia, 
where  our  record  of  his  activities  stops  at  Marietta,  near  Atlanta. 
He  kept  a  diary  of  this  journey  which  is  reprinted  on  the  following 
pages  because  of  its  extraordinary  interest.  It  describes  a  little 
discussed  type  of  medical  activity  in  this  country  in  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century — the  itinerant  surgeon.  Eaton  specialized  in  opera¬ 
tions  on  cross-eyes,  harelip,  and  clubfoot,  and  in  each  new  town  that 
he  entered  in  his  horse  and  buggy,  victims  of  these  deformities 
sought  him  out.  Frequently  when  he  performed  such  operations,  all 
the  resident  doctors  of  the  town  came  to  watch. 

Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  about  Eaton.  He  was  born  in 
Connecticut  around  1820  and  moved  from  there  to  Troy,  N.  Y. 
where  he  had  his  medical  training.  His  family  next  moved  to  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio,  and  his  brother  practised  medicine  at  Peru,  Ohio  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Although  Thomas  Jefferson  Eaton  did 
not  practise  in  that  vicinity,  he  used  his  brother’s  home  as  his  head¬ 
quarters.  He  roamed  about  the  country  practising  his  specialty  but 
never  settled  anywhere.  Upon  his  death  around  1894,  he  was  buried 
in  the  family  plot  at  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

The  only  writing  of  Eaton’s  which  is  known  to  have  survived  is 
this  diary  which  has  been  preserved  by  members  of  his  family. 

In  addition  to  the  medico-historical  interest  of  this  diary,  its  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  localities  visited  and  comments  on  individuals  or 
events  of  the  day  are  illuminating  and  often  amusing  to  the  twentieth 
century  reader. 
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Diary  of  Dr.  Eaton 
Bowling  Green  Ky.  Jan.  1st,  1856. 

A  A^ew  Year  has  just  made  its  advent,  and  registered  its  Name 
upon  the  “  Scroll  of  Time.” 

All  joyous  I  see  him  bursting  from  the  Orient,  with  the  wight  of 
a  crowned  conqueror,  all  marshalled  for  the  contest,  and  clad  in  the 
habiliments  of  his  own  strength  and  glory.  But  with  his  inherent 
greatness  are  also  the  characteristics  of  his  infant  being.  His  first 
heralding  like  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem,  is  a  radient  glory  in  the 
Eastern  Sky ;  calm,  sweet  &  dewey  as  the  opening  rose,  in  the  breezes 
of  a  May  morning. 

A  few  fleeting  moments,  and  he  rises  from  his  infant  couch  and 
shaking  his  dewey  ringlets  he  sheds  athwart  the  sky  a  clear  and 
splendid  radience.  Nature  opens  an  Anthem  of  joy  which  is  echoed 
from  the  Mountain,  and  reverberated  through  the  \’alleys  until 
creation  itself  seems  one  vast  Harp  upon  which  are  strung  the 
richest  harmonies. 

How  changed  the  notes  since  yesters  eve!  The  Vesper  hymn  was 
but  a  dirge  of  woe.  The  Earth  and  sea,  and  skies  in  sackcloth,  and 
heaved  a  sigh  at  the  page.[a]nt  before  them.  I  looked  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  and  beheld  the  departing  year,  with  tottering  frame, 
and  tumbling  step,  with  locks  all  white  as  driven  snow,  and  palid 
cheek  and  receeding  life  current ;  approach  and  lay  his  withered  hand 
upon  the  Urn,  which  in  a  few  brief  moments,  was  to  entomb  his  form 
forever. 

He  cast  his  glassy  Eyes  about  upon  the  broad  Earth  all  drai)ed 
in  mourning,  while  a  tear  stole  out  and  dried  ujjon  the  lifeless  cheek, 
a  hurried  breathing  convulsed  his  frame  and  a  pall  of  darkness  hid 
him  from  my  vision.  “  Farewell  old  year,"  thy  infant  days,  and 
joyous,  happy  smiling  youth,  are  all  gone  now ;  yea  thy  summer 
brightness,  and  thy  luxuriant  manhood  too;  thy  most  glorious 
beauties,  &  thy  brightest  hoi>es,  are  sear,  and  withered  as  the  flower 
at  noon;  and  thy  manhood,  and  even  thy  green  old  age,  are  but 
things  that  were,  and  thou  art  gone;  and  now  on  this  birthday  of 
thy  kinsman,  not  one  Sou  or  Daughter  sheds  a  tear  oer  thy  cold 
grave. 
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Hast  thou  lived  for  naught.  If  so  thou  art  not  alone;  for  many 
many  things  both,  good  and  evil  lie  hurried  here  with  thee.  How 
many  joyous  hopes — bright  prospects  and  good  resolves,  have  long 
since  “  Slept  the  Sleep  ”  that  knows  no  waking !  How  many  zvrecked 
hearts,  and  sadened  spirits  will  remember  thee,  as  their  bosom 
companion!  How  many  intellects  dethroned,  how  many  worshiping 
at  the  Shrine  of  Backus,  have  the  Serpents  fang  fast  in  their  vitals, 
and  begin  to  feel  the  virus  coursing  the  life  currant,  and  maddening 
the  brain,  and  beastifying  the  Soul  I 

But  thou  hast  also  witnessed  many  noble  self  sacrifysing  deeds. 
Many  a  brave  heart  and  true,  have  deserted  happy  homes  and  dear 
friend,  and  luring  prospects  of  future  weal  and  affluence  and  offered 
themselves  upon  the  Altar  of  humanity,  and  nobly  devoted  their  all 
to  the  great  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind. 

Civilization — political  and  religious  liberty,  the  development  of 
mind,  and  the  march  of  Empire  have  moved  nobly  on,  shadowing 
forth  faintly,  what  years  in  the  distant  future  may  yet  behold. 

Jany  2  Went  to  Franklin 

Jany  3d.  Cold  and  windy 

Jany  4th.  The  same  as  3d.  Formed  a  new  acquaintance  and 
spent  the  evening  with  her,  I  think  her  a  Lady.  She  is  too  good  for 
the  town  by  a  long  ways. 

Jany  5  Drove  to  Bowling  Green  in  3  hours  through  the  cold. 
Met  my  friend  Cook  and  others. 

Jany  6  Sabbath.  Went  to  church.  Mr  Pendleton  delivered  a 
discourse  full  of  deep  toned  piety  and  solid  argument. 

Jany  7  Cold  &  Clear 

Jany  8  Cold  with  some  snow 

Jany  9  “  Thermometer  at  10°  below  zero. 

Jany  10  Still  cold 

Jany  11  Took  instructions  in  the  art  to  cure  stamering  of  Prof 
Johnson.  Now  hold  Stamerer  hold!! 

Jany  12  Went  to  Franklin. 

Jany  13  Went  to  church  and  came  near  freezing,  both  from  the 
dullness  of  the  sermon  and  want  of  fire.  In  the  evening  went  into 
the  country  to  see  Fannie  at  her  uncles — found  them  a  pleasant  and 
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agreeable  people,  and  was  very  agreeably  entertained,  particularly 
by  Fannie  who  knows  well  how  to  do  it. 

Jany  14"-15-16  Cold  remained  in  Franklin.  Made  Pres.‘  for 
several  cases. 

Jany  17"  The  Sun  rose  clear  and  pleasant  as  a  May  Morning. 
Started  for  the  South.  Stoped  on  my  way  and  operated  upon  Miss 
Morgan’s  Eye.  Stayed  over  night  at  Mr  Bailys  in  Tenn.  Had  a 
pleasant  chat  with  Miss  Mary. 

Jany  18  Pleasant  and  warm.  Stoped  at  Tyree  Springs,  22  miles 
North  from  Nashville  on  the  Pike.  There  are  three  or  four  Springs 
one  Chalybeate,  one  white  sulphur,  and  one  red  sulphur.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  commodious  and  capable  of  accommodating  300  or  400 
visitors.  It  would  be  a  delightful  place  to  spend  the  hot  Summer 
Months.  Two  years  since  the  Western  Military  Institute  was  moved 
here  from  Ky.  There  were  about  one  hundred  striplings  here  for  a 
year  or  more,  with  a  decided  show  of  brass  on  their  coats,  and 
perhaps  not  less  in  their  faces,  but  I  doubt  if  even  that  did  not  quail 
before  the  cannons  mouth. 

The  Institute  is  now  moved  to  Nashville,  whereby  delaying  my 
journal  I  now  see  the  brass  buttons. 

Jany  19"  Arrive  at  Nashville,  the  day  is  cooler  and  cloudy. 

Jany  20"  It  snowed  near  three  inches  during  the  night,  and  this 
morning  looks  decididly  wintery.  It  being  Sabbath  I  attended  Baptist 
Meeting.  The  Speaker,  Rev  Mr  Bayless  preached  from  this  text. 
“  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  let  him  be  “  Anathame 
Maranatha” 

I  have  not  heard  the  Sermon  excelled  for  a  day.  He  spoke  of  the 
fall  of  Man  from  his  first  estate,  of  the  consternation  in  the  courts  of 
Heaven,  and  of  the  Legions  of  Angels  that  winged  their  flight  to  the 
Garden,  to  behold  and  weep  over  the  Catastrophe — of  the  “  Coven¬ 
ant  ’’  “  that  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  should  bruise  the  Serpent’s 
head  ” — of  the  faith  of  the  Prophets — and  finally  of  the  thrilling 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  U|kui  these  last  he  s|X)ke  with  fer¬ 
vent  eloquence  and  splendid  imagery,  that  not  only  captivated  the 
mind ;  but  enlisted  the  heart,  with  the  deep  toned  pathos  that  marked 
its  delivery. 


*  Prescriptions. 
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Jany  21st  Saw  some  patients  upon  whom  I  operated  last  spring 
for  cross-Eyes.  Found  the  Eyes  straight  and  the  individuals  highly 
pleased  particularly  an  old  Widower.  Probably  he  thinks  his  eyes 
will  get  him  a  new  wife.  He  is  conductor  at  the  Penitentiary.  He 
led  me  through  the  wards.  I  saw  some  beautiful  vessels  of  cedar 
wood  in  the  coopers  department.  In  this  department  there  is  a  Physi¬ 
cian  who  was  Post  Master,  and  is  sentenced  ten  years  for  robing 
the  mails.  I  think  you  had  better  been  making  Pills  about  that  time 
Sir.  The  labor  is  hard  and  constant,  but  I  had  rather  do  that  than 
to  endure  the  cell  during  a  cold  night.  Verily,  “  the  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  is  hard.” 

Jany  22d  Still  cold.  Run  about  town  all  day,  seeing  the 
“  Sights.”  Saw  but  few  however  worthy  of  mention. 

The  State  House  is  obviously  the  feature  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
magnificent  building  of  enormous  lime  stone,  which  are  principally 
quarried  and  dressed  by  convicts  from  a  quarry  near  the  Penitentiary. 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  as  also  in  the  Representatives  department  a 
considerable  of  a  beautiful  mottled  marble  is  used  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  Here  it  is  expected  that  the  genius  and  intellect  of 
the  State  are  assembled,  but  I  don’t  think  they  have  much  more 
sense  than  the  Law  allows  them  anyhozv. 

The  building  is  not  quite  completed,  and  it  is  expected  its  cost  will 
be  about  one  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  about  ten  years  since  it  was 
commenced.* 

I  passed  Mrs  Polks  residence  which  is  probably  the  finest  in  the 
city.  The  Tomb  of  the  deceased  President  is  in  the  front  yard,  which 
is  large  and  beautiful. 

Crossed  the  Suspension  bridge  in  my  carriage.  It  has  a  span  of 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  and  some  75  or  100  feet  above  the 
Cumberland.  I  felt  a  little  easier  after  I  was  over,  for  only  a  short 
time  since  it  broke  through,  with  a  six  horse  wagon,  a  horse  &  buggy 
and  a  footman  or  two,  killing  all  the  horses,  and  one  or  two  men, 
Mr  McWhorter,  the  Piano  man  here  today.  We  go  to  Murfrees- 
borough  to-morrow — probably — 

My  friend  Mr  McManus  leaves  for  Memphis  in  the  morrow.  May 
he  have  a  more  pleasant  trip  that  I  think  he  will. 

’  Nashville  was  not  officially  made  the  capital  of  Tennessee  until  1843. 
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I  had  better  call  and  present  my  letter  of  introduction  from  Judge 
Loving  to  Ex  Govr  Brown,  in  the  morning  if  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

Saw  a  Gentleman  today  who  has  a  little  daughter  six  years  badly 
cross- Eyed.  He  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  have  them 
straightened  but  has  but  little  confidence  from  the  fact  that  Prof  Eve  * 
has  tried  and  failed.  Well  if  he  gives  me  the  a  chance  at  them,  and  I 
don’t  do  it.  I’ll  own  being  mistaken  once. 

I  have  found  several  very  agreeable  acquaintances  since  coming 
here.  I  think  there  are  more  tall  men  here  than  I  ever  before  saw 
at  one  place.  I  suppose  that  many  of  them  are  Legislators,  and  their 
high  aspirations  account  for  it.  I  thought  I  was  a  tolerable  specimen 
but  I  am  no  consideration — 

Jany  23  Left  Nashville  afternoon  and  drove  to  Murfreesborough 
30  miles  over  a  rode  that  would  have  been  elegant  for  a  sleigh,  but 
too  smooth  and  slipry  for  a  buggy. 

Jany  24th  Find  Murfreesborough  a  pleasant  place.  Called  upon 
several  Physicians  and  found  several  other  acquaintances,  through 
the  politeness  of  Mine  host  Mr  Stewart  who  is  a  Gentleman  and 
keeps  a  “  Model  Hotel.”  May  he  prosper  as  he  deserves. 

Found  7  letters  in  the  P  O  for  me,  three  of  which  had  been  opened 
by  President  Eaton  of  the  University  here. 

I  will  “  ask  you  into  my  parlor  Mr  fly  ” — if  you  open  many  more 
of  my  letters. 

Two  of  them  report  money  that  was  due  me  all  right,  an  other 
one  from  a  Lady,  tells  me  that  she  reckons,  Dan  Cupid  has  frozen  to 
death  during  this  cold  weather;  as  her  susceptible  heart,  has  with¬ 
stood  several  protracted  seises  and  came  out  unscathed. 

Jany  25”  Looked  about  the  town  some,  wrote  two  letters  and  at 
night  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  some  Gentleman,  upon 
the  topics  of  the  day : — events  present  and  antecedent.  We  all  agreed 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  greatest  man  that  has  ever  lived 
considering  all  things.  His  ambition  towered  like  the  Alps,  but  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  good  of  France. 

Jany  26th  Snowed  all  last  night,  the  snow  this  morning  is  four 
inches,  which  turned  to  rain,  which  has  continued  all  day.  An  old 
man  came  in  from  Alabama,  after  a  Negro  boy  had  run  off  and  has 


*  Probably  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  (1806-1877),  a  well  known  southern  surgeon. 
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been  in  jail  here  four  or  five  months.  He  is  but  sixteen  years  old. 
He  would  not  tell  who  he  belonged  to  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
did  tell  his  Master  was  written  to  who  wrote  back  word  to  take  good 
care  of  him  until  he  sent  for  him.  The  Jailor  offers  a  $1000,00  for 
him  which  I  would  think  is  all  he  is  worth. 

Received  a  letter  from  Uncle  Billy  Wells,  stating  that  an  operation 
— ^for  which  I  am  to  get  $100,00  if  it  succeeds, — is  doing  well. 

Some  fun  gotten  up  at  the  dinner  table  by  a  fine  looking  young 
Lady,  propounding  conundrums  to  a  young  Dutchman,  not  very 
long  across  the  water.  He  nicks  furstay. 

He  took  in  a  pencil  and  paper  after  dinner,  for  him  to  write 
him  down. 

I  find  to  night  that  her  room  is  next  to  mine  with  only  a  door 
lietween — Wonder  if  she  wont  give  a  cast  to  my  dreaming  r every 
to  night  ? — 

Jany  27"  Decidedly  sloshey. 

.\ttended  Baptist  Church  and  heard  a  sermon  by  Rev  Joseph  S 
Eaton  D  D,  who  is  probably  about  a  42  cousin.  He  is  not  as  tall  as 
myself  but  thicker  set.  Some  resemblance  in  features.  He  has  an  open, 
rather  prepossessing  countenance,  keen  eye,  and  good  head.  His  voice 
is  strong  and  sonorous,  his  delivery  fluent,  but  physically  somewhat 
laborious.  His  ideas  if  anything  seem  to  be  in  advance  of  his  speech, 
so  that  he  seems  not  to  exhaust  his  subject.  His  sermon  was  a  sound 
practical  one,  without  any  apparent  effort  at  greatness. 

Had  a  pleasant  conversation  with  a  young  man,  who  has  been  to 
California  for  5  years.  He  talked  of  much,  which  is  interesting  of 
California  life,  and  her  prospects.  In  crossing  the  Isthmus  he  saw 
the  renowned  Gen  Walker  *  of  Sonora  memory.  He  [Gen.  Walker] 
is  a  young  man  of  about  28  years.  His  father  and  brother  now  live 
at  Nashville,  where  he  was  raised.  He  is  a  regularly  educated  Physi- 

*  William  Walker  (1824-1860),  the  American  freebooter,  who  after  a  varied 
career  including  the  practise  of  law,  medicine  and  journalism  had  gone  to  California 
where  in  1853  he  organized  a  filibustering  band  to  conquer  Mexican  territory.  For 
a  short  time  he  held  Lower  California  and  Sonora,  proclaiming  them  an  independent 
republic.  His  subsequent  adventures  in  Nicaragua,  of  which  he  was  “  president  ” 
for  a  short  time,  led  to  a  coalition  of  Central  .\merican  states  against  him,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  his  capture  and  execution  by  the  Honduran  authorities.  As 
“president”  of  Nicaragua  in  1856,  he  had  repealed  the  laws  prohibiting  slavery, 
in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  southern  states. 
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cian,  and  I  do  not  know  but  at  the  Law  also.  He  is  rather  slender 
in  form  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manner,  but  there  is  certainly 
an  under  current  to  this  unobtrusive  appearance,  that  one  does  not  see 
at  a  glance,  for  he  must  possess,  a  bravery — a  will  and  a  persever¬ 
ance — like  a  Napoleon. 

He  has  braved  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  whose  country  he  has 
been,  and  the  displeasure  of  his  native  countrys  government  officials : 
and  with  a  few  followers,  he  has  endured  hunger,  fatigue  and  all 
the  privations  of  civilized  life,  with  no  reliance  but  his  own  strong 
arm  and  dauntless  heart.  But  a  few  months  since  he  penetrated 
Central  America  with  fifty  or  sixty  forlorn  followers,  pursued  by  the 
vigilance  of  his  paternal  government,  and  surrounded  by  enemies, 
but  from  that  perilous  position  he  is  said  to  have  arisen,  and  that 
now  with  plenty  of  fighting  men,  he  is  Master  of  Niceraugua.  May 
he  not  only  remain  master  of  Niceraugua  but  finally  take  the  Musquito 
Territory  under  his  protection  and  thus  settle  the  matter  that  now 
seems  likely  to  embroil  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britans. 

Jany  28"  Rode  some  distance  in  the  country  to  see  a  Lady  with 
Strabismus.  Enquiring  at  Readyville  for  directions  a  young  man, 
very  generously  offered  to  accompany  me,  particularly,  as  it  was  a 
foul  night,  and  I  intended  to  abide  with  them.  I  may  not  be  much 
of  a  judge  of  such  matters,  but  I  dont  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
inducement  so  far  as  the  Girl  is  concerned,  but  there  may  be  consider¬ 
able  in  the  old  man’s  8CK)  acre  farm. 

Jany  29th  Run  about  the  country  some. 

Jany  30"  Did  the  same.  Operated  upon  a  boy  for  a  cross- Eye 
who  yelled  like  a  little  loon. 

Stayed  at  Mr.  Hares  over  night,  where  there  were  some  galses,  in 
at  a  quilting. 

Jany  31st  Returned  to  Murfreesboro.  Called  on  Rev  Dr  Elaton. 
He  lives  just  out  of  the  town  in  a  fine  brick  mansion  close  to  the 
College  of  which  he  is  the  President. 

He  is  jovial  and  sociable,  open  and  free  in  conversation,  and  plain 
in  apparrell.  His  nativity  is  Delaware  Ohio,  his  descent — from  the 
Pennsylvania  brotherhood.  His  wife,  a  N  Yorker,  and  regarded  as 
a  very  talented  woman.  Tarried  and  took  dinner  with  them,  and  was 
invited  to  remain  over  night. 
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Found  a  letter  in  the  office  from  Cousin  Annie,  who  has  answered 
mine  promptly,  and  told  me  many  things  which  were  interesting. 
Who  is  that  “  little  hlue-Eycd  Lady  ”  Cousin  Ann — who  thought  I 
was  so  fine  looking — and  wanted  Miniature?  Eh! 

I  have  no  doubt  she  is  smart,  she  certainly  has  excellent  judgment 
— Well  Ann — if  you  think  she  will  do — you  may  consider  yourself 
authorized  to  barter  me  off — Dont  you  promise  her  value  re’cd  for  I 
expect  to  cheat  somebody  the  worst  way  yet ! 

Drove  out  ten  miles  toward  Shelbyville,  and  stayed  at  Minters. 

Feb  1st  Went  to  see  a  cross-Eyed  woman  who  wanted  them 
straight  but  her  husband  was  not  at  home.  Blame  your  husband,  I 
wish  you  had  none. 

Also,  a  Qub-foot  child  in  the  same  neighborhood,  which  is  too 
young,  want  it  attended  too,  when  I  return. 

Feb  2d  Went  at  night  to  operate  upon  a  young  lady’s  Eye.  In 
the  morning  a  messenger  came  for  me  to  go  to  Fosterville  to  operate 
on  two  cases,  one  was  a  little  child  but  six  weeks  old  with  club-foot. 
Its  Mother  a  very  pretty,  sensible  lively  woman.  I  told  her  the  child 
was  too  young,  but  she  would  hardly  let  me  go  without  operating, 
although  I  promised  to  do  it  as  I  returned.  She  contrasts  widely 
with  the  people  about  her,  for  I  think  I  have  not  seen  a  more  ignorant, 
stogy  and  lifeless  a  people  than  in  this  immediate  vicinity  for  a  long 
time. 

Drove  to  Shelbyville  at  night. 

Feb.  3  Sabbath.  Went  to  hear  the  Rev  Mr  Dashield,  an  old  man 
of  splendid  ability,  who  preaches  with  the  “  spirit  and  the  under¬ 
standing  also.” 

Feb.  4"  Cold  but  clear — 

Feb.  5th  Ditto — 

Attended  the  meeting  of  the  “  Mystic  Brotherhood  ”  the  Lodge  is 
larger  and  better  conducted,  than  any  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
The  members  seem  to  be  of  the  right  Stamp — 

Feb.  6"  Drove  to  Petersburgh.  On  the  way  got  onto  a  slipry  hill, 
and  run  down  a  bank  twenty  feet — Friend  Askew  was  with  me,  and 
jumped  out  of  the  Buggy  in  the  trip. 

A  heavy  rain  came  on  before  getting  there,  which  continued  all 
night.  Put  up  with  Mr  Mitchell’s  very  clever  people. 
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Feb.  7"  Went  to  see  a  Woman  with  St,  upon  whom  Dr  Wood 
attempted  to  operate  some  years  since,  and  failed  on  account  of  her 
chicken  heart.  Stayed  over  night  with  Mr  Lawrence,  a  very  clever 
gentleman,  who  wanted  me  to  stay  a  week  or  two  with  him. 

Feb.  8"  Snowed  about  an  inch  this  morning.  Mud  forty. 

Feb.  9"  Operated  today  upon  a  little  son  (aet)  3  of  Mr  Beasleys 
for  Hare-Lip.  Dr  Smith  was  with  me.  Administered  Chloroform 
and  completed  the  operation  very  nicely.  They  were  highly  pleased 
with  it. 

Feb  10th  Sunday — As  there  were  extensive  preparations  this 
morning  going  on  for  church  I  concluded  to  attend.  There  had  been 
no  meeting  for  several  weeks,  and  some  of  the  prominent  members 
were  out  early  cutting  wood — shovelling  out  dirt,  sweeping,  arrange- 
ing  benches  etc.  etc.  In  due  time  the  congregation  began  to  assemble, 

“  me  self  "  with  the  balance.  Our  seats  were  high  backed  moveable 
benches.  One  old  stove,  with  its  pipe  running  through  a  broken 
pane  of  glass,  warmed  us  a  little  and  nearly  smoked  our  eyes  out,  by 
the  wind  blowing  directly  into  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Windows  were 
finally  opend  sufficient  to  dilute  the  smoke  by  supplying  the  place 
by  cold  air.  About  a  dozen  ladies  graced  the  occasion.  They  looked 
somewhat  as  though  they  had  been  scared  out  of  a  brush  heap,  and 
a  bunch  of  goods  thrown  at — and  lodged  upon  them.  The  most  of 
them  were  in  black  some  in  a  kind  of  grizzly  gray,  hung  loosely  upon 
them  with  the  additional  article  that  seems  to  be  much  in  vogue,  a 
kind  of  half  umbrella  shaped  thing,  reaching  about  half  w'ay  from 
head  to  feet. 

Services  finally  commenced  by  reading  a  hymn,  some  one  led  off 
in  a  cracked  kettle  kind  of  voice  while  others  followed.  While  they 
were  singing  the  second  hymn  Rev  Mr  Stone  of  Alabama  steped  in 
on  his  way  from  Nashville  home,  and  made  us  a  “  first  rate  "  preach. 
He  dined  at  our  hotel,  mine  Host  being  himself  a  preacher. 

An  Ohio  Yankee,  who  has  been  here  for  a  few  weeks,  and  of 
course  must  be  doing  something,  curses  the  slothful,  doonothing 
habits  of  the  people — punches  the  fire — and  breakes  out  and  cuts 
wood  occasionally,  has  hung  up  blankets  about  the  head  of  his  bed — 
where  during  the  cold  weather  it  was  rather  airy  for  comfort — and 
kicks  out  the  cats,  that  are  in  the  habit  of  serenading  us  rather 
unharmoniously  during  the  night. 
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Drove  to  Fayetteville  twelve  miles  through  the  mud  knee  deep, 
in  the  evening. 

Feb  11th  Spent  the  day  looking  about  the  town,  which  is  rather 
a  pleasant  one  than  other  wise  in  appearance,  the  Court-House  of 
course  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  principle  feature  of  attraction, 
everything  else  centreing  to  it. 

A  tornado  passed  over  and  demolished  about  half  the  town  four 
years  since,  which  was  probably  an  advantage,  as  it  is  rebuilt  with 
better  buildings.  Dwelling  business  houses,  and  churches  were  pros¬ 
trated,  in  its  march  like  cobb  houses. 

Feb  12th  Rode  some  eight  miles  in  the  country  and  straightened 
a  womans  Eye.  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  her  place  I  would  have  let 
it  alone,  as  it  was  some  little  excuse  for  her  ugliness.  They  lived  in 
a  little  low-white  house  with  green  banisters,  and  I  believe  some 
window  lights  in  it,  which  is  a  rare  thing  with  the  country  people, 
unless  they  are  very  wealthy.  A  new  feature  (to  me)  in  culinary 
arrangements  was  sausage  meat  tied  up  in  corn  shucks. 

The  father  of  the  lady  who  lives  near  by,  came  over  to  see  the 
operation.  He  bleeds  and  extracts  teeth,  and  while  there  an  old 
thin — bloodless — and  emaciated  woman,  who  looked  as  though  a  pint 
of  blood  thrown  into  her  veins — would  do  her  much  more  good, 
than  to  have  it  taken  out ;  came  to  be  bled.  She  had  some  kind  of 
sore  upon  a  finger. 

He — I  suppose  not  wishing  to  stand  back  in  a  professional  matter 
— officiated  and  did  it  admirably. 

Went  from  there  a  few  miles  to  see  a  young  lady,  who  would 
weigh  about  three  hundred  and  had  a  cross-Eye.  Her  mother  is  a 
widow.  They  have  200  acres  of  land  among  the  hills ;  but  were  too 
poor  to  have  anything  done.  I  suppose  really  that  their  farm  hardly 
makes  them  a  support.  Stayed  over  night  with  them,  but  I  believe 
I  will  not  describe  accommodations. 

Feb  13"  Returned  to  town  through  Mulberry,  where  I  saw  Drs 
Moore  and  Whitaker,  both  very  gentlemany  men. 

Feb  14th  The  weather  is  pleasant  and  it  begins  to  look  like 
Spring. 

Spent  some  time  w  ith  Dr  McNeally  who  is  much  of  a  gentleman. 
He  knew  Dr  Wood  well,  who  has  operated  through  here,  and  done 
most  that  was  to  be  done. 
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Four  Yankees  at  the  Hotel  one-ex-clock  peddler  who  married  here, 
two  selling  books  at  auction,  and  one  stove  peddler.  I  guess  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Feb  15th  Drove  twenty  miles  through  the  mud  to  Branchville. 

Feb  16"  Ditto  to  Winchester. 

Feb  17"  Sabbath.  Went  to  Church  where  I  heard  Rev  Dr  Eaton 
of  Murfreesboro  preach.  He  came  to  preach  for  the  “  Young  ladies 
bible  Society,”  which  is  established  here  by  the  ladies  attending 
school. 

A  whole  regiment  of  them  came  into  church  this  mom  in  regular 
file.  I  see  some  among  them,  that  begin  to  look  somewhat  natural. 
A  collection  was  taken  up  but  I  do  not  know  how  liberal  it  was.  I 
walked  from  church  with  Dr  Eaton  by  whom  I  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Trimble  the  Baptist  minister,  who  gave  me  a  very  cordial  invitation 
to  dine  with  them,  but  I  declined.  I  expect  I  had  better  have  gone 
for  there  are  some  young  ladies  boarding  there.  Heard  Dr  Eaton 
preach  again  at  night.  Both  his  sermons  were  replete  with  sound 
agreement — fine  rhetoric  and  deep  toned  piety. 

Feb  18th  Visited  the  female  School  here  under  the  charge  of 
the  Baptist.  Mr  Graves  Principal.  There  are  125  pupils  in  attend¬ 
ance.  After  chappel  services  Dr  Eaton  &  Mr  Graves  lectured  the 
Girls  upon  dipping,^  their  sallow  faces,  ruined  health —  and  giddy 
brains.  I  believe  if  I  had  a  wife  who  practiced  the  disgusting  thing, 
I  would  get  a  divorce,  or  run  away. — 

Went  with  Prof  Spencer  who  is  a  perfect  gentleman  and  fine 
teacher — to  hear  his  class  in  Mathematics.  It  consisted  of  some  ten 
young  ladies  who  acquited  themselves  admirably.  At  the  close  of 
the  recitation  I  gave  them  a  difficult  question  in  Trigonometry,  which 
a  little  black  Eyed  one  solved  with  considerable  readiness.  Left  with 
a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  School  as  often  as  I  could  do  so. 

Feb  19"  Went  some  distance  in  the  country  to  operate  on  a 
little  cross-Eyed  girl.  Her  sister  is  about  the  nicest  Specimen  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  moral  viniard.  If  I  had  time  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  should  board  there  a  while. 

Feb  20"  Shiped  my  horse  &  buggy  this  morning  at  Decherd  for 

*  The  habit  of  taking  snuff  into  the  mouth  by  rubbing  it  on  the  teeth  and  gums 
with  a  brush  or  stick. 
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Chattanooga.  Went  on  freight  train  to  Cowan,  and  inserted  an 
artificial  Eye  at  $50,00,  and  then  took  the  passenger  train  for 
Chattanooga.  About  8  miles  from  the  latter  station  we  passed 
through  a  tunnel  in  the  first  ridge  of  mountain  near  half  a  mile  in 
length.  Soon  we  entered  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  a  small  stream, 
which  alternated  in  width  from  %  to  I  mile.  We  passed  a  cabin 
occasionally  about  which  would  be  collected  a  group  of  squalid 
urchins  who  looked  much  as  though  they  had  been  dug  up  about 
there.  On  either  side  the  mountain  loomed  up  in  magnificent  pro¬ 
portions,  with  here  and  there  a  peak  that  towered  far  in  the  Zenith. 
A  beautiful  growth  of  ever-green  crowned  their  summits,  and  seemed 
to  repose  in  tranquil  security  behind  a  rocky  embattlement  in  defiance 
of  the  approach  of  man.  On  we  moved  through  glen  and  spur, 
then  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  around  promontary,  and  over 
stream,  until  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  we  reached  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  is  a  broad  sweeping  stream  apparently  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  There  is  an  island  at  this  point  of  the 
river,  the  broader  part  of  the  river  upon  the  northern  side  of  it,  and 
the  narrow  but  deeper  upon  the  southern.  The  latter  is  the  passage 
for  boats.  The  bridge  at  this  point  lacks  but  fifty  six  yards  of  a  mile 
in  length.  Five  spans  were  burned  last  Nov.  and  the  contract  to 
rebuild  was  commenced  Dec.  1st  &  to  be  completed  March  1st 
at  $37000,00,  for  every  day  beyond  that  time  the  contractor  was  to 
forfeit  $200,00,  and  for  every  day  that  the  cars  run  over  the  bridge 
shorts  of  that  time,  he  was  to  get  a  bonus  of  the  same  amount.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  work  was  completed 
fifteen  days  before  the  contract  expired.  From  this  on  the  road  passed 
through  grades  where  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  bold  rock  seemed  to  hang 
directly  over  our  heads  and  then  over  slender  trussle  work  lifting  us 
as  far  above  Terra- firma  as  we  were  below  a  few  moments  before. 
If  they  do  not  tumble  a  train,  heels  over  head  down  from  them  some 
of  these  times,  I  shall  think  them  lucky.  The  road  bends  south  into 
Allabama  and  through  the  north  west  corner  of  Ga  before  reaching 
Chattanooga.  In  the  former  State  we  passed  near  the  Mouth  of 
Nicker-Jack  cave,  where  a  one  of  the  last  severe  contests  with  the 
Indians  occured.® 

*.\t  Nickojack  on  the  Tennessee  River  one  of  the  last  battles  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  was  fought  in  1794. 
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Chattanooga  has  principally  grown  up  since  the  R  R  was  con¬ 
structed,  and  is  regarded  as  containing  from  4000  to  4500  people. 
The  town  lies  between  the  Depot  on  the  south  and  the  river  on  the 
north,  which  are  about  a  mile  apart  and  is  much  scattered.  It  made 
too  great  an  effort  in  its  young  days,  and  overbanked,  and  is  nearly 
broke.  There  are  great  quantities  of  coal  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
also  iron  ore.  Manufacturing  may  bring  the  town  out  some  day,  but 
Agriculture  never  can.  Put  up  at  Southern  Hotel,  kept  nominally 
by  Kate,  in  whose  name  the  property  is,  her  Brother  having  been  in 
the  mercantile  business,  built  largely  and  deeded  to  Kate  and  then 
failed.  Found  Brown  the  Book  man  here.  Kate  was  married  about 
a  week  since,  her  husband  being  away  on  business,  the  old  woman 
thought  she  was  playing  a  tremendous  smart  game,  by  trying  to  pass 
her  off  upon  us  as  single.  She  continued  it  for  several  days,  but  we 
having  known  of  the  marriage  from  the  first;  hit  them  some  licks 
upon  which  over  modest  people  would  have  held  up. 

Feb  21st  Inserted  an  Eye  for  J  White  Esqr,  a  fine  gentleman 
which  fitted  him  very  nicely  &  which  his  friends  made  him  keep. 
Found  letters  in  the  office  from  my  brother  Cousin  Helen  Dr  Smith. 

Feb  22"  Operated  upon  a  boy  for  St.^  and  attended  book  auction 
at  night. 

23"  Looked  about  the  town  during  the  day,  and  had  an  Oyster 
Supper  with  Brown  &  Fox  at  1 1  o  elk  at  night. 

Feb  24th  Sabbath.  Got  ready  to  go  to  church,  but  found  I  was 
too  late.  Read  some  in  my  Lamartine,  which  I  bot  at  the  auction. 
At  night  alxiut  9  o-clk  six  fellows  and  a  girl  came  in  from  the  cars. 

Feb  25th  Inserted  an  Eye  for  a  nameless  animal,  I  have  forgotten 
whom.  I  went  to  see  a  cross  Eyed  girl  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
I  think  she  may  as  well  remain  cross  Eyed  as  not  for  she  was  as 
dirty  as  a  pig.  I  think  there  are  more  squalid  dirty  raged  ordinary 
looking  men  and  women  in  this  country  than  I  have  seen  this  side 
of  heathendom. 

The  old  woman  still  keeps  up  remarkably  smart,  in  playing  Kate 
of  as  single,  every  time  her  husband  is  gone.  She  talks  of  nothing 
but  Kate,  and  is  tickeled  to  death  that  she  is  married. 


’  Strabismus. 
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There  are  two  very  pleasant  Ladies  from  Allabama,  w'ho  came  up 
to  attend  the  wedding.  The[y]  have  long  raven  ringlets,  black  Eyes 
tidily  and  finely  dressed;  modest  and  intelligent.  They  must  have 
exhausted  all  their  means  and  skill  in  cooking  here  for  the  wedding, 
for  we  have  nothing  fit  to  eat  since  coming  here.  The  old  lady  brings 
me  out  an  orange  and  some  wedding  cake  occasionally. 

Feb  26th  A  sunset  scene  upon  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  in  Nature.  As  the  sun  approaches  the  horison  in  the  west, 
a  bright  mellow  light  is  reflected  from  it,  and  presents  to  the  beholder 
a  vast  ridge  glowing  in  the  distance  like  burnished  gold,  and  as  the 
sun  declines  still  farther  it  changes  to  a  more  soft  blending  wth  blue, 
which  becomes  deeper,  and  mor[e]  deep  as  the  suns  rays  disappear 
which  fully  entitles  this  to  its  name,  “  The  Blue  Ridge.” 

I  find  two  New  Yorkers  here,  Crandall  &  Cooper  publishing  the 
Chattanooga  Advertiser,  first  rate  fellows.  They  know  many  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  hence 
they  seem  almost  like  acquaintances  to  me. 

At  night,  I  took  Dr  Sears  and  bought  a  peck  of  Oysters  in  the 
shell  which  we  took  to  a  store  roasted  and  eat  them.  The  boys  here 
I  think  are  pretty  good  fellows,  but  if  they  have  any  good  looking 
women  here  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Feb  29th  Left  Chattanooga  for  Ringgold  Ga.  which  is  18  miles 
by  wagon  way  &  28  by  R  R.  Stoped  about  half  way  between  points 
at  a  Cabin  and  got  some  dinner,  which  was  my  initiation  into  Ga. 
scenes.  The  people  seemed  clever  and  clean,  but  they  have  not  so 
much  of  the  luxuries  and  advantages  of  life  as  I  have  seen  in  some 
places.  The  table  furniture  was  kept  in  boxes  under  the  bed,  the 
plates  were  probably  something  less  than  half  a  century  old  but  not 
very  much.  Dinner  consisted  of  bacon  &  gravy,  hot  corn  bre[a]d  & 
butter,  coffee  &  milk.  Fare  1  dime. 

March  1st  F'ind  myself  comfortably  and  pleasantly  quartered  at 
the  Catoosa  House  kept  by  Col  Anderson  a  fine  gentleman  and  an 
accomodating  host. 

May  he  receive  the  patronage  that  his  merits  deserve.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  got  into  conversation  with  a  travelling  agent  for  Harrison  the 
Perfumery  man  of  Phild.  In  comparing  notes  found  we  had  been 
school  fellows,  and  playmates  in  New  York.  Our  meeting  was  as 
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unexpected  as  joyful.  Eighteen  years  have  sped  their  rapid  flight, 
since  we  had  enjoyed  our  boyish  sports  together.  How  many  changes 
have  passed  o’er  the  spirit  of  our  dreams  since  then.  In  how  many 
scenes  of  joy  and  sadness ;  weal  and  woe ;  rejoiceings  and  mournings; 
have  made  their  transit  across  our  meandering  paths  and  how  widely 
have  those  paths  diverged,  to  meet  so  unexpectedly  in  a  land  far 
from  our  nativity.  Many  reminiscences  were  conned  over  with  heart 
felt  satisfaction,  many  incidents  of  our  boyish  natures,  in  which  we 
seemed  to  live  again.  He  of  course  has  followed  in  the  train  with 
other  erring  mo[r]tals — (viz)  got  a  wije  and  “  babies."  Well  friend 
Spaffard  may  you  have  many  of  the  blessings  of  this  life.  May  we 
often  meet  here  below,  and  finally  in  the  better  world. 

Also  found  the  Virginia  patent  “  clothes  cutting  "  Man.  He  is 
one  of  the  boys  undoubtedly.  Wife  I  think  you  had  better  take  him 
home. 

Raining  nearly  all  day  very  muddy,  yes  decidedly  so.  My  N.  York 
friend,  and  one  gentleman  from  Savannah  &  one  from  Charleston, 
got  into  an  argument  upon  the  “  colored  population."  They  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  carry  the  War  into  Africa,  finally  concluded  they 
wouldn’t. 

Retired  to  rest.  Charleston  man  in  an  adjoining  room,  with 
nothing  but  a  lathed  partition  and  a  blanket  between  us;  heard 
whispering  in  the  night ;  don’t  know  what  it  meant. 

March  2"  Sabbath.  No  church.  Sun  shines  but  windy.  Strolled 
out  with  N  Yorker  and  Virginian,  and  cut  some  canes  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  Went  back  and  did  some  writing  talked  and  retired. 

March  3"  A  young  fellow  came  in  seven  miles  from  the  country 
for  me  to  operate  upon  his  Eyes.  My  first  operation  in  Georgia. 
Refused  a  $50,00  case.  The  cars  from  Atlanta  took  a  notion  to  take 
different  tracks  in  pas[s]ing  a  switch,  but  finding  they  could  not  get 
along  &  be  so  distant,  compromised  by  both  divisions  taking  the 
space  between  them.  The  fracas  ended  by  demolishing  partly  two 
cars  but  doing  no  injury  to  human  Locomotion. 

With  my  friend  Spafford,  drove  to  Dalton,  distance  15  miles. 
Past  through  Tunnel  Hill  on  our  way  and  went  to  see  a  little  cross- 
Eyed  Girl,  her  father  was  not  at  home  but  her  mother  seemed  anxious 
to  have  her  cured.  Think  I  will  take  her  as  I  go  back. 
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Stoped  at  Western  &  Atlantic  Hotel  probably  the  best  in  the  place 
but  a  bad  excuse.  The  rooms  have  not  been  whitewashed  for  the 
last  ten  years  I  venture  to  say. 

March  4th  The  striking  features  of  Dalton,  are  quite  a  business 
aspect  about  the  Depot  which  is  at  the  south  side,  a  rather  miserable 
looking  street,  running  E[ast]  &  W[est],  with  four  public  wells  in 
the  center  of  it,  the  prominent  business  houses  being  about  8  Dog- 
ger[i]es,*  which  seem  to  be  better  patronised  than  any  others;  &  a 
large  brick  building  commenced  several  years  since  for  a  Hotel,  but 
which  got  into  Statu-quo  about  as  long  since  and  remains  so  to  this 
day. 

A  regular  Ga  dog-fight  came  off  toward  night  between  a  couple 
of  the  canine  species,  which  appeared  as  though  they  might  be 
brothers.  A  large  crowd  of  men  gathered  around,  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
which  continued  for  some  time  but  finally  one  yielded,  when  the  con¬ 
queror  was  taken  away  from  the  scene  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  master,  who  was  his  right  hand  man  during  the  contest. 

Treated  a  case  of  deafness  today  at  $15.00. 

March  5th  Friend  Spafford  left  this  morning  for  Calhoun. 

Saw  two  cases  of  cross-Eyes  today,  and  two  of  Club-foot,  all 
wanted  an  operation,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  money. 

If  Dalton  is  not  broke,  I  would  like  to  know  what  town  is  ? 

Have  seen  Dr  Daily  several  times,  who  has  been  very  polite  and 
attentive  to  me,  and  recommended  me  to  patients,  as  a  skillful  operator 
and  of  acknowledged  reputation.  Wonder  how  he  knows? 

He  is  a  little  brisk  man  very  talkative,  and  was  brought  out  by  the 
“  Union  Saving  ”  party  a  few  years  since  and  elected  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  I  do  not  think  he  would  make  a  very  bad  figure  there.  He  is  a 
great  admirer  of  surgery,  and  was  excessively  delighted  with  an  Eye, 
I  inserted  for  a  young  man. 

March  6  Made  one  or  two  Pres  for  Eyes  to  day,  and  saw  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Christian,  who  lives  some  18  miles  from 
here,  near  Spring  Place,  county  seat  of  Murray,  and  has  a  step 
Daughter  with  cross-Eye,  which  he  wishes  me  to  see.  As  it  is  not 
very  much  out  of  my  way  to  Calhoun  conclude  to  go. 

March  7th  Start  after  dinner  to  see  the  case  above  refered  to.  A 


*  Grogshops. 
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man  passes  me  where  I  am  watering  my  horse,  and  looks  at  me  with 
a  kind  of  wondering  gaze  and  says — “  are  you  travelling  stranger?” 
(slightly)  “  You  dont  live  about  these  parts  do  you?  ” — “  No  sir,  I 
dont  live  anywhere  particularly  ” — “  good  day  Sir.” 

Stoped  in  Spring  Place,  to  get  my  horse  shod,  found  a  cross-Eyed 
boy  from  the  country,  and  took  him  into  a  Tailors  shop,  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  Drs  and  some  dozen  men  and  straightened 
them,  which  astonished  the  natives  no  little. 

Drove  on  to  Mr  Christians,  where  I  arrived  a  little  Ijefore  dark. 
Upon  my  going  in  a  girl  of  some  14  or  15  years  triped  into  the  room, 
and  asked  me  to  sit  down.  Upon  asking  if  Mr  C  was  at  home,  she 
told  me  he  was  not,  that  he  had  gone  some  12  or  13  miles  away 
after  her  sister  (the  cross-Eyed  one)  but  he  would  l)e  at  home  tonight, 
and  told  her  to  request  me  to  stay  should  I  come. 

Her  sparklin  Eye,  her  energetic  and  decided  bearing,  and  careless 
though  strictly  proper  deportment  impressed  me  with  something 
widely  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  for  some 
time  and  distance  past. 

Presently  her  parents  arrive,  and  in  steps  a  lady  and  commences 
to  converse  fluently,  with  the  same  sparkling  Eye,  energetic  manners, 
and  decided  show  of  an  educated  mind.  I  had  not  more  than  read 
the  enigma  when  she  incidentally  remarked  that  she  was  born  in 
Connecticut.  Yes  old  Connecticut  you[r]  characteristics  are  read  in 
every  Son  and  Daughter,  although  long  a  resident  of  the  hospitable- 
listless-slothful-”  Sunny  South.” 

But  the  mother  smokes  &  the  older  daughter  ”  dips.”  Old  Con¬ 
necticut,  thy  traces  are  hard  to  efface,  but  of  thy  children  here  it  may 
be  said,  as  Tommy  Moore  said  of  frail  women  “  Some  traces  of  Eden 
they  still  inherit,  but  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all.” 

March  8th  Operated  ui)on  Dinks  Cross  Eye  this  morning.  She 
bore  the  operation  finely.  Indeed  she  is  a  sensible-  good  looking  and 
good  hearted  girl,  not  overly  proud  or  high  spirited,  and  would  make 
some  good  fellow  a  wife. 

Mr  Qiristian  &  myself  rode  out  to  see  some  cases.  Saw  a  woman 
who  had  her  Eyes  ojxjrated  upon  some  years  since,  but  with  no  other 
effect  than  bleeding  her  copiously,  making  the  Eyes  sore  all  summer, 
and  doing  them  no  good.  Upon  returning  home  found  some  girls  and 
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jellows.  Phrcnologiseci  the  girls  heads,  one  of  which  asked  the 
Madam  afterwards  if  secretiveness  “  meant  anything  bad." 

March  9th  Sabbath — took  “  Dink  ”  &  Miss  Fields  to  church  3 
miles  distant.  The  building  stood  in  the  woods  about  mile  from 
any  house  (a  school  house)  without  windows  or  desk.  We  were 
early  and  hence  had  time  to  look  around.  The  women  took  the  house, 
the  men  outside,  on  benches  &  standing.  The  School  Master  (who  is 
a  Yankee)  came,  and  was  consulted  for  the  latest  news,  he  of  course 
being  supposed  to  know  everything. 

Finally  services  commenced,  by  some  old  Coon  who  had  been 
dug  up  somewhere  among  the  mountains  I  should  suppose.  He  com¬ 
menced  by  saying  that  he  expected  some  other  brother  to  preach,  that 
his  mind  was  directed  to  no  particular  subject,  but  finally  put  a  part 
of  two  “  texts  ”  together,  saying  it  was  somewher[e]  in  the  “  Bible  ” 
but  he  did  not  know  where.  (I  doubt  whether  he  can  read)  He  said 
he  hadn’s  much  laming,  and  did  not  expect  to  tickle  their  ears  with 
fine  words,  but  he  expected  God  to  put  the  words  into  his  mouth, — 
that  if  old  Drury  Johnson  preached,  it  was  of  no  account,  but  his 
“  brithren  "  would  bear  him  witness,  that  he  had  the  “  Spirit,  in 
him."  He  preached  through  from  Adam,  to  about  the  middle  of 
Peter  and  warmed  up. 

Went  to  Mr  Fields  and  took  dinner.  In  the  evening  went  to  Mr 
Nix,  to  see  a  Cross-Eyed  boy,  where  I  arrived  a  little  after  dark.  He 
is  a  good  sensed  reliable  sort  of  man  has  been  to  California,  and  made 
some  money  with  which  he  bought  him  a  place  in  the  woods. 

March  10  Operated  upon  his  boys  Eye  this  morning  and  took 
his  Note  for  $30,00  due  in  two  months.  Drove  back  to  Mr  Christians 
15  miles,  and  suffered  more  with  cold  than  I  had  done  any  day 
during  the  winter,  partly  because  it  was  very  cold,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  was  without  my  overcoat  and  robe.  Found  Mr  Bates  there 
with  his  daughter  who  had  Hare-Lip,  desiring  to  be  operated  upon. 
It  had  been  operated  upon  twice  during  infancy  and  made  worse 
each  time.  I  operated  in  the  evening,  and  made  a  very  nice  cure. 
.•Mthough  a  tedious  and  painful  operation,  she  bore  it  without  an 
indication  of  suffering.  Fee  $25,00 — 

March  11th  Mr  Christian  &  myself  went  to  see  a  man  with 
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[cross-eyes],*  but  he  had  lately  gotten  himself  a  wife,  and  of  course 
would  not  have  them  straightened.  It  half  hails,  and  then  rain  a 
little.  In  the  evening  went  a  little  distance  to  see  a  lioy  with  Club¬ 
foot.  The  woman  want[s]  it  operated  upon,  but  the  old  man  has 
not  energ\’  enough  to  raise  money  to  pay  me  half  a  fee. 

March  12"  Bid  goodbye  to  friend  Christian  and  family,  with 
many  well  wishes  from  him,  and  particularly  his  lady,  who  hopes  I 
will  get  a  good  wife  &c.  &c.  Says  “  Dink  ”  (Miss  Cora)  will  write 
me.  Well  do  so  Miss  Cora — I  want  to  know  how  that  Eye  comes  on, 
and  about  yourself  in  general.  A  range  of  very  high  hills,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  mountains  (Cohoota),  lays  off  to  the  East  a  few  miles, 
with  several  points  of  much  greater  height.  One  of  them  laying  in 
sight  has  an  old  fortification  upon  it  that  no  one  knows  anything  of. 
The  range  must  present  a  beautiful  scenery  in  the  summer  time. 

Passed  by  a  “  log  rolling  ”  and  saw  a  cross  Eyed  man,  but  he  is 
poor  and  has  also  got  a  wife.  Did  not  operate  but  made  a  Pres  for 
an  old  mans  sore  Eye  (Jackson)  Sto|)ed  in  Spring  Place,  and  saw 
Dr — (I  have  forgotten  who)  and  then  drove  on  six  miles  toward 
Calhoun  to  old  Sandy  (Alex)  Martins  who  has  two  cross  Eyed 
Children  and  stayed  over  night. 

March  13th  Raining  this  morning. 

Talked  all  the  fore-noon  to  old  Martin  to  get  to  operate  on  his 
childrens  Eyes.  He  appears  to  be  very  indifferent  about  it,  probably 
more  so  than  he  really  is.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  management  to  get 
him  up  to  thirty  dollars  for  both  of  them.  I  finally  operate  at  that. 
My  friend  Christian  arrives  just  as  I  get  ready  to  operate,  and  reports 
the  Hare-Lip  case  doing  admirably. 

Leave  after  dinner  for  Mr  Thomas,  a  “  tterv  comer  ”  three  miles 
distant,  who  has  two  cross-Eyed  daughters.  Went  a  wood  road  two 
miles  too  far,  and  had  to  retrace.  The  last  mile  over  the  hills,  and 
through  streams,  through  gullies  over  logs,  and  through  the  brush, 
where  a  buggy  never  was  before,  nor  will  be  again  for  some  time  I 
think. 

Found  the  family  living  in  a  little  Cabin  recently  built.  A  new 
house  is  being  erected,  which  will  be  comfortable  when  completed. 
As  there  were  no  accommodations  there.  I  went  to  Mr  Walls 

*  Eaton  had  a  drawing  in  the  text  showing  cross-eyes. 
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miles  distant.  Here  are  about  a  dozen  young  ones  from  “  men  and 
women  grown  ”  down  to  infancy,  whose  hand  and  faces  look  more 
like  Indians,  than  white  peoples.  If  either  had  been  washed  in  a 
month,  they  make  a  bad  showing  of  it. 

Retire  at  night  in  the  same  room  with  the  old  folks. 

Primitive  decidedly.  They  think  they  would  like  to  see  “  Peggy  ” 
Martin,  for  she  is  a  mighty  nice  “  gal,”  all  but  her  Eyes. 

March  \4"  Returned  to  Mr  Thomas  this  morning.  Find  two 
very  badly  cross-Eyed  girls.  Operate  upon  both  of  them,  and  get 
$35.00  in  gold.  Old  man  Martin  comes  over,  before  I  get  arrange¬ 
ments  made,  and  reports  the  case  at  his  house  doing  well,  which 
probably  assists  me  in  getting  these.  Go  to  Esqr  Tuckers  five  miles 
on  my  way  toward  Calhoun,  where  there  is  a  young  man  with 
Strabismus. 

Stay  here  over  night. 

March  15th  The  old  man  has  to  go  to  town  to-day,  is  “  tight 
run  ”  for  money,  and  says  whatever  the  “  old  zvoman  ”  (who  is  more 
of  the  man  of  the  two)  does  will  be  right.  Straighten  the  young 
fellows  Eye,  and  get  five  dollars  cash,  and  Note  for  twenty  in  two 
months. 

Pass  through  Rasacca  where  I  see  a  child  six  weeks  old  with 
Qub-feet.  Its  mother  is  a  pleasant  black  Eyed,  sprightly  sensible  little 
woman,  who  would  have  consented  to  the  operation  readily  but  the 
child  is  too  young  and  I  leave  it  for  my  return. 

The  county  in  which  I  have  been  for  the  week  past,  is  that 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  who  left  here  for 
the  “  far  West  ”  some  eighteen  years  since.  A  few  of  the  “  half 
breed  ”  women  married  white  men,  and  are  living  here  still.  I  was 
at  a  house  to  day  where  such  is  the  case.  She  look  rather  too 
Squazvish  for  me  to  bed  and  board  with  sure.  The  soil  of  the  county 
is  thin  on  the  uplands,  and  richer  in  the  bottoms;  timbered  with 
Pines,  Oak,  Hickory  &c  &c.  It  produces  Wheat — Corn — Potatoes, 
Oats  &c  &c.  I  was  told  by  farmers  that  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
bush,  of  wheat  were  raised  upon  the  acre  the  past  season,  which  sold 
at  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  per  bush.  Corn  is  usually  worth  fifty  cts.  but 
started  in  the  fall  at  60  cts.  and  is  now  down  to  30  cts.  People  are 
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holding  on  for  better  prices,  and  hence  money  is  very  “  tight."  Land 
is  worth  from  ten  to  twentyfive  dollars,  and  has  doubled  in  value  in 
the  past  five  years  on  account  of  the  R  R. 

Crossed  the  Oosanalla  “  River  by  ferry,  at  Rasacca,  which  is  quite 
a  large  stream.  It  unites  with  the  High-Tower  **  and  forms  the 
Coosa. 

March  16"  Sabbath.  Attend  church  which  is  out  of  town,  a 
building  large  enough  to  accomodate  more  thati  attend  to  the 
ordinances.  It  has  no  ceiling  either  at  the  sides  or  over  head.  A 
few  tolerably  good  looking  women  were  in  attendance,  together  with 
a  number  of  the  sterner  sex.  Heard  a  tolerable  old  fashioned  sort 
of  sermon. 

Calhoun  is  on  the  Ga.  R  R  contains  some  800  inhabitants  built 
principally  since  the  R  R.  Not  a  bad  looking  town  in  bad  weather, 
and  a  place  of  some  business ;  but  from  the  character  of  the  signs  I 
read,  I  should  say  that  licquoring  is  considerable  part  of  it.  Wrote 
a  long  letter  to  my  Mother, 

March  17"  Raining  some  this  morning. 

Inserted  an  Eye  for  a  young  man  to  day  (Mr  Key)  at  $60,00  who 
seems  very  proud  of  it. 

Received  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  Dr  Cox,  one  from  my  Brother, 
one  business  letter ;  and  one  from  “  Lcnna.”  Letters  from  friends 
when  one  is  far  away  in  a  strange  land  are  like  Oases  in  a  waste 
desert. 

There  is  a  little  bright  looking  black  Eyed  widow  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  stopping  at  the  Public  house,  “  travelling  for  her  health  ”  and 
for  a  husband  I  suppose. 

March  18th  Raining  again  this  mom. 

Rode  a  couple  of  miles  this  morning  in  company  with  Dr.  Hunt 
to  see  a  cross-Eyed  lad.  His  Father  was  not  at  home,  and  hence  did 
not  operate. 

A  large  fine  looking  man  arrives  and  put  up  “  Bills  ”  for  a  Circus 
for  April  1st  the  grandest  affair  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  of 
course.  There  will  be  a  number  April  fooled  that  day  I  opine. 

A  large  course  rough  looking  man  came  here  a  week  or  two  since. 
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purporting  to  be  from  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  raising  men  and 
money  for  Kansas  to  decide  by  their  votes,  and  by  the  rifle  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  “  political  complexion  ”  of  that  Territory.  Made  a  speech 
and  lieaded  the  subscription  list  with  $1000,00.  The  speech  and 
subscription,  raised  the  tone  of  chivalry  and  patriotism  among  the 
good  people  of  Calhoun,  to  something  near  fever  heat.  Many  became 
quite  liberal,  and  followed  on  the  list  with  $25,00  to  $50,00  to  the 
amount  of  some  hundreds. 

His  breeches  being  of  rather  an  inferior  grade  for  one  in  so  patri¬ 
otic  a  cause,  the  citizens  liberality  was  again  aroused  and  new  pair 
in  fine  trim  were  gotten  up  and  presented. 

Business  called  him  away  for  a  short  time,  but  on  his  return  the 
$1,000,00  was  to  be  forth  coming  and  all  other  subscriptions  were  to 
be  paid  in.  In  due  time  he  returned,  but  a  new  feature,  was  soon  to 
be  added  to  the  “  programme."  A  little  bright  Eyed  Widow,  had 
during  his  stay  made  a  transit  across  the  horison  of  his  hea[r]t,  and 
finally  nestled,  so  closely  among  its  tendrils,  that  the  Kansas  fever 
subsided  (for  the  present  at  least)  as  rapidly  as  if  a  Hydropathic 
Doctor,  had  given  it  the  “  wet  sheet." 

In  a  few  days,  the  Kansas  and  Georgia  interests  were  made  one 
and  inseparable. 

The  “  captured  swain  ”  is  now  making  an  effort  to  revive  the 
feeling  among  the  community  which  is  decidedly  on  the  wane  since 
the  above  turn  of  matters. 

The  $1000,00  has  not  been  hea[r]d  from,  and  the  “  needful"  is 
withheld  by  all  the  balance.  Those  who  have  volunteered  to  make  up 
the  emigrant  party,  begin  to  think  that  it  wont  pay,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  generally  think  they  are  sold,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
whole  thing  is  “  done  dead.” 

March  20th  Inserted  an  Eye  for  Mr.  Lutes  who  lives  6  miles  in 
the  country.  He  wore  it  home  to  try  it.  In  the  evening  operated 
upon  a  little  girl  aet  8,  (of  Mr  Barkers).  The  Mother  is  pleasant, 
sociable  lady,  had  her  little  daughter  fixed  up  tidily,  with  white 
apron,  clean  face,  and  smoothed  hair.  She  bore  the  operation  very 
well ;  except  crying  out  two  or  three  times,  “  good  God  ”  my  head 
will  come  off.  All  the  Drs  in  town  were  there. 

March  21st.  Rode  six  miles  in  the  country  with  Dr  Davenport 
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to  see  case  of  Hare-Lip  in  a  young  fellow  of  no  account.  He  was  to 
come  in  the  next  morning  to  see  me  and  have  it  operated  upon.  I 
saw  him  in  town  looking  at  the  show  bills,  and  about  the  Depot,  but 
I  suppose  his  pluck  failed  him. 

People  are  plowing  and  preparing  for  planting  corn.  They  scratch 
the  ground  over  a  little  with  one  horse,  with  a  plow  such  as  an 
ordinary  northern  shovel  plow  would  make  cut  in  two  through  the 
middle. 

March  22"  Cool  &  windy. 

March  23"  Sabbath.  Pleasant  but  a  little  cool.  No  church  to  day. 
This  town  will  go  to  the  Dee’l  in  spite  of  fate.  There  are  more 
gamblers  I  believe  than  honest  men,  more  groggeries  than  all  other 
business  houses,  and  more  law  than  gospel  and  not  much  of  that,  such 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

Walked  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  back  of  town  and  took  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  To  the  west  of  town  at  the  distance  of 
8  or  10  miles  John’s  mountain  extends  from  north  to  south  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  runs  the  Oos — 
(something  I  have  forgotten  what)  creek  and  empties  into  the 
Oostanallee  River  below.  The  scenery  must  be  delightful  in  the 
summer. 

I  have  not  seen  a  woman  out  of  doors  to-day.  Nor  have  I  seen 
any  since  coming  here.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  do  shut 
up  in  the  house  all  the  time. 

March  24th.  Circuit  Court  was  to  have  commenced  today,  but 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  the  Judge  it  was  adjourned  until  the  first 
Monday  in  June.  Circuit  Court  is  holden  in  each  County  but  twice 
during  the  year,  and  when  anything,  sickness  or  otherwise  occurs  to 
prevent  the  Judge  from  attending,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Court 
is  stoped,  and  thus  the  guilty  go  u[n]whipt  of  justice,  and  the 
guiltless  who  have  sought  justice  by  recourse  to  law,  must  “  abide 
their  time.”  At  the  present  time  there  are  four  incarcerated  for 
capital  crime,  in  the  Co.  Jail. 

One,  after  a  little  penny  gambling  difficulty,  walked  up  with  pistol 
in  hand,  and  without  ceremony  shot  down  a  man.  Two  of  them  are 
young  men,  or  “  boys  ”  rather,  who  got  into  a  fight  with  a  neighbor 
boy  at  a  “  corn  shucking,”  and  killed  him  with  a  knife.  The  fourth. 
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(Colton)  shot  a  man  dead  in  Resacca,  without  cause  or  warning. 
Many  suits  for  debt,  are  also  stayed,  but  as  every  body  are  in  debt 
here,  and  half  of  them  being  sued,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  as 
they  would  be  “  too  tedious  ”  to  mention. 

March  25th.  I  was  enquired  of  to  day  for  a  young  fellow,  who 
left  home  on  Saturday,  to  have  his  Lip  (Hare-Lip)  operated  upon. 
His  mother  requested  a  neighbor  to  enquire  and  ascertain  how  he 
was  doing.  I  had  seen  him  on  that  day  gaping  at  the  Circus  Bills  and 
Depot,  but  he  came  up  missing  it  seems  both  at  home  and  here. 

Dr.  Davenport  wishes  to  know  what  I  pay  for  artificial  Eyes  and 
of  whom  I  get  them,  so  he  can  get  some  himself. 

Well  Dr  you  are  the  man  that  told  a  young  lady  to  whom  you 
were  engaged,  after  you  had  married  another,  without  even  revealing 
the  fact  to  her,  previous  to  its  occurrence ;  that  “  She  caught  a  tartar 
that  time.”  Now  if  you  come  the  “  tartar  ”  over  me  I’ll  not  scold 
about  it. 

March  26th.  Warm  and  pleasant.  Leave  after  dinner  for  Cass- 
ville  22  miles  distant.  As  I  am  getting  ready  to  leave,  that  little  black 
Eyed  girl  looks  through  the  window  as  though  she  wished  to  bid  me 
good  bye.  May  be  I’ll  see  you  again  my  little  duck. 

March  27th  Hear  of  a  man  with  an  Eye  out  at  Kingston  six 
miles  distant,  drive  there  and  put  one  in  for  him. 

Find  the  Hare-Lip  fellow  of  Calhoun  there  set  in  to  learn  the 
Black  Smithing.  He  scud  out  without  leave  or  ceremony.  Drove 
from  there  through  a  pine  woods  in  which  I  lost  my  way  and 
wandered  among  logs  and  rocks,  to  Dr  Milams  to  see  his  daughter 
with  St.  Found  she  had  been  operated  uixjn  by  some  scamp,  who 
had  butchered  up  her  Eyes  and  made  them  worse. 

A  little  boy  was  also  cross  Eyed  but  the  old  lady  they  had  had 
e.xperience  enough  with  straightening  Eyes.  The  Dr  was  not  at 
home,  and  it  was  just  night,  asked  to  stay  over  night  but  could  not 
on  account  of  the  Dr  absence,  was  sent  back  one  mile,  to  an  over¬ 
seer’s,  who  was  manageing  a  large  cotton  farm  for  some  man  below ; 
found  him  gone  but  as  it  was  now  dark,  I  was  bound  to  stay. 

March  28th.  Very  cold  and  windy  this  morning. 

Returned  to  Cassville,  and  found  that  there  was  a  wedding  on 
hands  at  the  public  house,  for  that  night.  Shaved  myself  and  put  on 
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my  boiled  shirt  and  white  vest,  and  held  myself  ready  for  the  occasion. 
In  due  time  was  usitured  into  the  parlor  where  there  were  a  galaxy  of 
beauties  and  beaux  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  to  be  Bride  and 
Groom.  Presently  they  entered,  preceded  by  two  sets  of  attendants. 
The  Minister  gave  quite  a  lengthy  lecture  upon  the  institution  of 
marriage  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  its  bliss  and  its  cares,  and 
then  commenced  praying;  and  I  thought  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
marry  them ;  but  presently  again  changed  the  order  of  ceremony  and 
tied  them  fast  together  until  death  should  separate  them  if  either 
should  live  so  long.  The  Bride  the  Landlords  daughter  (Mr  Latimer) 
was  a  pretty-wodcjt-intelligent  looking  lady  with  black  eyes  and 
dark  ringlets,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  white  vail  with  large  flowers, 
attached  to  something  near  the  front  of  the  head,  and  thrown  back. 

The  young  ladies  present  were  mostly  attending  school,  some  citi¬ 
zens  and  some  from  abroad,  very  good  looking,  sociable  and  decidedly 
witty  and  sarcastic.  I  became  acquainted  with  several.  Near  the 
close  of  the  evening  some  little  sugar  cakes,  enveloped  in  paper,  one 
served  with  Gentlemans  name  and  a  motto  on  the  paper,  and  the 
other  with  Ladies  names  and  motto  were  passed  around,  the  Ladies 
to  the  Gentlemen  and  vice  versa.  They  were  to  be  taken  without 
looking  at  the  name,  and  then  examined  to  see  who  was  drawn.  A 
Lady,  a  decidedly  intelligent,  and  sharp  one  to  whom  I  had  not  had 
an  introduction,  presented  them  to  me  to  draw.  I  remarked,  that  I 
supp)osed  she  would  let  me  exchange  if  I  should  wish,  but  she  said 
no,  that  I  could  not  do  that,  and  remarked  as  I  took  it  up  that  fixed 
my  fate,  &  wished  to  see  who  it  was. 

It  read;  Miss  Joice  Hoo|)er 

Who  movest  among  us  like  a  star. 

She  said  it  was  herself.  I  told  her  I  thanked  her,  I  was  not  parti¬ 
cular  about  exchanging.  I  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  fate  she  had 
made  for  me. 

We  had  a  first  rate  time  and  quit  about  12  o  elk.  Georgia  Gals,  you 
are  not  to  be  beat  every  day  sure ! — 

March  29th  Circus  to  day.  Ballard,  Bailey  &  Co.  (French) 
Three  in  one,  and  it  would  have  taken  nine  such  to  have  made  a  good 
one.  Mile.  Touniaires  equestrianship  in  the  saddle  was  admirable, 
but  about  all  that  was  worth  anything. 
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Raines  this  evening.  Some  fellow  who  was  trying  to  get  into 
a  fight,  they  took  ofif  to  the  Calaboose. 

March  30th  Sabbath.  Rained  all  last  night  and  all  day  to  day. 
A  Preacher  came  up  from  Attlanta  to  preach,  but  made  no  attempt. 
Spent  Saturday  evening  in  the  Parlor  with  the  family.  They  have  a 
Piano  and  a  girl  left  about  grown  who  plays  it.  There  are  also  two 
married  sisters  boarding  here  who  are  very  amiable  ladies,  who  also 
sing  and  perform. 

Also  Mr  Smith  (from  N  York  who  is  teaching  music  here  in  the 
female  College)  and  his  wife;  decidedly  pleasant  people. 

.A  fine  large  brick  building  nearly  completed,  for  a  college  by  the 
Baptist  Denomination,  was  burned  down  about  New  Year.  The  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  masonry,  not  having  drawn  very  largely  upon  them 
lost  some  $2000,00  or  $3000,00.  The  Carpenter  had  drawn  nearly 
all,  and  was  not  responsible  by  law,  and  so  lost  but  little.  It  is  being 
rebuilt. 

March  31st  Nothing  worth  noting. 

April  1st.  Aprils  fools  day,  and  Sheriff’s  sale.  No  property  up, 
which  would  seem  to  argue  better  for  the  county  than  the  truth 
would  show. 

Drove  to  Col  Tumlins  8  miles  from  Cassville,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  He  is  probably  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  Co. 
He  started  a  boy  without  means,  has  been  in  the  Legislature  of  Ga 
a  number  of  times,  and  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  last  fall,  but 
was  defeated.  He  owns  1 500  acres  of  land  where  he  lives,  and  large 
quantities  in  other  parts  of  the  state  beside  Bank  stock  &  other 
property. 

April  2"  A  young  Lady  who  is  at  Col  Tumlin’s  serving  has  lost 
an  Eye.  She  has  no  means  of  her  own,  but  I  inserted  a  nice  Eye  for 
her  and  the  Col  pays  me  about  half  price  for  it.  A  little  Tennessee 
horse  drover  (Stokes)  who  came  last  night  cant  see  how  I  can  make 
them  see  out  of  them.  The  Col  and  his  son  went  over  to  Cartersville 
with  me.  Made  a  Pres  for  his  son  at  $10.00  and  operated  upon  two 
cases  of  cross  Eyes.  Rains  a  major  part  of  the  day.  One  of  the 
cross  Eyes  had  been  operated  upon  by  Prof  Eve  previously. 

April  3"  Took  the  cars  and  went  to  Kingston  12  miles.  Fare 
$0.75  25  cts  extra  for  not  procuring  a  ticket.  Two  men  got  hurt 
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with  the  cars,  but  not  seriously.  Got  a  new  coat  at  $12,00  and  $25,00 
cash  for  the  Eye  I  inserted  some  days  since.  Took  the  10j4  oclk  train 
for  Cartersville. 

April  4"  Inserted  an  Eye  for  Hendricks.  A  Dr  with  more  whisky 
in  his  head,  than  sense,  tried  to  make  considerable  noise  about  my 
charging  such  prices;  he  was  not  going  to  have  the  people  about 
there  imposed  upon  in  that  kind  of  way  &c.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
him,  but  a  big  fat  good  souled  friend,  took  up  my  side  of  the  matter 
and  disposed  of  it  better  than  I  could  have  done  it. 

A  man  offers  me  202 acres  of  land  for  my  horse.  You  will  have 
to  give  me  more  Ga  land  than  that  Sir  for  Gam. 

While  at  Kingston  a  beautiful  Lady  and  her  mother  came  to  the 
store  to  trade,  and  I  sort  a  made  her  acciuaintance,  and  talked  to  her, 
while  the  old  Lady  was  buying  goods. 

April  5th.  A  Tennessee  stock  driver  is  here  trying  to  get  pay-for 
horses  he  sold  to  a  man  in  this  place.  He  met  with  him  down  in 
Middle  Ga,  and  he  represented  to  him  that  he  kept  a  large  Livery 
Stable  at  Cartersville,  did  a  large  business,  but  had  more  stock  than 
he  wanted,  and  drove  some  down  and  had  sold  them,  but  he  had  as 
soon  as  not  buy  a  few  more  and  sell  them  before  he  returned.  He 
succeeded  in  buying  $1000,00  worth,  and  he  was  to  stop  in  Carters¬ 
ville  and  get  the  money  as  he  returned.  Upon  call  the  money  is  not 
about.  The  man  starts  off  to  get  it,  but  does  not  come  back,  and  so 
the  poor  fellow  has  to  go  off  without  any  and  probably  never  will 
get  it.  Settle  my  bill,  and  go  back  to  Cassville.  The  House  is  kept 
by  Mr  Skinner,  an  old  Yankee,  bill  moderate,  but  I  have  seen  better 
fare. 

Arrived  in  Cassville  stopped  with  friend  Latimer,  who  keeps  a 
first  rate  house,  table  the  best  I  have  met  with  in  some  time,  a  fine 
sociable  Land-Lady,  and  pleasant  family. 

The  old  Gentleman  took  my  horse  to  the  stable,  and  as  the  boys 
say,  “  he  went  kiting  ”  with  him.  Some  Gentleman  came  running  up 
street  to  see  whether  he  had  run  off  with  him. 

April  6"  Sabbath.  Fine  and  pleasant.  Attended  Baptist  Church. 
Mr  Rombean  (president  of  the  College  at  this  place)  preached.  He 
is  a  native  of  Dublin  Ireland. 

His  sermon  was  from  the  text  “  Mene,  Mcnc,  tckel-upharsin  ”  & 
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was  treated  in  an  historical,  doctrinal  and  practical  bearing,  and  was 
decidedly  well  handled. 

Quite  a  galaxy  of  ladies  was  out,  but  the  most  of  them  had  on  the 
white  bonnets  (“  touch-me-not  ”)  they  might  properly  be  called;  for 
the  boys  dare  not  “  pitch  in  ”  when  they  wear  them.  They  are  school 
girls,  and  are  prohibited  company. 

Received  a  letter  from  Maj  Freeman  a  wealthy  man  some  twenty 
five  miles  distant,  to  come  and  insert  an  Eye  for  his  daughter. 

A  young  man  at  college  wishes  me  to  go  home  with  him  to-morrow 
60  miles,  and  operate  upon  his  Eye.  Think  I  cant  go. 

April  7th  Young  Anderson  was  to  see  me  this  morning  before  I 
was  up,  and  importuned  me  so  much  to  go  home  with  him  and  operate 
u}X)n  his  Eye  that  I  finally  consented. 

Took  a  free  Omnibus  ride  to  the  cars,  and  left  the  Depot  about 
11J4  oclk  A.  M.  &  arrived  at  Ringgold  at  3  oclk  P.  M. 

The  Eye  had  been  operated  upon  some  ten  years  since  and  turned 
too  far  out.  I  succeeded  better  in  restoring  it  than  I  was  fearful  that 
I  could. 

His  Father  is  the  gentlemanly  Land  Lord,  mentioned  in  another 
chapter.  Took  cars  at  7  P.  M.  and  returned  with  no  other  delay  than 
running  the  Locomotive  off  the  track  a  little  at  Dalton. 

Apr  8th  A  fine  warm  morning. 

Purchased  two  Land  Warrants  of  Maj  Wiley  at  $1.00  per  acre. 
Drove  to  Ackworth  17  miles,  in  the  evening. 

This  is  the  first  day  that  has  really  appeared  like  Spring.  The 
flowers  are  beginning  to  peep  out  from  their  hiding  places  and  show 
their  delicately  tinted  petals,  and  send  their  fragrance  upon  the  gale. 
Bird[s],  that  take  their  flight  to  a  more  southern  latitude  at  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  are  beginning  to  appear,  and  the  frog’s 
(whose  noise  becomes  so  intolerable)  first  vernal  notes,  are  even 
musical  to  the  anxious  Ear. 

April  9th  Walked  a  mile  up  the  R.  R.  to  see  a  young  man  with 
an  Eye  out.  It  is  very  warm  and  I  began  to  think  it  decidedly  like 
work  before  getting  back.  Dr  Scribner  a  New  Hampshire  man  and 
intelligent  Physician  rode  two  miles  with  me  to  see  a  child  with 
Club-Foot. 

They  want  to  consider  till  morning.  Well  consider  until  your  child 
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grows  up  to  be  a  young  woman,  and  then  you  will  begin  to  think  as 
you  ought  to  have  done  now  perhaps. 

Marietta  April  13th.  Sabbath. 

“  Tis  morn-the  sea  breeze  seemes  to  bring 
Joy,  health,  and  swee[t]ness  on  its  wing, 

A  soft  haze  like  ^  fairy  dream. 

Is  floating  over  wood  and  stream. 

And  many  a  brightly  tinted  flower 
Within  its  shady  bower. 

Is  gleaming  like  a  new  seen  star. 

This  Sabbath  morning  in  the  middle  of  April  opens  bright  and 
joyous,  as  the  resurrection ;  yet  calm  and  sweet  as  the  babe  of  Bethle¬ 
hem.  The  sun  rises  majestic  and  triumphant  oer  a  world  otherwise 
dark  and  cheerless,  and  sheds  a  flood  of  light  and  warmth,  that 
reinvigorates  a  listless  world. 

The  peach  tree,  the  plumb,  the  apricot,  and  the  orange;  clothed 
with  the  robes  of  the  Queen  of  the  south,  and  their  myriads  of  blos¬ 
soms  with  their  variegated  and  richly  tinted  petals,  gladen  the  Eye 
so  long  mocked  by  the  long  and  cheerless  winter,  with  its  sear  and 
withered  garments. 

The  little  timid  flowers  of  the  forest,  are  peeping  out  from  their 
hiding  places,  and  mingling  their  fragrance  with  the  already  per¬ 
fumed  air. 

The  beautiful  grass  is  spreading  a  carpet  of  green  for  the  tinny 
feet  of  nature,  to  gambol  upon,  or  for  a  bed  of  repose  to  her  weary 
children. 

Birds  from  the  far  south  with  delicate  plumage,  and  sweetest 
warblings,  are  carrolling  the  jubilee  of  returning  Spring;  while  busy 
in  preparing  a  home  and  a  shelter  for  the  little  birdlings  that  are  to  be. 

The  forest  trees, — like  an  infant  stretching  forth  its  wie  hand  to 
the  sunshine-are  sending  out  their  tender  buds,  and  tinny  leaves,  that 
will  ere  long  clothe  them  in  a  mantle  of  gorgeous  green,  such  as 
nature  only  can  weave. 

The  bleating  Herd  with  well  satiated  appetite,  is  basking  in  the 
sunshine  &  breeze,  while  the  tired  Ox  and  Mule,  are  thanking  the 
Creator  for  the  Sabbath. 
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The  clear  ringing  church  bell,  is  summoning  the  Preacher  from 
his  study,  to  his  watch  tower  upon  the  walls  of  Zion ;  and  little  boys 
&  girls  with  bright  faces  and  sunshine  in  their  hearts ;  are  tripping 
to  the  Sabbath  School,  with  books  in  their  hands,  and  perhaps  verses 
of  Scripture  upon  their  tongues.  Go  your  way  little  pilgrims  it  is  the 
nursery  of  the  Soul  and  there  is  Manna  for  the  Spirit. 

All  Nature  bears  a  calm  and  majestic  loveliness,  and  seems  to  chant 
a  Tedetim  Landanins;  to  the  author  of  itself. 

Attend  Presbyterian  church.  A  stranger,  a  good  looking  corpulent 
fellow  takes  me  to  his  pew,  the  first  one  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Pulpit;  a  potent  admonition  in  the  start  to  behave  myself. 
Prayer  has  just  been  said,  and  the  hymn  is  just  commencing.  An 
Organ  fills  edifice  with  its  full  mellow  tones ;  accompanied  by  voices 
in  the  choir  and  vestibule. 

A  (as  Fanny  Fern  would  say)  dapper  little  man  with  thin  cheeks, 
and  sallow  countenance  reads  from  guilt  note  paper  in  rather  feeble 
voice,  a  nice  smooth,  pleasant,  weak  sermon  to  a  very  well  dressed, 
well  behaved  congregation. 

A  quite  full  representation  of  young  Ladies,  but  a  part  of  them 
rather  brunette  to  be  considered  beautiful. 

Received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  some  sixty  miles  from  here 
wishing  an  artificial  Eye. 

Yes  Miss,  you  shall  have  it,  for  they  say  you  have  got  the  tin. 

A  young  Darkey  comes  to  my  room,  and  wants  to  know  if  I  dont 
want  my  horse  exercised  a  little.  He  want[s]  to  go  about  two  miles 
in  the  country,  to  get  his  “  gold  ring  "  from  a  young  lady  who  is 
going  off  in  the  “  speculators  gang” 
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The  George  Gehring  Marshall  Collection  of  Herbals  was  acquired 
by  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library  Association  in  the  spring  of  1946 
from  Mr.  Marshall’s  widow  through  the  agency  of  Peter  Keisogloff. 

George  Gehring  Marshall  was  born  on  September  19,  1890,  the 
son  of  Wentworth  G.  and  Louise  Gehring  Marshall.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  on  the  family’s  Rocky  Run  Farm  near  Northfield,  Ohio, 
south  of  Cleveland.  In  1914  he  was  graduated  from  Adelbert  Col¬ 
lege  of  Western  Reserve  University  with  honors  in  English  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  That  summer  he  visited  England  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  uncle  Dr.  John  George  Gehring.  In  1915  he  received 
the  Ph.  C.  degree  from  the  University’s  School  of  Pharmacy.  His 
thesis  was  entitled  “  Animal  Drugs  used  in  Medicine  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  England  and  France  ”  (297).*  He  then  entered  the 
Marshall  Drug  Company  of  Cleveland,  of  which  his  father  was 
founder  and  president.  After  his  father’s  death  in  1936,  he  became 
president  of  the  company  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  June  1940. 

With  the  encouragement  and  help  of  his  father  and  uncle,  he  col¬ 
lected  plants,  conducted  botanical  experiments,  and  developed  an 
arboretum  on  Rocky  Run  Farm.  In  later  years,  he  became  a  trustee 
of  the  Dawes  Arboretum  at  Newark,  Ohio.  He  gave  a  number  of 
trees  for  the  landscaping  of  Crile  General  Hospital  when  it  was  built 
near  Cleveland  during  World  War  II,  in  which  his  sons  were  then 
engaged.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  January  1946  he  was  interested 
in  a  project  for  restoring  the  white  pine  forests  of  Ohio. 

Under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  his  uncle,  and  again  with 
his  father’s  help  and  encouragement,  he  early  began  collecting  herbals, 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  items  in  the  check-list. 
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garden  and  flower  books,  medical  recipe  books,  pharmacopoeias,  dis¬ 
pensatories,  books  on  distillation  and  on  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 
His  most  active  years  as  a  collector  were  from  1925  to  1930.  The 
largest  number  of  purchases  was  made  during  the  winter  of  1928-29. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  more  particular  hobby  was  tulips,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  buy  a  book  about  them  or  one  containing  early  illus¬ 
trations  or  descriptions  of  them.  Most  such  books  in  his  collection 
have  markers  inserted  at  the  places  where  these  illustrations  or 
descriptions  occur.  There  are  several  early  works  on  tulip  culture, 
and  a  little  gift  edition  of  Malo’s  Histoire  des  tulipes  (196)  with 
charming  illustrations.  Among  the  later  books  are  many  in  Dutch, 
and  the  last  purchase  in  the  collection  is  a  modern  work  on  the  tulip 
industry  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1931  (292). 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection,  and  the  part  which  makes 
the  most  notable  addition  to  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library,  is  the 
group  of  about  eighty  herbals  of  the  period  covered  by  Agnes  Arber’s 
well-known  book;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  printing  to  about 
1670.  Among  the  incunabula  are  the  rare  Herbarius  (2)  published 
by  Peter  SchoeflFer  at  Mainz  in  1484,  and  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Grant  herbier  en  Francois  (6)  published  by  Pierre  le  Caron  at  Paris 
before  1500,  of  which  Stillwell  lists  only  one  other  copy  and  that 
an  imperfect  one.  Besides  various  editions  of  the  Latin  Herbarius, 
some  of  the  outstanding  items  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  the  following:  the  1526  edition  of  the  Crete  Herball 
(12)  published  by  Peter  Treveris  at  London;  the  Latin  and  German 
editions  of  Brunfels  (14,  15)  with  the  woodcuts  of  Hans  Weiditz; 
the  Latin  and  German  folio  editions  of  Fuchs  (24,  25) ;  and  the  rare 
Kreuter  Buck  of  Jerome  Bock  (27)  with  David  Kandel’s  lively  cuts. 
There  are  editions  of  Mattioli,  the  great  Italian  commentator  on 
Dioscorides,  and  of  the  leading  herbalists  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Nearly  all  the  important  writers  of  the  period  are  repre¬ 
sented,  up  to  and  including  John  Parkinson,  whom  Arber  calls 
the  last  of  the  real  herbalists. 

Belonging  to  the  early  seventeenth  century,  but  with  their  interest 
centered  in  the  amazing  development  of  the  engraver’s  art,  are  a 
group  of  flower-books  including  the  works  of  Pierre  Vallet,  Daniel 
Rabel  and  Nicolas  Robert.  Of  special  interest  are  Besler’s  Hortus 
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Rystettcnsis  (65),  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  called  “  the  massiest 
of  herbals,”  and  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Antliologta  magm  of 
John  Theodor  de  Bry  (71).  But  the  gem  of  this  part  of  the 
collection  is  the  Hortus  floridiis  of  Crispijn  vande  Pas  (66)  with  its 
incomparable  engravings.  This  copy  is  an  example  of  Savage’s  state 
4,  which  represents  a  mixture  of  states,  some  quite  early,  put  to¬ 
gether  after  the  artist  had  left  for  Paris  and  could  no  longer  super¬ 
intend  the  assembling  of  the  plates. 

After  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  herbal  began 
to  lose  its  original  character  as  an  integral  part  of  medical  literature, 
written  for  the  most  part  by  physicians  for  physicians  and  pharma¬ 
cists.  A  few  later  herbals  worthy  of  mention,  however,  are  the 
Botanologia  of  William  Salmon  (135),  the  large  British  Herbal 
of  “  Sir  ”  John  Hill  (162),  Elizabeth  Blackwell’s  beautiful  Curious 
Herbal  (150),  and  several  editions  of  that  irrepressible  charlatan 
Nicholas  Culpeper. 

In  subsequent  centuries  the  most  characteristic  books  in  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Collection  are  books  of  plant  description  and  classification, 
illustrated  in  color.  Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  are: 
the  handsome  leones  plantarum  rariorum  (181),  begun  by  G.  Voor- 
helm  Schneevoog^  at  Haarlem  in  1793,  of  which  only  one  volume 
was  completed;  the  Flora  Batova  by  Jan  Kops  (185);  and.  most 
impressive  of  all,  the  two  elephant  folio  volumes  of  Thornton’s  Nciv 
illustration  of  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  (188),  bound  in  full 
red  morocco.  The  fine  colored  plates  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
work  are  so  tempting  to  dealers  in  prints  that  it  is  now  seldom  found 
complete. 

The  two  chief  American  contributions  to  the  medical  botany  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  those  of  Jacob  Bigelow  and  William  Bar¬ 
ton,  are  of  course  also  here  (199,  200).  There  are  four  parts  of 
Bigelow’s  work  in  the  original  boards. 

Among  the  manuscripts,  the  most  interesting  for  the  history  of 
botany  is  the  tract  on  tlie  cultivation  of  auriculas  and  carnations 
which  Samuel  Brewer  prepared  for  his  friend  the  Reverend  George 
Harbin  (295).  Harbin  was  chaplain  and  librarian  to  the  Viscount 
of  Weymouth  and  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  care 
of  the  famous  grounds  and  gardens  of  his  estate.  Brewer  had  failed 
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in  the  woolen  business  and  turned  to  botanizing.  He  made  such 
valuable  contributions  to  botanical  research  that  a  rock  rose  which 
he  discovered  and  a  botanical  genus  were  named  for  him.  The 
wealthy  and  influential  Dr.  Richardson  became  interested  in  him  and 
secured  for  him  the  position  of  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort  at  Badminton.  Brewer  was  still  living  in  1742,  but  the  manu¬ 
script  was  probably  written  some  time  before  that,  for  the  son  whom 
he  had  transcribe  the  tract  for  him  (in  order,  he  says,  to  bring  it  to 
some  termination)  was  still  “  little.” 

Many  of  the  volumes  in  the  collection  have  come  from  European 
monastic  and  municipal  libraries  or  have  belonged  to  men  well  known 
in  botany  or  medicine.  Some  ten  of  the  more  valuable  of  them  bear 
the  signature  or  stamp  of  Benjamin  Daydon  Jackson,  for  many  years 
the  general  secretary  and  curator  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Index  Kewensis  (261 ).  In  his  copy  of 
Boerhaave’s  Index  (134)  Jackson  says  that  some  of  the  manuscript 
notes  are  in  the  hand  of  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury.  On  the  back 
of  the  title  page  is  an  unsigned  inscription  reading :  “  This  was  Dr. 
Richardson’s  copy,  given  to  him  I  believe  by  Boerhaave  and  to  me 
by  Dr.  Richardson’s  son  in  1776.”  Dr.  Richard  Richardson  and 
Boerhaave  had  been  fellow-students  at  Leyden.  Salisbury  was  a 
descendant  of  a  sister  of  Henry  Lyte  (the  translator  of  Dodoens) 
and  was  himself  a  botanist  of  note.  If  this  inscription  is  in  the  hand 
of  Salisbury,  as  seems  likely,  he  would  have  been  about  15  or  16 
years  old  when  the  book  was  given  to  him  in  1776.  Dr.  Richardson 
had  died  in  1741,  but  seven  of  his  children  were  still  living  when  his 
wife  died  in  1763. 

Another  group  of  books  comes  from  the  library  of  James  Sturgis 
Pray,  professor  of  landscape  gardening  at  Harvard,  who  died  in 
1929. 

When  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray  (1837-1915)  was  at  work  on  the 
monumental  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  he 
corresponded  with  Sir  William  Turner  Thiselton-Dyer  (1843-1928), 
director  of  Kew  Gardens,  concerning  English  plant  names.  Sir 
William  tipped  four  of  Murray’s  letters,  dated  1895-1910,  and  one 
dated  1887  from  George  B.  Buckton  (1818-1905),  into  his  copy  of 
Britten  and  Holland  (256)  at  the  entries  for  the  plant  names  in 
question. 
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Marshall’s  copy  of  the  Specimen  botanicum  inaugurale  of  Daniel 
de  la  Roche  (168)  bears  the  canceled  stamp  of  the  library  of  the 
Academy  of  Leyden  and  a  printed  slip:  Ex  legato  C.  H.  Persoon. 
Placed  inside  the  cover  is  an  old  wrapper  with  the  inscription: 

“  Donum  filii  cl.  auctoris.  C.  H.  P.”  The  much-traveled  Dutch 
naturalist  Christiaan  Hendrik  Persoon  was  a  member  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Societies  of  London  and  Philadelphia  and  spent  the  later  part 
of  his  life  in  Paris.  The  donor  may  well  have  been  Francois  de  la 
Roche,  Daniel’s  son,  a  physician  and  medical  writer,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1813. 

The  copy  of  Raffeneau-Delile’s  dissertation  on  the  Upas-tree 
poison  (189)  is  inscribed  “  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  at  Philadelphia 
from  the  author.”  Some  other  interesting  provenances,  but  by  no 
means  all,  have  been  indicated  in  the  check-list  that  follows. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Collection  includes  items  which  have  only 
a  slight  connection  with  medical  or  even  with  general  botany.  Mr. 
Marshall  might  eventually  have  culled  them  out,  but  since  their 
number  is  not  great  we  have  retained  them  in  order  to  provide  a 
complete  record  of  the  Collection  as  he  left  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  items  of  this  character  are  those  connected  with  John  Law 
and  his  Mississippi  Bubble  (140-144). 

The  books  in  the  Collection  are  shelved  as  far  as  possible  in 
chronological  order  and  they  are  here  listed  and  numbered  in  that 
order.  This  arrangement,  better  than  any  other,  e.xhibits  the  scope 
and  coverage  of  the  Collection  and  serves  the  chief  uses  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  put,  such  as  studies  of  the  history  of  medical  botany 
and  of  botanical  illustration.  For  convenience  of  reference,  an 
alphabetic  index  has  been  added. 

References  by  number  or  by  volume  and  page  are  given  to  standard 
bibliographies  such  as  Pritzel  (see  243),  Hain  (H),  Hain-Copinger 
(HC),  Stillwell,  Panzer,  Choulant,  the  Short-Title  Catalogues 
(STC),  Bishop,  Brunet,  and  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Natural  History  [BM(NH)],  and  to  the  catalogs  of  the  British 
Museum  (BM),  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (BN),  the  Library  of 
Congress  (LC),  the  Army  Medical  Library  (IC),  and  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  (AA). 

Serious  study  of  the  Collection  will  be  facilitated  not  only  by  the 
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few  reference  works  which  it  itself  contains  but  also  by  those  else¬ 
where  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library  and  in  the  near-by  libraries 
of  the  Biology  Department  and  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  the  Garden  Center  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  CHECK-LIST 


Celsus,  Aulus  Cornelius 

1  De  medicina 

Milan;  Leonardus  Pachel  & 
Uldericus  Scimemeler,  1481 
HC  4836  Klebs  260.2  Still¬ 
well  C326 

Inscriptions:  Jacobi  Manzoni, 
Geo.  Chas.  Buchanan 
Herbarius 

2  Herbarius  latinus  (with  Ger¬ 

man  synonyms) 

Mainz ;  Peter  Schaeffer,  [14]84 
HC  8444  Klebs  560.1  Still¬ 
well  H56  (A,  i) 

3  Herbarius  latinus  (with  Ger¬ 

man  synonyms) 

Passau :  [Johann  Petri]  [14]85 
HC  (Add)  *8455  Klebs  506.6 
Stillwell  H58 
Hortus  Sanitatis 

4  Hortus  sanitatis 

Mainz;  Jacob  Meydenbach,  23 
June  1491 

HC*8944  Klebs  509.1  Still¬ 
well  H416 
Herbarius 

5  Herbarius  latinus  (without 

synonyms) 

Venice;  Simon  Bevilaqua,  14 
Dec.  1499 


HC*1807  Klebs  506.11  Still¬ 
well  H63 

Grant  Herbier 

6  Le  grant  herbier  en  franqois 
Paris;  Pierre  Le  Caron  [about 

1498-1500] 

Klebs  508.3  Art  Ancien  Bull. 
XII,  no.  55  Stillwell  A845 

Herbarius 

7  Herbarius  latinus 

Venice;  Giovanni  and  Bernar¬ 
dino  Rosso,  1509 
Art  Ancien  Bull.  XII,  no.  13 
Pritzel  10758 

Macer  Floridus  (Odo  of  Meung?) 

8  De  viribus  herbarum  (with 

commentary  of  Guillaume 
Gueroult) 

[Caen?  about  1510] 

Fairfax  Murray  347  Choulant 
240-1  Art  Ancien  Bull. 
XII,  no.  65 
al  missing 

Bookplate:  Dr.  J.  B.  Holzinger 

Albertus  Magnus 

9  Liber  aggregationis  de  virtuti- 

bus  herbarum  &c. 
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[France,  about  1520] 

Art  Ancien  Bull.  XIII,  no.  16 
(b) 

Bound  with  10 

10  Secreta  virorum  et  mulierum 
Rouen:  G.  Tuvecl  for  Raulin 

Gaultier,  23  June  1521 
Art  Ancien  Bull.  XIII,  no. 
16  (a) 

With  this  is  bound  9 

Plinius  Secundus,  Caius  (Pliny 
the  Elder) 

11  Historia  naturalis 

Venice:  Melchiorre  Sessa  and 
Pietro  Serena,  1525 
Panzer  8.489.1281  Choulant  191 

Crete  Herball 

12  The  grete  herball 

London:  Peter  Treveris,  27 
July  1526 

STC  13176  BM  C27.1.1 
1  (title  page),  A6,  and  Ee6 
(colophon)  in  facsimile; 
>ii  4-6  missing 
Riviere  binding 

Macer  Floridus 

13  De  herbarum  virtutibus  (with 

commentary  of  Johannes 
Atrocianus) 

Freiburg  in  Breisgau:  Johan¬ 
nes  Faber  Emmeus  Juliacen- 
sis,  1530 

Addition :  Walafrid  Strabo, 
Hortulus  vernantissimus 
Choulant  241  Brunet  3.1271 
BM  448.a.3 

Brunfels,  Otto 

14  Herbarum  vivae  eicones 
Strassburg:  Johann  Schott, 

1531-1536 

3  V.  in  1 ;  v.  1,  2d  ed.,  1532;  v. 


2,  1st  ed.,  1531;  v.  3,  1st 
ed.,  1536 

Panzer  6.117.121  Pritzel  1283 

15  Contrafayt  Kreiiterbuch 
Strassburg:  Johann  Schott, 

1532 

Pritzel  1283  Art  Ancien  Bull. 
XII,  no.  70  (v.  1  only) 

Herbarius  (Italian) 

16  Herbolario  volgare 
Venice:  Francesco  di  Ales¬ 
sandro  Bindone  and  Mapheo 
Pasini,  1536 

Choulant  Inc.  15  p.  17  Pritzel 
10765  .\rt  Ancien  Bull. 
XII,  no.  17 

Bookplate:  Dr.  J.  B.  Holzinger 

Ruel,  Jean 

17  De  natura  stirpium 

Basel :  Hieronymus  Froben 
and  Nicolaus  Episcopius, 
1537 

Pritzel  7885  Brunet  4.1451 
Stamped  pigskin  binding:  S. 
T.,  1543 

Estienne,  Charles 

18  De  re  hortensi 

Paris:  Robert  Estienne,  5  Dec. 
1539  (colophon;  title  page 
1545) 

Addition:  De  cultu  et  satione 
hortorum 

Note :  The  De  re  hortensi  and 
the  De  cultu  were  printed 
together  in  1539  and  again 
in  1545  (Renouard  47,  63 
f.)  ;  this  is  a  copy  of  the 
1539  edition  with  a  mounted 
title  page  from  the  1545 
edition. 

With  this  are  bound  21  and  26 
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19  De  re  hortensi 

Lyons:  Sebastien  Griphe,  1539 
97,  [15]  p. 

Bound  with  22 
Dorsten,  Theodor 

20  Botanicon 

Frankfort:  Christian Egenolph, 
1540 

PriUel  2378  Brunet  2.824 
Inscription ;  Collegij  Societatis 
Jesu  Heiligenstadij  ab  anno 
1714 

Estienne,  Charles 

21  Seminarium  et  plantarium 
Paris:  Robert  Estienne,  5  May 

1540 

Addition:  De  conserendis  ar- 
boribus  in  seminario 
BM  448.b.2 
Bound  with  18 
Baif,  Lazare  De 

22  De  re  vestiaria  (ed.  Charles 

Estienne) 

Troyes:  Nicole  Paris,  1542 
67,  [13]  p. 

With  this  are  bound  23  and  19 
Bookplate:  Sir  Archibald 

Grant  of  Monymoske,  Bart. 

23  De  vasculis  (ed.  Charles  Es¬ 

tienne) 

Troyes:  Nicole  Paris,  1542 
54.  [10]  p. 

Bound  with  22 
Fuchs,  Leon  hart 

24  De  historia  stirpium 

Basel:  Michael  Isingrin,  1542 
Pritzel  3138  Brunet  2.1415 
Fairfax  Murray  175 
a2-B2,  aaa4,  fff5-6  missing 
(The  Cleveland  Medical  Li¬ 
brary  has  a  second  copy,  the 
gift  of  Dr.  L.  J.  Karnosh  in 
1944,  which  is  complete.) 


25  New  Kreiiterbuch 

Basel:  Michael  Isingrin,  1543 
Pritzel  3139  Brunet  2.1415 
Leaden  seal  attached.  National 
Library,  Rome 
Estienne,  Charles 

26  De  latinis  et  graecis  nominibus 

arborum,  fruticum,  herba- 
rum,  piscium  et  avium 
Paris:  Robert  Estienne, 6  Aug. 
1544 

Renouard  58 
Bound  with  18 
Bock,  Hieronymus 

27  Kreiiter  Buch 

Strassburg :  IVendel  Rihel,  28 
Aug.  1546 

Pritzel  865  Brunet  1.1023 
Stamp  on  t.  p. :  H.  Gross 
Dioscorides,  Pedanios 

28  De  medicinali  materia  (tr. 

Jean  Ruel) 

Lyons:  Balthasar  Arnoullet, 
1552 

Choulant  80  Pritzel  2306 
Bound  in  stamped  pigskin  over 
wooden  boards:  1.  H.  E., 
1555 

Inscription:  J.  P.  Spring 

Belon,  Pierre 

29  De  arboribus  coniferis 
Paris:  Gilles  Corrozet,  1553 
Pritzel  606  BM  452.b.2 

Herbarius  (Italian) 

30  Herbolario  volgare 

Venice:  Heirs  of  Giovanni 
Padoano,  1555 

Art  Ancien  Bull.  XII,  no.  20 

Mattioli,  Pierandrea 

31  Discorsi  nei  sei  libri  della 

materia  medicinale  di  Peda- 
cio  Dioscoride  Anazarbeo 
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Venice:  Vincenzo  Valgrisi, 
1555 

Pritzel  5987 
Dodoens,  Rembert 

32  Histoire  des  plantes 
Antwerp,  Jean  Lo'e,  1557 
Pritzel  2345  Brunet  2.786 

Amatus  Lusitanus 

33  In  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de 

medica  materia  libros  quin- 
que  enarrationes 
Lyons:  Guillaume  Roville,  1558 
(colophon:  Widow  of  Bal¬ 
thasar  Arnoullet) 

Pritzel  124  Choulant  82 
Mattioli,  Pierandrea 

34  Commentarii  in  libros  sex 

Dioscoridis  de  medica  ma¬ 
teria 

Venice:  Vincenzo  Valgrisi, 
1558 

Pritzel  5985  (cf.  2309)  Brunet 
3.1538  Choulant  80 
Bock,  Hieronymus 

35  Kreiiter  Buch 

Strassburg :  Josias  Rihel,  1560 
Pritzel  866  Brunet  1.1023  BM 
448.k.2 

Bound  in  stamped  vellum  over 
wooden  boards:  1561 
bl  missing 

Inscription :  Daniel  Eder  Weis- 
sen,  Burgo-Noricus  d.  3  Jan. 
1665 

Stamp:  Dr.  H.  Hershey 

Lonitzer,  Adam 

36  Kreuterbuch 

Frankfurt  am  Main:  Heirs  of 
Christian  Egenolff,  1560 
BM  34.e.l0 

aa*?  (all  missing  except  title 
page),  bb*,  A-Z*,  a-z*, 

Aa-Kk®,  LI®?  (all  leaves 


missing  after  L15=-ifol. 
CCCXLI) 

CCCXXI  misplaced  between 
CCCXXXV  and  CCCXXX- 
VI 

Inscription:  Anna  Coatley 
Brunschwig,  Hieronymus 

37  A  most  excellent  and  perfecte 

homish  apothecarye  or  home¬ 
ly  physick  booke  (tr.  John 
Hollybush) 

Cologne:  Arnold  Birckman, 
1561 

STC  13433  BM  543.g.l8(3) 

2  copies.  Copy  1  bound  with 
44.  Copy  2,  separately  bound, 
has  leaves  37-45  badly 
damaged  and  repaired ;  some 
loss  of  text  in  leaves  41-45; 
43  missing;  last  leaf,  46 
(blank),  missing;  binder’s 
title :  Herbal — Bishop  Cover- 
dale;  Inscription  on  last 
page:  William  Baronsdale. 
CoRDUs,  Valerius 

38  Annotationes  in  Pedacii  Dio¬ 

scoridis  Anazarbei  de  medica 
materia  libros  V  (ed.  Con¬ 
rad  Gesner) 

Strassburg :  Josias  Rihel,  1561 

Additions:  Valerius  Cordus, 
Historiae  stirpium  lib.  IV, 
Sylva,  De  artificiosis  ex- 
tractionibus,  Compositiones 
medicinales ;  Stocc-Hornius 
and  Nessus,  Montium  de- 
scriptio ;  Conrad  Gesner,  De 
hortis  Germaniae,  De  tulipa 
Turcarum,  etc. 

Pritzel  1884  Choulant  82 

With  this  are  bound  39  and  41 

Bound  in  stamped  pigskin 

39  Stirpium  descriptionis  liber 

quintus  (ed.  Conrad  Gesner) 
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Strassburg:  Josias  Rihel,  1563 
Pritzel  1885 
Bound  with  38 

Mattioli  Pierandrea 

40  New  Kreuterbuch 

Prague :  Georg  M elantrich  and 
Vincenzo  Valgrisi,  1563 
Pritzel  5989  (1562)  LC  Agr. 
452.2M43N 

l*-»-*,  S3  (f.  105),  Fff4  (f. 
448),  Hhh6  (f.  462)  miss¬ 
ing;  title  page  cropped, 
lower  margin  worn  off  with 
loss  of  part  of  one  line 
Inscription:  I.  Reily  Bucher, 
M.  D.,  Shaefferstown,  Le¬ 
banon  Co.,  Penn. 

Arcenterius,  Johannes,  Pedemon- 

TANUS 

41  In  Artem  medicinalem  Galeni 

commentarii  tres 
Mondovi:  ex  officina  Torren- 
tiniana,  1566 
IC  1.1.517 
Bound  with  38 

Dodoens,  Rembert 

42  Frumentorum,  leguminum,  pa- 

lustrium  et  aquatilium  her- 
barum  .  .  .  historia 
Antwerp:  Christophe  Plantin, 
1566 

Pritzel  2346  Brunet  2.786 

43  Florum  et  coronariarum  odor- 

atarumque  nonnullarum  her- 
barum  historia 

Antiverp:  Christophe  Plantin, 
1568 

Pritzel  2347  Brunet  2.786 
Top  edges  cropped.  Cuts  neatly 
colored.  17  colored  drawings 
added  at  end. 

Inscription:  George  Atchison, 


1st  May,  1873.  Bought  at 
Catto’s  sale. 

Turner,  William 

44  The  first  and  seconde  partes 

of  the  Herbal  .  .  .  lately 
ouersene,  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged  with  the  thirde  parte 
lately  gathered  and  now  set 
oute  .  .  .  Here  vnto  is  ioyned 
also  a  booke  of  the  bath  of 
Baeth  in  England  .  .  . 
Cologne:  Arnold  Birckman, 

1568 

Pritzel  9570  Brunet  5.978 
STC  24367 

With  this  is  bound  37  (copy  1) 
Riviere  binding 
Inscription:  Anthony  Warde 

Dodoens,  Rembert 

45  Historia  frumentorum,  legumi¬ 

num,  palustrium  et  aqua¬ 
tilium  herbarum  .  .  . 
Antwerp:  Christophe  Plantin, 

1569 

Pritzel  2346  BM(NH)  1.468 
With  this  is  bound  46 

46  Florum  et  coronariarum  odor- 

atarumque  nonnullarum  her¬ 
barum  historia 

Antwerp:  Christophe  Plantin, 
1569 

Pritzel  2347  BM(NH)  1.468 
Bound  with  45 

Pena,  Pierre,  and  Lobel,  Mathias 
De 

47  Stirpium  adversaria  nova 
London:  Thomas  Purfoot,  1570 

(colophon  1  Jan.  1571) 
Pritzel  7029  STC  19595 
Lacks  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Additions  tipped 
in  at  pp.  11,  33  and  150. 
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Bound  with  this  is  49  copy  1 

Stamped  pigskin  over  wooden 
boards,  initials  WS  on 
clasps. 

Inscription:  F.  L.  Albrecht, 
Dr. 

Bookplate :  Dr.  J.  B.  Holzinger 
Mizauld,  Antoine 

48  Hortorum  secreta,  cultus  et 

auxilia 

Paris:  Federic  Morel,  1574 
BN  S  15129 
Lobel,  Mathias  De 

49  Plantarum  seu  stirpium  his- 

toria  .  .  .  cui  annexum  est 
Adversariorum  volumen 

Antwerp:  Christophe  Plantin, 
26  July  1576 

Pritzel  5548  Brunet  3.401 

Copy  1  bound  with  47  has  A2 
catchword  comes',  and  has 
Formulae  aliquot  remedi- 
orum  Guillielmi  Rondelletii 
(t-tt*)  preceding  index. 

Copy  2,  with  which  50  is 
bound,  has  A2  catchword 
praeci-  and  lacks  Rondelet 
Formulae,  which  is  append¬ 
ed  to  50,  as  according  to 
the  title  page  of  50  it  should 
be.  Stamped  pigskin  over 
wooden  boards. 

Pena,  Pierre,  and  Lobel,  Mathias 
De 

50  Nova  stirpium  adversaria  .  .  . 

quibus  accessit  Appendix 
cum  Indice  variarum  lingu- 
arum  locupletissimo,  eodem 
M.  de  Lobel  auctore.  .Oddi¬ 
tis  Guillielmi  Rondelletii  ali¬ 
quot  remediorum  formulis, 
nunquam  antehac  in  lucem 
editis. 


Antwerp:  Christophe  Plantin, 
1576 

BM  447 .g.4 

The  appendix  and  index  are 
lacking  as  usual  and  are  ap¬ 
pended  to  49  instead,  but 
the  Rondelet  Formulae  are 
present. 

Bound  with  49  copy  2. 

Same  as  47  (of  which  Plantin 
bought  800  copies)  with  sub¬ 
stituted  title  page  and  last 
leaf  omitted. 

Dodoens,  Rembert 

51  A  niewe  herball,  or  historie  of 

plantes  (tr.  Henry  Lyte) 
London:  Gerard  Dewes,  1578 
Colophon:  Imprinted  at  Ant- 
werpe  by  me  Henry  Loe 
bookeprinter,  and  are  to  be 
solde  at  London  ...  by 
Gerard  Dewes 
Pritzel  2345  STC  6984 

Mattioli,  Pierandrea 

52  De  plantis  epitome  utilissima 

(ed.  Joachim  Camerarius) 
Frankfurt  am  Main:  1586 
Pritzel  5983  Brunet  3.1538 
Addition:  Francesco  Calzo- 
lari,  De  itinere  ab  urbe 
Verona  ad  Baldum  montem 

Dalechamps,  Jacques 

53  Historia  generalis  plantarum 

Lyons:  Guillaume  Roville, 

*1587-1586  2v. 

Pritzel  2035  Brunet  2.471 
Inscription  on  t.  p. :  B.  Daydon 
Jackson  1876 
Limp  vellum 

Belon,  Pierre 

54  Les  observations  de  plusieurs 

singularitez  et  choses  mem- 
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orables,  trouvees  en  Grece, 
Asie,  etc. 

Paris:  Leon  Cavellat  for 
Hierosme  de  Marnef  and 
widotv  of  Guillaume  Cavel¬ 
lat,  24  Feb.  1588 

Pritzel  607  Brunet  1.762 

Lobel,  Mathias  De 

55  leones  stirpium  seu  plantarum 

tarn  exoticarum  quam  indi- 
genarum 

Antwerp:  ex  officina  Plantini- 
ana  apud  viduam  et  loannem 
Moretum,  1591  2  v.  in  1 

Pritzel  5549  Brunet  3.401 

Mattioli,  Pierandrea 

56  Herbar  aneb  Bylinar  (tr.  & 

ed.  Adam  Huber  &  Daniel 
Adam) 

Prague:  Daniel  Adam  s  Vele- 
slavina,  1596 

Pritzel  5993  (1566  for  1596) 
Graesse  4.447 

Art  Ancien  Bull.  XV  no.  1142 
A-Z,  Aa-Za,  Aaa-Zzz, 
Aaaa-Ffff®,  Gggg-Hhhh* 
(476  numbered  leaves  of 
text;  then  indices:)  liii- 
'Wwww*,  Xxxx*  (4-6 
blank?) 

Leaves  7-12  (B),  223-228 
(Oo)  in  wrong  order;  Nnnn 
bound  after  Oooo;  20  (D2) 
missing  but  supplied  by  three 
manuscript  leaves,  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  which  has  a  full-page 
colored  drawing  (Elenium) 
copied  freehand  from  the 
Prague  edition  of  1562;  23 
(D5),  30  (E6),  39-40  (G3, 
4),  125  (W5),  128  (X2), 
173  (Ee5),  416  (Xxx2) 
missing,  in  most  cases  re¬ 


placed  by  blank  leaves;  all 
but  fragments  of  Xxxx  4-6 
(blank?)  missing;  title  page 
and  several  other  leaves 
damaged  with  some  loss  of 
text. 

Tooled  calf  over  wooden 
boards,  back  cover  missing. 
Monardes,  Nicolas 

57  loyfull  newes  out  of  the 

new-found  worlde  (tr.  John 
Frampton) 

London:  E.  Allde,  by  the  as- 
signe  of  B.  Norton,  1596 
Additions :  A  booke  which 
treateth  of  two  medicines 
most  excellent  against  all 
venome,  which  are  the  be- 
zoar  stone  &  the  hearbe 
Escuerconera ;  The  dialogue 
of  yron;  The  boke  which 
treateth  of  the  snow 
Pritzel  6366  STC  18007 
Gerard,  John 

58  The  herball  or  generall  his- 

torie  of  plantes 
London :  Edmund  BoUifant  for 
Bonham  and  John  Norton, 
1597 

Pritzel  3282  Brunet  2.1548 
STC  11750 
Riviere  binding 
Inscription:  W™  Bohun 
Fuchs,  Leonhart 

59  Histoire  generale  des  plantes  et 

herbes  avec  leur  propriete 
Rouen:  Theodore  Rainsart 
[about  1600?] 

A*B«C''D«E*F"G*H«PK*L«M‘ 
N80«P8Q4R8S4,  112  leaves 
with  many  irregularities  in 
numbering 
140  X  77  mm. 
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LicLUSE,  Charles  De 

60  Rariorum  plantarum  historia 
Antwerp:  Jan  Moretus  at  the 

Plantin  press,  1601 
Pritzel  1759  Brunet  2.112 
BM(NH)  3.1076 
Lacks  the  portrait  which  Bru¬ 
net  calls  for 

Stamp:  B.  Daydon  Jackson 

61  Exoticorum  libri  decern 
[Leyden:]  Christoff  el  van  Ra- 

velingen  at  the  Plantin  press, 
1605 

Pritzel  1760  Brunet  2.112 
BM(NH)  3.1075 
Additions:  Nicolas  Monardes, 
Libri  tres;  Charles  de  Le- 
cluse,  Altera  appendix  ad 
Rariorum  plantarum  his- 
toriam ;  Pierre  Belon,  Obser- 
vationes 

2  copies.  Copy  1,  with  stamp 
of  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  has 
one  leaf  preceding  title  page, 
which  does  not  belong  to 
this  book :  Antverpiae,  / 
ex  officina  Plantiniana,  / 
apvd  loannem  Moretvm.  / 
Anno  MDCI.  Copy  2,  in¬ 
scription:  John  Innys,  Rod- 
land  Court,  Glouc.,  1765 ; 
bookplate :  C.  Hannan  Payne 

Vallet,  Pierre 

62  Le  jardin  Henri  IV 
Paris:  1608 

Pritzel  9671  Brunet  Suppl. 

2.836  LCQK.41.V27 
This  copy  lacks  all  preliminary 
leaves  and  also  8  (apparent¬ 
ly  the  first  8)  of  the  72  or 
73  plates.  It  begins  with 
Corona  Imperialis,  repeats 
Martagum  Imperiale.  and 


ends  with  Hyoschyanus  albus 
Creticus.  In  mending,  the 
flower  of  Tragopc^on  has 
been  imposed  on  the  stem 
of  Moly  Dioscoridis.  The 
insects  have  been  cut  out  of 
several  plates. 

Brv,  Johann  Theodore  De 

63  Florilegium  novum 
[Oppenheitn:]  Johann  Theo¬ 
dor  de  Bry,  1612(-13) 

Pritzel  1299  BM(NH)  1.270 
Plate  55 :  Amplificatio  sive 
Dilatatio  Florilegij  ...  A" 
1613 

4  p.  1.,  78  numbered  plates 
(lacking  60,  61,  66),  3  un¬ 
numbered  (Pritzel  says  9, 
BM(NH)  7) 

Inscription :  Dore  Dutheil 

SwEERT,  Emanuel 

64  Florilegium 

Frankfurt  am  Main:  Anthony 
Kempner  for  the  author, 
1612 

Florilegii  pars  secunda 
Frankfurt:  Erasmus  Kempffer 
for  the  author,  1612 
2  pts.  in  1  V. 

Pritzel  9073  BM(NH)  5.2059 
Part  1  lacks  plate  39  and  plate 
40  is  misnumbered  49 
At  end  there  arc  4  p.  of  ms. 
notes  in  Italian  on  planting 
and  seeding 

Full  gold-tooled  morocco 
binding 

Besler,  Basil 

65  Hortus  Eystettensis 
[Nuremberg:"]  1613  2 v. 
Pritzel  745  BM(NH)  1.156 
Gassis  vema  in  .v.  1,  Gasses 
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aestiva,  autumnalis,  hybema 
in  V.  2 

Inscription  on  t.  p. :  Ex  bibli¬ 
otheca  Thuana 

Pas,  Crispijn  Vande,  the  Younger 

66  Hortus  iloridus 

Arnhem:  Jan  Jansson,  1614-17 
Pritzel  6972  Brunet  4.413 
Savage  p.  194  (State  4*) 
Order:  Winter,  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer,  Autumn  (lacks  Altera 
pars) 

Missing:  Winter  pi.  5,  Sum¬ 
mer  8,  13,  Autumn  '  Epi- 
gramma’  and  15 
Descriptions  not  facing  their 
corresponding  plates  are 
covered  over  and  correc¬ 
tions  entered  in  manuscript 
All  plates  colored 

Franeau,  Jean 

67  Jardin  d’hyver 

Douai:  Pierre  Borremans, 
1616 

Pritzel  3(X)9  Brunet  2.1380 
All  plates  uncolored 

Durante,  Castor 

68  Herbario  novo 

Venice:  appresso  li  Sessa,  1617 
(colophon:  In  Trevigi  ap¬ 
presso  Angelo  Reghettini 
per  li  Sessa,  1617) 

Pritzel  2552  BM  438.m.l0 

Busbecq,  Ogier  Ghislain  De 

69  Legationis  Turcicae  epistolae 

IV 

Munich:  Raphael  Sadeler, 
1620  (colophon:  ex  formis 
Annae  Bergiae  viduae  apud 
Raphaelem  Sadelerum,  1620) 
BM  683.  a.  15 


Bauhin,  Gasfard 

70  Pinax  theatri  botanici 
Basel:  Sumptibus  et  typis 

Ludovici  Regis,  1623 
Pritzel  509  Brunet  1.707 
BM  448.62. 

Title  page  missing,  supplied  in 
manuscript 

Sticker:  B.  Daydon  Jackson 
Bry,  Johann  Theodor  De 

71  Anthologia  magna 
Frankfurt  am  Main:  in  officina 

Bry ana,  1626 

Pritzel  1299  BM(NH)  1.270 
3  V.  in  1  ? 

145  plates  (of  which  3  are 
duplicates)  rearranged  and 
interleaved 
Rabel,  Daniel 

72  Theatrum  Florae 

Paris:  Petrus  Firens,  1627 
T. p.  (mounted),  garden,  69 
numbered  plates  (36  re¬ 
peated,  part  of  69  torn  away) 

Parkinson,  John 

73  Paradisi  in  sole,  paradisus 

terrestris 

London :  Humfrey  Lovones  and 
Robert  Young,  1629 
Pritzel  6933  Brunet  4.378 
STC  19300 

Donati,  Antonio 

74  Trattato  de  semplici,  pietre,  et 

pesci  marini,  che  nascono  nel 
lito  di  Venetia 

Venice:  Pietro  Maria  Ber- 
tano,  1631 

Pritzel  2368  BM(NH)  1.472 

Lauremberg,  Peter 

75  Horticultura 

Frankfurt  am  Main:  Matthias 
Merian  [1631] 
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Pritzel  5088  BM(NH)  3.1066 
Bound  with  76.  23  pi.  bound 
preceding  text. 

76  Apparatus  plantarius  primus 
Frankfurt  am  Afatn:  Matthias 

Merian  [1632] 

Pritzel  5089  BM(NH)  3.1066 
With  this  is  bound  75 
Ferrari,  Giovanni  Battista 

77  De  florum  cultura 

Rome:  Stefano  Paolini,  1633 
Pritzel  2877  BM(NH)  2.567 
Gerard,  John 

78  The  herball  or  general  history 

of  plantes  (ed.  Thomas 
Johnson) 

London-.  Adam  I  slip,  Joyce 
Norton  and  Richard  Whit¬ 
akers,  1633 

Pritzel  3282  Brunet  2.1548 
BM(NH)  2.660  STC  11751 
Langham,  William 

79  The  garden  of  health 
London:  Thomas  Harper,  l6Si 
BM(NH)  3.1056  STC  15196 
Old  calf,  stamped  HB 

Rabel,  Daniel 

80  Theatrum  Florae 

Paris:  Petrus  Firens,  1633 
Pritzel  10855  BM(NH) 
5.2088 

Lowe,  Peter 

81  A  discourse  on  the  whole  art 

of  chyrurgerie 

London:  Thomas Purfoot,  1634 
STC  16871 

Inscription  on  A8r:  Edward 
W.  F.  Latimes,  Lincolnbolt 

Moffett,  Thomas 

82  Insectorum  sive  minimorum 

animalium  theatrum 
London:  Thomas  Cotes,  1634 


BM(NH)  3.1329  STC  17993 
Bookplate :  Samuel  Chandler 
Parkinson,  John 

83  Theatrum  botanicum,  the  thea¬ 
ter  of  plantes 

London:  Thomas  Cotes,  1640 
Pritzel  6934  Brunet  4.378 
STC  19302 
Robert,  Nicolas 
84  Fiori  diversi 

Rome:  Giovanni  Battista  de 
Rossi,  1640 

Engraved  title  page,  25  un¬ 
numbered  engravings  of 
flowers,  the  9th  and  25th 
signed  NRobert  and  the 
25th  dated  1639 
SwEERT,  Emanuel 

85  Florilegium 
Amsterdam:  Jan  Jansson,  1641 

(Pars  secunda,  1631) 

Pritzel  9073 

Theophrastos 

86  De  historia  plantarum  (ed. 

Joannes  Bodaeus  a  Stapel) 
Amsterdam:  Judocus  Broers- 
sen  for  Henricus  Laurentius, 
1644 

Pritzel  9197  Choulant  59  Bru¬ 
net  5.799  BM(NH)  5.2091 

SwEERT,  Emanuel 

87  Florilegium 

Amsterdam:  Jan  Jansson,  1647 
(Pars  secunda,  1631) 

Pritzel  9073  Brunet  5.602  BM 
442.  k  7 

Nova  Racolta 

88  Nova  racolta  di  fiori  cavati 

da  naturale 

Rome:  Giovanni  Giacomo  de 
Rossi,  1649 

16  leaves:  engraved  title  page 
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and  15  engravings  of  flowers 
numbered  2-16 

Giardino 

89  Giardino  di  fiori  naturalissimi 
Rome:  Giovanni  Giacomo  de 

Rossi  [about  1650?] 

12  unnumbered  leaves:  en¬ 
graved  title  page  and  1 1 
unnumbered  engravings  of 
flowers 

LC  Agr  90R452 

Mandirola,  Agostino 

90  II  giardino  de’  fiori 
Ferrara:  Giuseppe  Gironi,  1650 
6  p.  1.,  142  p.,  1  1.  (+«,  A-F»2) 

Bauhin,  Jean 

91  Historia  plantarum  (ed.  Jo¬ 

hann  Heinrich  Cherler) 
Yverdon:  1650-51  3v. 

Pritzel  504  Brunet  1.707 
BM(NH)  1.113 
Inscriptions:  De  la  Biblio- 
theque  de  M*’  le  Docteur 
Garcin :  A.  Gagnebin  I’aine 
de  la  Ferriere.  Stamps :  Con¬ 
servatoire  Botanique,  Ville 
de  Geneve;  Herbier  Deles- 
sert  duplicata. 

2d  copy  of  V.  1  only;  inscrip¬ 
tions  :  2d  t.  p.,  B.  C.  Hoser ; 
front  endpaper,  Vicary  Gibbs 
Crawley  from  H.  H.  C.  Aug. 
1889 

Lessius,  Leonardos 

92  Of  the  being  of  a  God;  Im¬ 

mortality  of  the  soul 
Sir  Walter  Rawleigh’s  ghost; 
or,  his  apparition  to  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  willing  him  to 
translate  into  English,  this 
learned  book  of  L.  Lessius 
entituled,  (De  providentia 


numinis,  &  Animi  immor- 
talitate.) 

London:  Thomas  Newcomb 
for  John  Holden,  1651 
BM  E.1275  LC  BD555.L5 

Dalechamps,  Jacques 

93  Histoire  generale  des  plantes 

(tr,  Jean  des  Moulins) 
Lyons:  Philippe  Borde,  Laur¬ 
ence  Arnaud,  &  Claude  Ri- 
gaitd,  1653  2  v. 

Pritzel  2035  Brunet  2.471 
BM(NH)  1.27 
Inscription  on  title  page:  Ex 
oflicina  pharmaceutica  mon- 
asterii  Beatae  Mariae  Am- 
broniacensis 

Culpeper,  Nicholas 

94  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  or 

The  London  dispensatory 
London:  Peter  Cole,  1653 
A-Z,  Aa-Zz,  Bbbb-LllP  irregu¬ 
larly  numbered;  A2  (or 
half-title?),  S2  (pp.  55-6) 
missing 
STC  C7525 

95  Last  legacy 

London :  Nathaniel  Brooke, 
1655 

BM  E.1464(2)  LC  R128.7. 

C84  STC  C7518 
Inscription :  Mary  Graham 
1692 

Philiatros  (pseudonym) 

96  Natura  exenterata:  or  Nature 

unembowelled  by  the  most 
exquisite  anatomizers  of  her 
London:  Henry  Twyford,  Ga¬ 
brieli  Bedell,  Nathaniel 
Ekins,  1655 
BM  E.  1560 

Lacks  portrait  of  Countess  of 
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Arundel  and  Surrey;  also 
pp.  403-6,  which  are  supplied 
in  manuscript 
Pakkinson,  John 

97  Paradisi  in  sole  paradisus  ter- 

restris 

London:  R[oger'\  N^orton'l 
for  Richard  Thrale,  1656 
Pritzel  6933  Brunet  4.378  BM 
(NH)  4.1523 
Plates  colored  by  hand 
Inscription  t.  p.  :  A  ♦,  John 
Bodley 

Coles,  William 

98  Adam  in  Exlen,  or  Nature’s 

paradise 

London:  John  Streator  for 
Nathaniel  Brooke,  1657 
Pritzel  1787  BM(NH)  1.364 
STC  C5087 

Kkkk4,  Qqqql-2  (at  end) 
missing 

Inscription:  B.  Daydon  Jack- 
son  1887 

Monstereul,  Charles  De,  Sieur  de 
La  Chesnee 

99  Le  floriste  franqois  traittant  de 

I’origine  des  tulipes 
Rouen:  Louis  du  AfesnU,  1658 
BM  966.  a.  3 
Sharrock,  Robert 

100  The  history  of  the  propagation 

and  improvement  of  vege¬ 
tables  by  the  concurrence  of 
art  and  nature 

Oxford:  Anne  Lichfield  for 
Thomas  Robinson,  1660 
Pritzel  8648  BM(NH)  4.1910 
Lovell,  Robert 

101  Panzooruktologia  sive  panzoo- 

logicomineralogia,  or  A  corn- 
pleat  history  of  animals  and 
minerals 


Oxford :  Henry  Hall  for  Joseph 
Godwin,  1661 
BM(NH)  3.1183 
Ferrari,  Giovanni  Battista 

102  Flora  seu  De  florum  cultura 

(ed.  Bernhard  Rottendorff) 
Amsterdam:  Jan  Jansson,  1664 
Pritzel  2877  BM(NH)  2.567 
Vellum,  ties,  armorial  stamp 
PAZL  on  front  cover 
Lovell,  Robert 

103  Pambotanologia  sive  Enchiri¬ 

dion  botanicum,  or  A  com- 
pleat  herball  2d  ed. 

Oxford:  William  Hall  for 
Richard  Davis,  1665 
Pritzel  5638  Rohde  216 
P.  23-4  of  introduction  missing 
Robert,  Nicolas 

104  Variae  ac  multiformes  florum 

species 

Rome:  Giovanni  Giacomo  de 
Rossi,  1665 

BM(NH)  4.1712  LC  Agr 
90R542 

Schroder,  Johann 

105  The  compleat  chymical  dis¬ 

pensatory 

London:  John  Darby  for 
Richard  Chiswell  and  Robert 
ClaveU,  1669 
BM(NH)  4.1863 
Inscriptions:  Edward  Haigh; 
W“  Dean,  Surgeon,  Morley 
near  Leedes 

Valentinus,  Basilius 

106  Of  natural  and  supernatural 

things 

London:  Moses  Pitt,  1671 
Additions:  Roger  Bacon,  Of 
the  medicine  or  tincture  of 
antimony;  John  Isaac  Hol¬ 
land,  Saturn ;  Alexander  van 
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Suchten,  Of  the  secrets  of 

after  p.  72,  8  leaves  of  plates 

antimony 

before  p.  145 

BM  8905.  a.  9 

BM  450.  i.3.  (1) 

Hughes,  William 

Chabr^,  Dominique 

107  The  American  physitian 

113  Omnium  stirpium  sciagraphia 

London;  J.  C.  for  William 

et  icones 

Crook,  1672 

Geneva:  Samuel  de  Tournes, 

Pritzel  4320  BM  449.  a.  24 

1677 

Red  morocco,  gilt  tooled 

BM  450.  i.  10  (Cf.  Pritzel 

JossELYN,  John 

1650,  BM  441.  i.  9) 

108  New-Englands  rarities  dis¬ 

De  Meuve 

covered 

London:  Giles  Widdowes, 
1672 

Brunet  3.574  BM(NH)  2.944 

114  Dictionaire  pharmaceutique 

Paris:  Jean  d’Houry,  1678 

2  V.  in  1  576,  559  p. 

Stamp  of  Massachusetts  Medi¬ 
cal  College  V.  1,  p.  101 

Riviese,  Lazare 

109  The  practice  of  physick  (tr. 

Schiele,  Johann  Georg 

Nicholas  Culpeper,  Abdiah 

115  Practicierter  Blumen-Gart 

1  Cole,  William  Rowland) 

Ulm:  Matthaus  Wagner,  1678 

1  London:  John  S  treat  or  for 

BM  969.  a.  7 

j  George  Savubridge,  1672 

Bookplate :  Christophorus  Ser- 

I  BM  7305h 

vilianus  Vcyhelin 

1  ScHWANOER,  Johann  Georg 

Mentzel,  Christian 

1  110  Der  sorgfaltige  Hausshalter 

116  Index  nominum  plantarum 

1  Ossnabriick:  Johann  Georg 

multilinguis 

I  Schwdnder,  1674 

Berlin;  ex  officina  Rungiana, 

1  LC  Agr  90Sch8 

1682 

J  Digby,  Kenelm 

Pritzel  6093  BM(NH)  3.1287 

j  111  Choice  and  experimented  re- 

1  ceipts  in  physick  and  chirur- 

Inscription:  B.  Daydon  Jack- 
son  1875 

I  gery 

Durante,  Castor 

'  London:  Andrew  Clark  for 

117  Herbario  nuovo 

]  Henry  Brome,  1675  2d  ed. 

Venice:  Gian  Giacomo  Herts, 

j  STC  D1425 

1684 

]  Cause,  Hendrik 

Pritzel  2552  BM  435.  h.  15 

■  112  De  Koninglycke  Hovenier 

Bookplate:  Emesti  Pagnoni 

Amsterdam:  Marcus  Door- 

Salmon,  William 

nick,  1676 

i  ' 

1 18  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  or 

3  2  p.  1.,  224  p.,  4  leaves  of  plates 

The  new  London  dispensatory 

;  (including  engraved  title) 

London:  Thomas  Bassett  and 

1  before  Al,  4  leaves  of  plates 

1 

\ 

\ 

others,  1691 

if 

(l 
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A-Z,  Aa-Zz,  Aaa-Zzz*,  .  .  . 
(all  after  Zzz7  =  p.  814 
missing) 

Badly  cropped 

Bookplate:  Arthur  P.  Chad- 
bourne 

Salmon,  William 

119  Medicina  practica,  or  Practical 

physick 

London:  Thomas Howkins and 
others,  1692 
Ferguson  2.318 
Inscription  facing  p.  334 : 
Thomas  Bentley,  1764 

Philalethes,  Eirenaeus  [George 
Starkey] 

120  Three  tracts  of  the  great  medi¬ 

cine  of  philosophers  for  hu¬ 
mane  and  metalline  bodies 
London'.  Tacy  Sowle,  1694 
BM  1033.  g.  19 

A*b*c*B-L*M*N*  =  186  num¬ 
bered  pages 

Tournefort,  Joseph  Pitton  De 

121  Elemens  de  botanique 

Paris:  Imprimerie  royale 

{Jean  Anisson),  1694  3  v. 
Pritzel9423  BM(NH)  5.2128 

Belles  Fleurs 

122  Connoissance  et  culture  par- 

faite  des  belles  fleurs:  des 
tulipes  rares,  des  anemones 
extraordinaires,  des  oeillets 
fins,  et  des  belles  oreilles 
d’ours  panachees 
Paris:  Charles  de  Sercy,  1696 
a»e«A*B«C*D*E*F«G*H«I*K* 

Bound  with  this  is  172 

Munting,  Abraham 

123  Nauwkeurige  Beschryving  der 

Aardgewassen 


Leyden:  Pieter  vander  Aa 
Utrecht:  Francois  Halma 
1696  2  V. 

Pritzel6556  BM(NH)  3.1379 

Lemery,  Nicolas 
124  A  course  of  chymistry  (tr. 
James  Keill) 

London:  R[ichard]  N[ew- 
comb]  for  Walter  Kettilby, 
1698 

12  p.  1.,  815  p.,  8  1. 
Inscriptions :  W“  Cantrell,  St. 
John’s  Coll.  Camb.  Nov.  25 ; 
Thos.  Gisborne 


Salmon,  William 
126  Polygraphice ;  or.  The  arts  of 
drawing,  engraving,  etching, 
limning,  painting,  etc. 

London:  for  Azvnsham &  J ohn 
Churchill  and  John  Nichol¬ 
son,  1701  2v.  in  1 

8th  ed.  16  p.  1.,  939  p.,  front, 
(port,  of  the  author),  engr. 
t.  p.,  23  pi. 

Order  of  plates:  I-IX,  XIII, 
XII,  XI,  X,  XIIII-XXIII. 
Plate  numbered  9  (tipped  in 
at  end)  same  as  IX. 

Inscription :  William  Ingle 
1733 


WoRLiDGE,  John 

125  Systema  horti-culturae :  or.  The 
art  of  gardening 
Addition :  The  gardener’s  mon¬ 
thly  directions 

London:  William  Freeman, 
1700 

LC  Agr  90W89  A  A  1.754 
Author’s  name  spelled  Wool- 
ridge  on  title  page 
Inscription:  James  Walker 
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Willis,  Thomas 

127  Dr.  Willis’  receipts  for  the 

cure  of  all  distempers 
London:  for  Thomas  Leigh 
and  Daniel  Midwinter,  1701 
4  p.  1.  226  p. ;  sign.  A*,  B-U* 
Inscription :  David  Brocklesby, 
Allingholm,  Lincolnshire 
Rta,  John 

128  Flora  seu  De  florum  cultura; 

or,  A  complete  florilege 
London:  for  G.  M.  to  be  sold 
by  Peter  Buck,  1702 
Pritzel  7445 

Bookplate :  Henry  Thomas 
Partridge 
Salmon,  William 

129  The  family-dictionary  or 

household  companion 
London:  for  Henry  Rhodes, 

1705 

3d  ed.  4  p.  1.,  380  p. 

Gintil,  Francois 

130  Lc  jardinier  solitaire,  the  soli¬ 

tary  or  Carthusian  gardiner 
(tr.  G.  London  and  H.  Wise) 
Addition ;  Liger,  The  compleat 
florist 

London:  for  Benjamin  Tooke, 

1706 

BM(NH)  2.655 

131  [Another  ed.  entitled:]  The 

retir’d  gard’ner 
London:  for  Jacob  Tonson, 
1706  2  V. 

BM  7054bbb 

Inscription :  Edward  Sterling 
Salmon,  William 

132  Pharmacopoeia  bateana;  or. 

Bate’s  dispensatory 
London:  for  Samuel  Smith 
and  Benjamin  Wolford,  1706 
BM  7510.  aa.7 


Liger,  Louis 

133  Le  jardinier  fleuriste  et  his- 

toriographe 

Amsterdam:  Pierre  Mortier, 
1708 

A  A  1.427 

Boerhaave,  Herman 

134  Index  alter  plantarum  quae  in 

Horto  Academico  Lugduno- 
Batavo  aluntur 

Leyden:  P.  Vander  Aa,  1710 
2  pt.  in  1  V. 

Pritzel  931  BM(NH)  1.184 
AA  1.91 

Engraving  of  Boerhaave  monu¬ 
ment  in  St.  Peter’s  church, 
Leyden,  mounted  facing  t.  p. 
B.  Daydon  Jackson’s  copy.  An 
inscription  signed  by  him 
says  that  some  of  the  notes 
it  contains  are  in  the  hand 
of  R[ichard]  A[nthony] 
Salisbury. 

Ms.  note  (in  hand  of  Salis¬ 
bury?)  on  verso  of  title 
page :  “  This  was  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  copy,  given  to  him 
I  believe  by  Boerhaave  &  to 
me  by  Dr.  Richardson’s  son 
in  1776.” 

Salmon,  William 

135  Botanologia :  The  English  her¬ 

bal  ;  or  history  of  plants 
London:  Ichabod  Dawks  for 
Henry  Rhodes  and  John 
Taylor,  1710-11  2  v.  in  1 
Pritzel  8018  BM(NH)  4.1793 
LC  QK41.S17 

T.  p.  of  V.  2  precedes  p.  605. 
Index  on  43  unnumbered 
pages  instead  of  50. 

PoMET,  Pierre 

136  A  compleat  history  of  drugs 
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London :  for  Rebecca  Bon- 
vuicke  etc.,  1712  2  v.  in  1 
BM(NH)  8.1020 
Inscriptions :  Goodwyn ; 

Amb.  Holbech;  I.  Henry 
Watson  1914 
OosTEN,  Henrik  Van 

137  Le  jardin  de  Hollande 
Leyden:  Jean  du  Vivier,  1714 
AA  1.530  BM  966.  a.  18 

Liges,  Louis 

138  Le  jardinier  fleuriste  et  his- 

toriographe :  Der  historische 
Blumen-Gartner 
Additions:  Gentil,Le jardinier 
solitaire :  Der  verstandige 
Blumen-Gartner ;  Der  wohl- 
erfahme  Krauter-Meister 
und  Blumen-Gartner 
Leipzig :  Johann  Friederich 
Braun,  1716 

32  p.  I.,  560  p. ;  4  p.  1.,  p.  561- 
800;  175,  [11]  p. 
Tournefort,  Joseph  Pitton  De 

139  Materia  medica 

London:  W[illiam]  H[eath- 
cotef]  for  Andrew  Bell, 
1716 

Pritzel  9429  BM  440.  h.  2 
Langendijk,  Pieter 

140  Quincampois,  of  de  Wind- 

handelaars 

Amsterdam:  Erven  van  J. 

Lescailje  en  Dirk  Rank,  1720 
BM  636.  c.  18.  (5) 

With  this  are  bound  141,  142, 
143 

Another  ed.  in  1  4 
Actionist 

141  De  bedriegelyke  Actionist,  of 

de  Nagthandelaars 
Amsterdam:  Hendrik  Bosch, 
1720 


4  p.  1.,  62  p.  (p.  62  misn.  46) 
Cf.  BM  11754.  b.  69.  (5) 
Bound  with  140 
Another  ed.  in  144 

Wind  Negotie 

142  De  Wind  Negotie,  of  inven- 

dutie  Papier 

Utrecht:  Imant  en  Niemand, 
1720 
13  p. 

Bound  with  140 
Another  ed.  in  144 

WiNDHANDEL 

143  De  Windhandel,  of  Bubbles 

Companien 

"  Gedrukt  in  Quinquenpoix " 
[1720] 

1  p.  1.,  54  p. 

Bound  with  140 
Another  ed.  in  144 

Tafereel 

144  Het  groote  Tafereel  der  Dwa- 

asheid 

[Amsterdam^]  1720 

Cf.  BM  789.  g.  3,  789.  g.  20. 

(1),  LC  HG60006.G82 
73  pi.,  1  before  t.  p.,  72  at  end 
Stamp:  F.  Wieman 

LiMERY,  Nicolas 

145  Vollstandiges  Materialicn- 

Lexicon  (tr.  Christoph 
Friedrich  Richter) 

Leipzig :  Johann  Friedrich 
Braun,  1721 
Pritzel  5211 

Quincy,  John 

146  Pharmacopoeia  officinalis;  or, 

A  compleat  English  dispen¬ 
satory 

London:  for  E.  Bell,  William 
Taylor,  John  Osborn,  1722 
BM  777.  e.  5 
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Bookplate :  Henry  Thomas 
Onne 

Poiirr,  PiEME 

147  A  compleat  history  of  drugs 
London:  for  Rebecca  and 

James  Bonwicke  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilkin,  1725 
LC  RM84.  P65 
Inscription:  Sarah  Potbury 

WoTTT,  Geokc  Christian 

148  Drey  sinn-bilderliche  Centi- 

folen-Rosen 

Augsburg:  Jeremias  Wolff, 
1725 

8  p.  1.  (2  ports,  of  author), 
250  pi. 

[Ditille,  Nicolas] 

149  Histoire  des  plantes  de  1’- 

Europe 

Lyons:  Du  plain,  pire  et  fils, 
1737  2  V. 

AA  1. 201 

Blackwell,  Elizabeth 

150  A  curious  herbal 

2  V.:  V.  1,  London:  for  John 
Nourse,  1739;  v.  2,  London: 
for  Samuel  Harding,  1737 
Pritzel  811  (dates  reversed) 
Brunet  1.958  BM  34.  i.  12, 
13 

Inscription:  K.  Southwell 
Stamp:  John  Taylor,  Albany, 
no.  1008 
K’eogh,  John 

151  Zoologia  medicinalis  hibemica 
Dublin:  by  S[amuel]  Powell 

for  the  author,  1739 
BM(NH)  2.970 

Funke,  Samuel  Adam 

152  Die  Kunst  sein  eigener  Medi- 

cus  zu  seyn 


Nuremberg:  Johann  Adam 
Schmidt,  1744 
2d.  ed.  4  p.  1.,  563,  [4]  p. 

Prior,  Thomas 

153  An  authentic  narrative  of  the 

success  of  tar-water 
Addition:  Two  letters  from 
the  author  of  Siris 
London:  for  W.  Innys,  etc., 

1746 

BM  1171.  h.  8 

With  this  is  bound  154 

Bookplate:  G.  W.  F.  Gregor 

Berkeley,  George,  Bishop  of  Goyne 

154  Siris:  A  chain  of  philosophical 

reflexions  and  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  virtues  of  tar- 
water 

Dublin  printed;  London  re¬ 
printed:  for  W.  Innys,  etc., 

1747 

174,  [2]  p. 

Bound  with  153 

Duke,  J. 

155  The  compleat  florist 
London:  for  J.  Duke,  sold  by 

J.  Robinson,  1747 
100  col.  pi.  of  flowers 

Hill,  John 

156  A  general  natural  history 
I.ondon:  for  Thomas  Osborne, 

1748-52  3  V. 

Pritzel  4061  (v.  2)  Brunet 
3.166  BM(NH)  2.844 

Pomet,  Pierre 

157  A  complete  history  of  drugs 
London:  J.  and  J.  Bonwicke, 

etc.,  1748  2  v. 

BM  546.  k.  19 

Inscription:  Jo.  H.  Hunt, 
M.  D. 
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Weinmann,  Johann  Wilhelm 

158  Taalryk  Register  de  Plaat-  ofte 

Figuur-Bcschryvingen  der 
Bloemdragende  Gewassen 
Amsterdam:  Zacharias  Rom¬ 
berg,  1748  8  V. 

4  V.  of  text  (v.  1,  3,  4  dated 
1748,  V.  2,  1739),  4  v.  of 
plates  (undated) 

Pritzel  10140  (dates:  1736, 
’39,  ’46,  ’48) 

Quincy,  John 

159  Pharmacopoeia  officinalis  et 

extemporanea 

London:  Thomas  Longman, 
1749  2  pts.  in  1 
12th  ed.  xxiv,  256,  504,  [30]  p. 
Inscription:  Edw<*  Qifford 

Gesnek,  Conrad 

160  Opera  botanica 

2  pt.  in  1  V.:  Nuremberg:  1, 
Johann  Michael  Seligmann, 
typ.  Johann  Fleischmann, 
1751 ;  2,  Adam  Ludwig  IVir- 
sing,  typ.  Johann  Fleisch¬ 
mann,  1771 

Pritzel  3296  BM(NH)  2.667 
LC  QK41.G39 

All  plates  bound  together  at 
the  end :  xxii,  20,  xxxi  (col.). 
Plate  for  p.  129-30  of  Pt.  1 
(col.)  follows  pi.  xviii  of 
third  group. 

[Moet,  Jean  Pierre] 

161  Traite  de  la  culture  des  re- 

noncules,  des  oeillets,  des 
auricules,  et  des  tulipes 
Paris:  Savoye,  1754 
LC  Agr  97M72 
p.  438-9  misn.  448-9  and  p.  446 
misn.  444 


Hill,  John 

162  The  British  herbal 
London:  T.  Osborne  and  J. 

Shipton  et  al.,  1756 
Pritzel  4063  BM(NH)  2.844 
All  plates  hand-colored 

Leoermuller,  Martin  Frobenius 

163  Mikroscopische  Gemuths-  und 

Augen-Ergotzung 
[Nurend>erg] :  1760-78  3  pL 
in  1  V. 

Erstes  Funfzig,  Christian  de 
Launoy,  1760  (ded.  10  May 
1761);  [Zweites  Funfzig], 
Christian  de  Launoy  for 
Adam  Wolffgang  Winter- 
schmidt,  1763 ;  Drittes  Funf¬ 
zig,  2te  Aufl.,  Adam  Wolf¬ 
gang  Winterschmidt,  1778 
Added  leaf  at  end:  1783  list  of 
Winterschmidt’s  publications 

Miller,  Philip 

164  The  gardener’s  kalendar 
London:  for  the  author,  1760 
BM  (  NH  )  7.844  BM  449.  d.  4 

A  A  1.487 

[Rome,  Jean  Paul,  D’ArdIne] 

165  Traite  des  tulipes 
Avignon:  Louis  Chantbeau, 

1760 

BM  448.  b.  16  (under  title) 
James,  Robert 

166  Pharmacopoeia  universalis  or 

a  new  universal  English  dis¬ 
pensatory 

London:  for  Thomas  Osborne, 
et  al.,  1764 

3d  ed.  viii,  668,[10]  p. 
Inscriptions:  J.  S.  Mann, 
Wrentham ;  W.  Scollay,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1770;  John  Greenleaf; 
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Lukey  Thomas ;  Joseph 

Lukey 

JosncE,  James 

167  The  British  gardener’s  director 
Edinburgh;  for  A.  Kincaid, 

John  Bell,  R.  Fleming,  1764 
LC  Agr.  90J98 

La  Roche,  Daniel  De 

168  Specimen  botanicum  inaugu- 

rale 

Leyden:  Johann  and  Hermann 
Verbeek,  1766 
BM(NH)  3.1061 
Printed  slip  pasted  at  bottom 
of  title  page:  Ex  legato  C. 
H.  Persoon.  Inscription  on 
old  wrapper  loosely  inserted : 
Donum  filii  cl.  Auctoris — 
C.  H.  P.  Canceled  stamp  of 
Acad.  Lug.  Bat.  Bibl.  on 
verso  of  title  page 

Dossie,  Robert 

169  Observations  on  the  pot  ash 

brought  from  America 
London:  1767 
LC  TP245.  PSD7 

Lewis,  William 

170  An  experimental  history  of  the 

materia  medica 

London:  Robert  Baldwin  and 
William  Johnson,  1768 
2d  ed.  xxiv,  622,  [34]  p. 

[St.  Simon,  Maximilien  Henri, 
Marquis  De] 

171  Des  jacintes,  de  leur  anatomie, 

reproduction  et  culture 
Amsterdam:  Claas  Eel,  1768 
Pritzel  7996  BM(NH)  2.915 
(under  title)  LC  Agr  452. 
35Sa2 

Bookplate:  C.  Harman  Payne 


Faivret,  P.  J. 

172  Maniere  de  se  procurer  un 

engrais,  pour  faire  fructifier 
toutes  sortes  de  terres  &  les 
preparer  a  une  abondante 
recolte 

[Besangon,  1769?] 

A*  =  8  numbered  pages 
At  end:  Permis  d’imprimer  i 
Besanqon,  ce  18  Aout  1769. 
Demenouy.  Le  prix  est  de 
douze  sols. 

Bound  with  122 

Aristotle,  Pseudo- 

173  Aristotle’s  master-piece  corn- 

pleated 

Glasgow:  1772 
140  p.  illus.  with  crude  wood- 
cuts 

Weston,  Richard 

174  Flora  anglicana:  The  English 

flora 

London:  for  the  author,  1775 

2  V.  in  1 

Pritzel  10205  BM(NH)  5.2302 
LC  SB408.  W53 

Bryant,  Charles 

175  Flora  diaetetica 

London:  for  B.  White,  1783 
Pritzel  1301  BM(NH)  1.273 
LC  Agr.  452.8B84 

Fothergill,  John 

176  Works  (ed.  John  Coakley 

Lettsom) 

London;  Charles  Dilly,  1783-4 

3  V. 

A  A  1.256 

Marshall,  Humphrey 

177  Arbustrum  americanum 
Philadelphia:  Joseph  Cruk- 

shank,  1785 
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Pritzel  5834  BM(NH)  3.1246 

Culpeper,  Nicolas 

1'  AA  1.462 

183  Culpeper’s  English  physician 

Inscription:  Edwin  C.  Jellett, 

and  complete  herbal  (ed.  E 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Sibly) 

1  Lewis,  William 

London:  [1794?]  2  v.  in  1 

1  178  The  Edinburgh  new  dispensa- 

BM(NH)  6.242 

!  tory 

Beckmann,  Johann 

j  Edinburgh:  William  Creech, 

184  A  history  of  inventions  and  \ 

I  1791 

discoveries  (tr.  William 

1  3d  ed.  656  p. 

Johnston) 

|j  p.  656  misnumbered  665 

London:  J.BeU,  1797  3\. 

..  OosTEN,  Henrik  Van 

LC  T15.  B388 

jj  179  De  Nederlandschen  Hof,  be¬ 

Kops,  Jan 

lt  plant  met  Bloemen,  Ooft  en 

185  Flora  batava,  v.  1-7 

Orangeryen 

Amsterdam:  J.  C.  Sepp  en 

i|  Rotterdam:  Dirk  Vis,  1792 

soon  [1800] 

p  7th  ed.  7  p.  1.,  312  [2]  p.,  5  pi. 

Pritzel  4822  BM(NH)  2.1016 

I'j  Mason,  John 

A  A  1.398 

180  The  double  hyacynth  and  other 

Stearns,  Samuel 

)  curious  flowers,  roots,  and 

186  The  American  herbal 

1  seeds 

Walpole  [Moj.!.] :  David  Carl- 

1  London:  T.  Bensley  from  Fig- 

isU,  1801 

i  gin’s  types,  1793 

A  A  1.666 

j  103,  [4],  21  p.,  2  col.  pi. 

Boutelou,  Claudio  and  Esteban 

A  “  Priced  catalc^e  ” 

187  Tratado  de  las  flores 

Inscription:  W“  Fairbeard, 

Madrid:  Villalpando,  1804 

|j  Kent 

Pritzel  1063  BM(NH)  1217 

[i  SCHNEEVOOGT,  G.  VOORHELM 

AA  1.103 

181  leones  plantarum  rariorum 

Bookplate :  C.  Harman  Payne 

“  Haarlem:  C.  Float,  1793 

Thornton,  Robert  John 

|[  Pritzel  8295  Brunet  5.212 

188  New  illustration  of  the  sexual 

1-  BM(NH)  4.1850  A  A  1.632 

system  of  Linnaeus 

i|  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques 

2  V.:  V.  1,  London:  for  the 

1  182  Letters  on  the  elements  of 

publisher  by  T.  Bensley, 

jj  botany  (tr.  with  notes  and  24 

1807;  V.  2,  London:  for  the 

I"?  additional  letters  by  Thomas 

Publisher,  1799 

1/  Martyn) 

Pritzel  9236  Brunet  5.838 

1  London:  B.  and  J.  White,  1794 

BM(NH)  52103 

u 

*  4th  ed. 

Raffeneau  Delile,  Alire 

i 

1  LC  QK92.  R8 

189  Dissertation  sur  les  effets  d’un 

ji,  Bookplate :  Rev.  Allen  Wheel- 

poison  de  Java  appele  Upas 

I 

1!  er,  Worcester 

ji 

1 

• 

i 

tieutS 

u 

1 

1 

1 

I 
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Paris:  Didot  jeune,  1809 
Pritzel  2132  A  A  1.576 
Inscription  on  title  page:  for 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  from  the  author 
Fuming,  John 

190  A  catalogue  of  Indian  medi¬ 

cinal  plants  and  drugs 
Calcutta:  at  the  Hindustani 
press,  by  A.  H.  Hubbard, 
1810 

Pritzel  2936  BM(NH)  2.583 
Bound  with  264 
Peaison,  Richard 

191  Thesaurus  medicaminum 
London:  C.  and  R.  Baldwin 

and  John  Murray,  1810 
4th  ed.  xi,  [4],  303  p. 
Inscription:  Edw.  Delafield 
WoooviLLE,  William 

192  Medical  botany 

5  V.:  1-4,  2d  ed.,  London: 
WiUiam  PhiUips,  1810;  5, 
3d  ed.,  London;  John  Bohn, 
1832 

Pritzel  10398 

Bookplate :  Henry  Collins 
Titford,  William  Jowit 

193  Sketches  toward  a  hortus  bo- 

tanicus  americanus 
London:  C.  Slower  for  the 
author,  1811  [-12] 

Front,  (col.),  t.  p.,  ded.,  xiii- 
xvi,  iii-xiv,  4-132,  viii,  iv, 
letterpress  irregularly  num¬ 
bered,  cxxxiii-cxxxvii,  [4] 
p.,  17  col.  pi.,  10-17  dated 
1812 

Pritzel  9370  BM(NH)  5.2117 
Hill,  John 

194  The  family  herbal 
Bungay:  C.  Brightly,  1812 
AA  1.^1 


Thornton,  Robert  John 

195  A  family  herbal 

London:  R.  and  R.  Crosby, 
1814  2v. 

Pritzel  9238  A  A  1.688 
Malo,  Charles 

196  Histoire  des  tulipes 

Paris:  Louis  Janet  [1815-38] 
LC  SB413.T9M2  [1821]  BN 
S.  30813 

Candolle,  Augustin  Pyramus  De 

197  Essai  sur  les  proprietes  medi- 

cales  des  plantes 
Paris:  Crochard  1816 
Pritzel  1467  AA  1.137 
Bookplate :  Arnold  Arboretum 
(duplicate  sold) 

[Duppa,  Richard] 

198  The  classes  and  orders  of  the 

Linnaean  system  of  botany 
London:  T.  Bensley,  1816 
AA  1.218  BM(NH)  1.495 

Bigelow,  Jacob 

199  (a)  American  medical  botany 
Boston:  Cummings  and  Hil¬ 
liard,  1817-21  6  pt.  in  3  v. 

Pritzel  773  Brunet  1.942 
A  A  1.84 

Inscription:  John  Bacon 
199  (b)  Another  copy,  6  pt.  in 
2  V.  with  26  blank  leaves  at 
end. 

Stamp,  V.  2,  p.  198:  T.  V. 
Peticolas 

199  (c)  Another  copy,  pt.  4-6  in 

original  boards;  pt.  1-2 
missing. 

Barton,  William  Paul  Crillon 

200  Vegetable  materia  medica  of 

the  United  States 
Philadelphia:  M.  Carey  and 
son,  1817-18  2  v. 
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Brunet  1.684  BM(NH)  1.105 
Inscription:  Henry  Lea 

Bloemkundig  Woordenboek 

201  Bloemkundig  Woordenboek 
Amsterdam:  J.  C.  Sepp  en 

toon  [1819] 

1,  521  p. 

Green,  Thomas 

202  The  universal  herbal 
Liverpool:  Caxton  press,  Hen¬ 
ry  Fisher  [1820]  2  v. 

BM(NH)  2J30  AA  1298 

Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States 

203  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 

States  of  America 
Boston:  Wells  and  Lilly,  1820 
LC  RS141.2P5  1820 
Inscription:  M.  A.  Bierce 
Perforated  stamp  of  Akron 
Public  Library 

Richard,  Achille 

204  Histoire  naturelle  et  m^icale 

des  differentes  espies  d’ 
ipecacuanha  du  commerce 
Paris:  Didot  jeune,  1820 
BM(NH)  4.1696  AA  1.595 
Cf.  Pritzel  7595  (pub. 
Bechet) 

Trattinnick,  Leopold 

205  Botanisches  Album 
Vienna:  R.  Sammer  [1820?] 
BM(NH)  5.2133  AA  1.697 

Barton,  William  Paul  Crillon 

206  A  flora  of  North  America 

3  V. :  \,  Philadelphia:  M.  Carey 
and  Sons,  1821 ;  2,  3,  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  H.  C.  Carey  and 
1.  Lea,  1822-3 

Pritzel  446  Brunet  1.683 
BM(NH)  1.105 


Medical  Botany 

207  Medical  botany 

London:  for  E.  Cox  and  Son, 
1821-2  2  V. 

PriUel  10706  A  A  1.475 

Green,  Thomas 

208  The  universal  herbal 
Liverpool:  Caxton  press,  Hen¬ 
ry  Fischer  [1824]  2  v.  2d  ed. 

Bookplate :  James  Ritchie  1838 

Phillips,  Henry 

209  Flora  historica 

London:  for  E.  Lloyd  and  Son 
and  Archibald  Constable, 
1824  2  V. 

Pritzel  7128  BM(NH)  4.1568 
AA  1.555 
Bound  by  J.  Cobb 
Bookplate :  Coroline  Philipps 

Maund,  Benjamin 

210  The  botanic  garden 

'  London:  1825  [-51]  13  v. 

Pritzel  6004  (had  seen  only  v. 

1-9,  as  also  Brunet  3.1541) 
BM(NH)  1207,  3.1270  AA 
1.472 

Culpepper,  Nicholas 

211  The  English  physician,  en¬ 

larged 

Taunton  [Mojj.]  :  Samuel  W. 

Mortimer,  1826 
LC  H.  E.  Huntington  (for 
LC)  [RS81.C] 

VOLLSTANDIGE  ANWEISUNG 

212  Vollstandige  Anweisung  Ger- 

anien,  Hyacinthen,  Tulpen, 
und  Reseden  von  seltener 
Schonheit  in  Garten  und 
Zimmern  zu  erziehen 
Ulm:  J.  Ebner,  1827 
iv,  180  p. 
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Inscription  cut  from  front  fly 
leaf 

Cums,  Samuel 

213  General  indexes  to  the  plants 

contained  in  the  first  53  v. 
(or  old  scries  complete)  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine 
London:  Edtoard  Couchman, 
1828 

BM(NH)  1.408 
Inscription:  Mary  Gisborne, 
Nov.  14,  1828 

Edwabds,  Sydenham,  and  others 

214  The  Botanical  Register  v.  14 
London:  James  Ridgway,  1828 
Pritzel  2621  Brunet  2.948 

BM(NH)  2.512 
Stamp:  D.  B.  Lennard 
Kleeman,  C.  H. 

215  Kort  en  grondig  Onderwijs  in 

het  Kwecken  der  meest  ge- 
zochte  Bolgewassen 
Breda:  F.  P.  Sterk,  1829 
LC  Agr  97K67 
2  copies 

Spiatt,  George 

216  Flora  medica 

London:  Callow  and  Wilson, 
1829-30  4  V. 

BM(NH)  5.1993  AA  1.664 
Inscription:  Geo.  Theo.  Cole 

Whitlaw,  Charles 

217  New  medical  discoveries 
London:  the  author,  1829  2  v. 
BM(NH)  5.2312 

Pharmacopeia  of  the  United 
States 

218  The  pharmacopaia  of  the 

United  States  of  America 
New  York:  S.  Converse,  No¬ 
vember  1830  2d  ed. 

LC  RS1412P5  1830 


Inscription:  P.  Lay's  Book, 
Bought  Oct.  3,  /  35,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Stephenson,  John  and  Churchill, 
James  Morss 

219  Medical  botany 

London:  John  Churchill,  1831 

4  V. 

Pritzel  8946  BM(NH)  52016 
A  A  1.668 

Don,  George 

220  A  general  system  of  gardening 

and  botany 

London:  Rivington  et  al., 
1831-7  4  V. 

Pritzel  2366  Brunet  3.1717 
BM(NH)  1.472 
Stamp:  James  Sturgis  Pray, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

WooDviLLE,  William  ;  Hooker, 
William  Jackson;  and  Spratt, 
George 

221  Medical  botany 

London:  John  Bohn,  1832 

5  V. 

Pritzel  10398  Brunet  5.1476 
BM(NH)  5.2355 
Bookplate :  Thomas  E.  J. 
Boileau 

Steggall,  John 

222  An  essay  on  mineral,  vege¬ 

table,  animal,  and  aerial 
poisons 

London:  S.  Highley,  1833 
2d  ed.  Ill  p.,  12  col.  pi. 

PicciOLi,  Antonio 

223  L’antotrofia  ossia  la  coltiva- 

zione  de’  fiori 

Florence:  V.  Batelli  e  figli, 
1834  2  v. 

AA  1.556 
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Stephenson,  John  and  Churchill, 
James  Morss 

224  Medical  botany 

London:  John  Churchill,  1834- 
6  3  V. 

Brunet  S.S32BM(NH)  5.2016 
Magazine  of  Botany  and  Agri¬ 
culture 

225  Magazine  of  botany  and  agri¬ 

culture,  British  and  foreign 
V.  3-5  (n.  s.  1-3),  ed.  James 
Burnett  et  al. 

London:  Jan.  [1835] — Dec. 

1837  3  V.  in  1 
BM(NH)  3.1219  AA  1.15 
Lacks  Jan.  and  Feb.  1836  and 
title  page  for  1835 
Inscriptions:  John  H.  Slater, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Mabel 
M.  Bellows 
Culpeper,  Nicholas 

226  The  complete  herbal 
London:  Thomas  Kelly,  1835 
Front,  (port  of  author),  398, 

[4]  p.,  20  pi.  (col.  by  hand) 
Inscription:  Mrs.  J.  Simons, 
Cambridge,  1836 
Foster,  Robert  D. 

227  The  North  American  Indian 

doctor 

Canton,  Ohio:  Smith  and 
Bevin,  for  the  author,  1838 
154,  [2]  p. 

Inscription :  G.  W.  C.  Dunlop, 
Creston,  Iowa 
Lindley,  John 

228  Flora  medica 

London :  Longman,  Orme, 
Broum,  Green,  and  Long¬ 
mans,  1838 

Pritzel  5359  BM(NH)  3.1120 
AA  1.429 

Inscription:  C.  W.  McQellan 


Loudon,  John  Claudius 

229  Arboretiun  et  fruticetum  bri- 

tannicum 

London:  Longman,  Orme, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Long¬ 
mans,  1838  V.  1-4,  6-8 
Pritzel  5629  Brunet  3.1185 
BM(NH)  3.1182 
V.  5  missing 

Hogg,  Thomas 

230  A  practical  treatise  on  the 

culture  of  the  carnation, 
pink,  auricula,  polyanthns, 
ranunculus,  tulip,  hyacynth, 
rose,  and  other  flowers 
London:  Whittaker,  1839 
LC  Agr  97H672 

Torrey,  John 

231  A  flora  of  the  state  of  New 

York 

Albany:  Carroll  and  Cook, 
1843  2  V. 

Pritzel  9407  Brunet  5.891 
BM(NH)  3.1423 

Maund,  Benjamin 

232  The  book  of  hardy  flowers 

[pt.  2] 

London:  R.  Groombridgt 

[1844?] 

2  p.  1.,  pi.  n.  13-24  (4  fig. 
on  each)  interleaved  with 
descriptive  letterpress  for 
plants  49-96;  “  Floral  regis¬ 
ter"  p.  217-240,  "Auctar- 
ium”  p.  257-280 
BM(NH)  7.814 
Bound  in  at  end  are  p.  31-54 
of  an  unidentified  botanic 
glossary  in  sm^ler  format 
Inscription :  Chas.  Austin 

Thomas 
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Bbook,  Richard 

233  A  new  family  herbal 
Huddersfield:  Rickard  Brook 

[about  1850] 

4th  ed.  with  supplement,  xxxvi 
p.  1  1.,  22,  [4],  450  p.  25  pi. 
(21  col.  by  hand) 

A  letter  in  the  supplement  is 
dated  1850 

Martius,  Karl  Friemich  Philipp 
Von 

234  Systema  de  materia  medica 

vegetal  brasileira  (tr.  Hen- 
rique  Velloso  d’Oliveira) 

Rio  de  Janeiro:  Eduardo  & 
Henrique  Laemmert,  1854 
AA  1.466 

Bookplate :  Arnold  Arboretum 
(duplicate) 

Lindixy,  John 

235  Medical  and  oeconomical 

botany 

London:  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
1856 

2d  ed.  iv,  274  p. 

Cf.  Pritzel  5368 

Bdc,  Otto  Karl  and  Schmidt, 
C.F. 

236  Darsteilung  und  Beschreibung 

sammtlicher  in  der  Pharma- 
copoea  borussica  aufgefuhrt- 
en  offizinellen  Gewachse 
Oder  der  Stoffe,  welche  von 
ihnen  in  Anwendung  kom- 
men,  nach  naturlichen  Fa- 
milien 

Leipzig:  Arthur  Felix  [1863?] 
4  V. 

196  col.,  8  uncol.  pi.  and  let¬ 
terpress 

Cf.  Pritzel  646,  BM(NH) 
1.139,  citing  a  different 
edition 


Canceled  inscription:  E.  Him- 
melreich 

Cockayne,  Thomas  Oswald 

237  Leechdoms,  wortconning,  and 

starcraft  of  early  England, 
V.  1-2 

London:  Longman,  Green, 
Longman,  Roberts,  Green, 
1864-5 

BM(NH)  1.361 

Brown,  Oliver  Phelps 

238  The  complete  herbalist;  or. 

The  people  their  ovm  physi¬ 
cians  by  the  use  of  nature’s 
remedies 

Jersey  City,  N.  the  author, 

im 

407,  [1]  p.  14  pi. 

Davenport,  John 

239  Aphrodisiacs  and  anti-aphro¬ 

disiacs 

London:  privately  printed, 
1869 

LC  HQ16D3 

[Miquel,  Frederick  Anton  Wil¬ 
lem  and  others] 

240  Nederlandsche  apotheek  2d  ed. 
[The  Hague:  1871] 

BM  7510.C 
Lacks  title  page 

Rand,  Edward  Sprague,  Jr. 

241  The  rhododendron  and  “  A- 

merican  plants  ” 

Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1871 
AA  1.581 

Inscription:  S.  Lincoln,  jr. 
May  1871 

Stamp:  James  Sturgis  Pray 

Eeden,  a.  C.  Van,  &  Co. 

242  Album  van  Eeden:  Haarlem’s 

flora 
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Haarlem:  A.  C.  van  Eeden, 
1872-81 

120  col.  pi.  with  descriptive 
letterpress,  bound  in  2  v.  v. 
1:  pi.  1-48,  with  letterpress 
following ;  V.  2 :  t.  p.,  1  1. 
(Inhoud),  pi.  49-120,  with 
letterpress  following 
Cf.  BM(NH)  2.512  (English 
ed.) 

Bookplate:  C.  Harman  Payne 
Pritzel,  Geobg  August 

243  Thesaurus  literaturae  botani- 

cae  omnium  gentium 
Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
1872 

2d  ed.,  4  p.  1.,  576  p. 
Bookplate:  Paul  Schulze 

Busbidge,  Freoesick  William 

244  The  narcissus:  its  history  and 

culture 

Addition :  J.  G.  Baker,  Review 
of  the  genus  narcissus 
London:  L.  Reeve,  1875 
BM(NH)  1.287  AA  1.125 
Superimposed  imprint:  Ash¬ 
ford,  Kent:  L.  Reeve,  1875 

Artus,  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Wili- 
bald 

245  Hand-atlas  sammtlicher  medi- 

cinisch-pharmaceutischer 

Gewachse 

Jena:  Friedrich  Mauke’s  Ver- 
lag  (E.  Schenk),  1876  2  v. 
BM  7510.de.  10 

Guibourt,  Nicolas  Jean  Baptiste 
Gaston 

246  Histoire  naturelle  des  drogues 

simples 

Paris:  J ean-Baptiste  Bailli- 
kre  et  fils,  1876  4  v. 
BM(NH)  2.749  AA  1.306 


Hobbs,  Charles  E. 

247  Botanical  hand-book 
Boston:  Charles  C.  Roberts, 

1876 

BM(NH)  2.850  AA  1.343 
Turner,  William 

248  Libellus  de  re  herbaria  novus 

.  .  .  originally  published  in 
1538,  reprinted  in  facsimile, 
with  notes,  modem  names, 
and  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
Benjamin  Daydon  Jackson 
London:  privately  printed, 

1877 

BM(NH)  5.2154  AA  1.704 
Signed  copy  no.  57  (of  100 
copies  printed),  for  Dr. 
Aaron  George  Medwin 

Feuille  Des  Jeunes  Naturalistes 

249  Feuille  des  jeunes  naturalistes, 

V.  10-11 

Paris:  Adrien  DoUfus,  1879- 

1881  2  V.  in  1 
BM(NH)  2.569 

Sprague,  Isaac 

250  Wild  flowers  of  America  (text 

by  George  L.  Goodale) 
Boston:  S.  E.  Cassino,  [1879-] 

1882 

Cf.  BM(NH)  5.1993 
Front  wrappers  of  25  original 
parts  bound  in  at  end;  pts. 
1-5,  Estes  and  Lauriat,  6-25, 
S.  E.  Cassino 

Bentley,  Robert  and  Trimen, 
Henry 

251  Medicinal  plants 

London:  J.  and  A.  Churchill, 
1880  4  V. 

BM(NH)  1.137  AA  1.75 
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Eaele,  John 

252  English  plant  names  from  the 

tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century 
Oxford:  Clarendon  press,  1880 
BM(NH)  2.501  AA  1222 
Inscription  on  front  and  back 
end  papers:  Read  1/10/30 
G.  G.  Marshall 

Smith,  John 

253  A  dictionary  of  popular  names 
of  the  plants 

London:  Macmillan,  1882 
BM(NH)  4.1948  AA  1.656 
Inscription:  F.  J.  Faraday — 
Oct.  1882 

Grebner,  Joseph 

254  Thierarztliches  Recept-Tasch- 

enbuch 

Ulm:  J.  Ebner,  1883 
4th  ed.,  xii,  645,  [1]  p. 

Lindley,  John  and  Moore,  Thomas 

255  The  treasury  of  botany 
London :  Longmans,  Green, 

1884  2  V. 

1352  p.  20  pi.  text  illus. 
Reprinted  from  1876  ed.,  BM 
(NH)  3.1121? 

Britten,  James  and  Holland, 
Robert 

256  A  dictionary  of  English  plant- 

names 

London:  Triibner,  1886 
BM(NH)  1.25 
Tipped  in  are  several  clippings 
and  four  letters  from  Sir 
James  A.  H.  Murray  and 
one  from  George  Bowdler 
Buckton  to  Sir  William 
Turner  Thiselton-Dyer. 

Maiden,  Joseph  Henry 

257  The  useful  native  plants  of 

Australia 


London:  Triibner,  1889 
Sydney:  Turner  and  Hen¬ 
derson,  1889 

BM(NH)  5.2065  (under  Syd¬ 
ney) 

Bound  in  2  v.,  the  2d  mistitled 
by  the  binder 
PuERTA,  Gabriel  De  La 

258  Botanica  descriptiv'a  y  deter- 

minacion  de  las  plantas  in- 
digenas  y  cultivadas  en 
Espana 

Madrid :  Nicolds  Moya  for  La 
Revista  de  Medicina  y 
Cirugia  practicas,  1891 
BM  07028.1.7 

Bookplate :  Arnold  Arboretum 
(duplicate) 

Biechele,  Max 

259  Pharmakognosie  in  Verbind- 

ung  mit  sperieller  Botanik 
in  tabellarischer  Form 
Eichstdtt:  Anton  Stillkrauth, 
1892 

109,  [3]  p.,  folded  chart 
Millspaugh,  Charles  Frederick 

260  Medicinal  plants 
Philadelphia :  John  C.  Y or ston, 

1892  2  V. 

180  col.  pi.  with  letterpress 
interleaved 

V.  1,  pi.  1-99;  V.  2,  pi.  100-180, 
74  [1]  p. 

2  copies 

Jackson,  Benjamin  Daydon,  and 
others 

261  Index  Kewensis 

Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 

1895  2  V. 

Also  Supplementa  1-7,  1886- 
1925,  7  V.,  various  editors 
and  publishers 
BM(NH)  2.869,  915,  7.559 
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Gattinues,  Augustin 

262  The  medicinal  plants  of  Tenn- 

nessee  [sic] 

NaskvilU:  Francis  M.  Paul, 
1894 

AA  1271 

With  this  are  bound  268,  275, 
266,  267 

Post,  George  Edward 

263  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 

Sinai 

Beirut:  Syrian  Protestant  Col¬ 
lege  [18%] 

BM(NH)  4.1602  AA  1.565 
Combs,  Robert 

264  Some  Cuban  medicinal  plants 
n.p.,  n.d.  [1897?] 

20  p. 

With  this  arc  bound  190  and 
265 

265  Plants  collected  in  the  dis¬ 

trict  of  Cicn-Fuegos,  pro¬ 
vince  of  Santa  Qara,  Cuba, 
in  1895-1896 

Offiprint  from  Transactions  of 
Academy  of  Science  of  St 
Louis,  1897,  p.  393-491 
AA  1.166 
Bound  with  264 

Chestnut,  Victor  King 

266  Principal  poisonous  plants  of 

the  United  States 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Govern¬ 
ment  printing  office,  1898 
BM(NH)  6.198  AA  1.152 
Bound  with  262 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Bot., 
bull.  20 

267  Thirty  poisonous  plants  of  the 

United  States 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Govern¬ 
ment  printing  office,  1898 


BM(NH)  6.198  AA1.152 
Bound  with  262 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Fanner’s 
bull.  86 

Pam  MEL,  Louis  Herman 

268  Poisonous  and  medical  plants 

of  Missouri 

Missouri  State  Board  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  bull.  14  [1898?] 
AA  1.536 
Bound  with  262 
Beauregard,  Henri 

269  Matiere  m^icale  zoologique 
Paris:  C.  Naud,  1901 

BM  07294.  i.  10 
Kraemer,  Henry 

270  A  textbook  of  botany  and 

pharmacognosy 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
[1907] 

2d  ed.  front,  vi,  840  p.  illus. 

Doring,  Edmund 

271  Das  Leben  der  Tulpe 
Sondershausen:  Paul  OertA, 

1910 

88,  [1],  p.,  6  pi. 

Rusby,  Henry  Hurd 

272  A  manual  of  structural  botany 
Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Febiger, 

1911 

viii,  17-248  p.  illus. 

Stuart,  G.  A. 

273  Chinese  materia  medica :  vege¬ 

table  kingdom 

Shanghai:  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  press,  1911 
t  p.,  ii,  [1],  558,  vi  p. 

“  Extensively  revised  from  Dr. 
F.  Porter  Smith’s  work” 

Arber,  Agnes 

274  Herbals,  their  origin  and  evo- 
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lution,  a  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  botany,  1470-1670 
Cambridge:  at  the  University 
press,  1912 
BM(NH)  6.30 
Schneider,  Albert 

275  Pharmacal  plants  and  their 

culture 

Sacramento,  Cal.:  Supt.  of 
state  printing,  1912 
AA  1.632 
Bound  with  262 
California  State  Board  of 
Forestry  bull.  2 
Jacob,  Joseph 

276  Tulpen:  hare  Geschiedenis, 

Beschrijving  en  Behandeling 
(tr.  E.  Th.  Witte) 
Amsterdam:  Scheltema  en 
Holkema  [1913] 

[xii],  147  p.,  14  pi.  (8  col.) 
Ortlepp,  Karl 

277  Monographic  der  Fullungser- 

scheinungen  bei  Tulpen- 
bluten 

Leipzig:  Theodor  Oswald 

Weigel,  1915 
LC  Agr.  970r8 
Millais,  John  Guille 

278  Rhododendrons 

London:  Longmans,  Green, 
1917 

LC  QK495.R47M 
No.  537  of  limited  edition  of 
550  copies 

Rohde,  Eleanour  Sinclair 

279  The  old  English  herbals 
London :  Longmans,  Green, 

1922 

BM(NH)  8.1088 

Brunschwig,  Hieronymus 

280  The  book  of  cirurgia  [in  fac¬ 


simile]  .  .  .  with  a  study  .  .  . 
by  Henry  E.  Sigerist 
Milan:  R.  Lier,  1923 
LC  RD30.B7  1497a 

Savage,  Spencer 

281  The  Hortus  floridus  of  Cris- 

pijn  vande  Pas  the  younger 
London:  Oxford  University 
press,  1923 
BM(NH)  8.1142 
Henry,  Thomas  Anderson 

282  The  plant  alkaloids 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston’s 

son,  1924 

2d  ed.  [viii],  456  p.,  8  pi. 
Millais,  John  Guille 

283  Rhododendrons  (Second 

series) 

London :  Longmans,  Green, 
1924 

LC  QK495.R47M6 
No.  285  of  limited  edition  of 
550  copies 

Rohde,  Eleanor  Sinclair 

284  The  old  English  gardening 

books 

London:  Martin  Hopkinson, 
1924 

xii,  144  p. 

Schreiber,  Wilhelm  Ludwig 

285  Die  Krauterbiicher  des  XV. 

und  XVI.  Jahrhunderts 
Munich :  Munchner  Drucke, 
1924 

LC  Agr.  452. 6Sch7 
Klebs,  Arnold  C. 

286  A  catalogue  of  early  herbals 
Lugano:  UArt  Ancien,  1925 
front.,  2  p.  1.,  xxiv,  61  p.  illus. 
L’Art  Ancien  bull.  XII 

Gerard,  John 

287  Gerard’s  herbal:  the  essence 
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thereof  distilled  by  Marcus 
Woodward  from  the  edition 
of  Th.  Johnson,  1636 
London:  Gerald  Howe,  1927 
LC  QK41.  G 

No.  84  of  a  limited  edition  of 
150  copies. 

Nash,  John  Northcote 

288  Poisonous  plants,  deadly,  dan¬ 

gerous,  and  suspect  (text 
by  W.  Dallimore,  ed.  Arthur 
William  Hill) 

London:  Frederick  EtcheUs 
and  Hugh  MacDonald,  1927 
LC  QKIOO.  G7N3 
Unnumbered  review  copy  of  a 
limited  edition  of  350  copies 
Inscription;  Read  6/2/29  G. 
G.  Marshall 

Budge,  Ernest  Alfred  Thomson 
Wallis 

289  The  divine  origin  of  the  craft 

of  the  herbalist 
London:  Culpeper  House,  by 
the  Society  of  Herbalists, 
1928 

BM  7679.  d.  29 

Royal  Horticultural  Society 

290  A  tentative  list  of  tulip  names 
London :  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  July  1929 
LC  Agr.  452.14R81 

Royal  Horticultural  Society 

291  A  tentative  list  of  tulip  names, 

supplement  no.  1 
London :  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  August  1930 

8  p. 

Franken,  Tjebbo 

292  Het  Bloembollenboek 


Amsterdam:  Andries  Blits 
[1931] 

LC  SB425.F7 
L'Art  Ancien 

293  A  selection  of  early  books 

(Catalogue  XVIII) 

Zurich:  L’Art  Ancien,  1931 
291  [1]  p.  illus. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Anonymous 

294  Plantae  ad  vivum  depictae 

56  leaves ;  88  drawings  in 
various  stages  of  completion; 
many  fully  colored,  accom¬ 
panied  by  ms.  descriptions. 
Undated.  Late  16th  or  early 
17th  cent. 

Bound  in  vellum  leaf  from  a 
Hebrew  ms. 

Brewer,  Samuel 

295  The  cultivation  of  auriculas 

and  carnations 
[12],  119  p.  folio.  Undated. 
After  1700 

Copy  made  from  Brewer’s 
rough  draft  by  his  “little 
boy.” 

Addressed  to  George  Harbin, 
chaplain  and  librarian  to 
Viscount  Weymouth. 

Anonymous 

296  358  1.,  containing  277  water- 

color  paintings  of  flowers, 
arranged  by  months  (Jan.- 
Nov.).  Names  of  months 
hand-lettered  in  gothic, 
names  of  flowers  in  Latin 
with  a  few  synonyms  in 
German  script.  The  paint¬ 
ings  are  numbered  to  247 
but  20  have  been  removed. 
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Nuremberg  or  vicinity :  proba¬ 
bly  late  18th  cent. 

Bound  in  gold-tooled  calf 
Makshall,  Geokge  Gehsinc 
297  Animal  drugs  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  during  the  middle  ages 
in  England  and  France 
Thesis  for  Ph.  C.  degree, 
School  of  Pharmacy,  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University, 
1915.  Typewritten.  [5],  56, 
xxvi,  [12]  p.  38  mounted 
photographs  as  illus. 


SCRAPBOOK 

Anonymous 

298  Collection  of  several  hundred 
woodcuts  and  engravings 
from  herbals  and  natural 
history  books  of  the  16th  to 
18th  cents,  mounted  in  a 
large  volume  folio.  Begins 
with  a  plan  of  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society 
(English)  dated  April  1823. 


Actionist  141,  144 
Adam  56 

Albertus  Magnus  9,  10 
Alwhamps,  see  Dale- 
champs 

Amatus  Lusitanus  33 
Anweisung  212 
Arber  274 
Ardene,  see  Rome 
Argenterius  41 
Aristotle  173 
Artus  245 
Atroclanus  13 

Bacon  106 
Baif  22,  23 
Baker  244 
Barton  200,  206 
Bate  132 

Bauhin,  Gaspard  70 
Bauhin,  Jean  91 
Bayfius,  see  Baif 
Beauregard  269 
Beckmann  184 
Belles  fleurs  122 
Belon  29,  54,  61 
Bentley  251 
Berg  236 


INDEX 

Berkeley  154 
Besler  65 
Biechele  259 
Bigelow  199 
Blackwell  150 
Bloemkundig  Woorden- 
boek  201 
Bock  27,  35 
Boerhaave  134 
Botanical  Magazine  213 
Botanical  Register  214 
Boutelou  187 
Braunschweig,  see 
Brunschwig 
Brewer  295 
Britten  256 
Brook  233 
Brown  238 
Brunfels  14,  15 
Brunschwig  37,  280 
Bry  63,  71 
Bryant  175 
Budge  289 
Burbidge  244 
Busbecq  69 

Calzolari,  52 
Camerarius  52 


Candolle,  197 
Cause  112 
Celsus  1 
Chabrce  113 
Chestnut  266,  267 
Churchill  219,  224 
Qusius,  see  Lecluse 
Cockayne  237 
Cole  109 
Coles  98 
Combs  264,  265 
Cordus  38,  39 
Culpeper  94,  95,  183, 
211,  226 
Curtis  213 

Dalechamps  53,  93 
Dallimore  288 
Davenport  239 
Delile,  see  Raffeneau 
De  Meuve  114 
Deville  149 
Digby  111 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

Committee  on  the  History  of  Science  and  General  Education 

A  joint  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  the  History  of  Science  Society  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
sttidying  and  reporting  upon  the  present  and  future  place  of  the  history  of 
science  in  general  education  in  American  and  Canadian  academic  institutions, 
including  secoitdary  and  technical  schools  as  well  as  colleges  and  universities. 
Mr.  I.  Bernard  Cohen  of  Harvard  is  the  Chairman  of  the  committee. 


CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 
The  Boston  Medical  History  Club 

The  Boston  Medical  History  Qub  held  its  fifth  meeting  of  the  year  on 
April  14,  1947  at  the  Boston  Medical  Library.  Miss  Genevieve  Miller  dis¬ 
cussed  “  Letters  of  Edward  Jenner  ”  which  are  in  the  Henry  Barton  Jacobs 
Collection  of  the  William  H.  Welch  Medical  Library,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 

The  Committee  on  Medical  History  and  Archives  of  the  Ohio  State  Archae¬ 
ological  and  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Saturday,  April 
12th.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Presiding — Jonathan  Forman,  M.  D.,  Chairman 
Section  1 

1.  “  Doctor  Edward  TiflSn,”  by  Linden  F.  Edwards,  M.  D.,  Ohio  State 

University. 

2.  “  Notes  on  the  Early  Physicians  of  Montgomery  County,”  by  Curtis  Glenn, 

M.  D.,  Dayton. 

3.  “  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.,  the  Ecologist,”  by  Adolph  E.  Waller,  Ph.  D., 

Ohio  State  University. 

4.  “  Suggestions  for  Future  Investigation  in  Local  Medical  History,”  by 

Philip  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

5.  “  The  Beginnings  of  the  Cleveland  Qinic,”  by  Howard  Dittrick,  M.  D., 

Cleveland. 
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Section  2 

1.  “The  First  Internships  in  Columbus — St.  Francis  Hospital,”  by  H.  M. 
Platter,  M.  D.,  Columbus. 

Z  “  The  Life  of  James  Fairchild  Baldwin,  M.  D.”  by  George  M.  Curtis, 
M.  D.,  Ohio  State  University, 

3.  "  The  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health,”  by  Robert  G.  Paterson,  Ph.  D., 

Ohio  State  University. 

4.  “The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,”  by  Jonathan  Forman,  M.  D.,  Ohio 

State  University. 


NATIONAL  NEWS 
History  of  Science  Essay  Prize 

The  History  of  Science  Society  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  History  of  Science  Prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  under¬ 
graduate  or  first  year  graduate  student  in  an  American  or  Canadian  college, 
university  or  professional  school  who  shall  submit  the  best  essay  or  original 
paper  on  some  aspect  of  the  history  of  modern  science.  The  prize  is  $100.  The 
donor  (who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous)  desires  that  the  subject  of  the  prize 
essay  be  selected  from  the  period  1600-1915,  though  in  some  instances  the 
subject  may  be  carried  into  the  contemporary  period. 

The  donor  and  the  members  of  the  Prize  Committee  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  contest  rules: 

1.  The  essay  may  treat  any  of  the  natural  sciences  or  mathematics,  in  their 
pure  or  applied  aspects,  or  the  fields  of  engineering  or  agriculture.  Papers 
on  medical  subjects  (i.  e.  the  clinical  aspects  of  medicine)  will  not  be 
considered. 

2.  It  should  deal  primarily  with  the  development  of  the  principles  or 
methods  of  science,  with  the  relationship  of  its  various  branches,  or  with 
the  connections  between  science  and  the  ideas  and  events  of  the  period  under 
consideration. 

3.  The  contest  is  open  to  upperclassmen  and  first  year  graduate  students 
who  are  majoring  in  scientific  or  technical  fields,  or  who  are  otherwise 
specially  qualified.  It  is  desired  that  in  most  instances  the  essays  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  some  member  of  the  faculty  who  has  deemed  them  worthy  of  .sub¬ 
mission.  The  essay  should  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
student’s  formal  training  in  science. 

4.  The  essay  must  be  written  in  English;  it  should  be  submitted  in  typed 
or  otherwise  clearly  legible  form;  it  must  not  exceed  6,000  words  in  length 
(twenty  double-spaced  typewritten  pages)  and  should  not  in  most  cases 
exceed  3,000  words. 
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5.  The  paper  must  be  properly  documented,  and  include  essential  footnotes 
and  a  bibliography  of  the  sources  consulted. 

6.  All  communications  should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Prize 
Committee.  The  essays  themselves  must  ordinarily  be  submitted  before 
August  1  of  the  year  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded.  The  winner  of  the  contest 
shall  be  barred  from  competing  in  subsequent  years. 

It  is  hoped  the  winning  essay  will  be  announced  each  year  at  the  annual 
(December)  meeting  of  the  History  of  Science  Society.  If,  however,  no 
worthy  essay  is  submitted  no  award  will  be  made.  The  Prize  Committee  will 
take  steps  toward  securing  the  publication  of  the  winning  essay  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  scientific  journal. 

The  contest  is  opened  by  the  publication  of  this  announcement,  and  for 
the  first  year  entries  will  be  accepted  until  October  1,  1947. 

The  members  of  the  Prize  Committee  are : 

Chairman :  Henry  Guerlac,  Professor  of  History  of  Science,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

I.  Bernard  Cohen,  Harvard  University,  Managing  Editor  of  Isis. 

John  W.  Streeter,  Department  of  Astronomy,  Brown  University 

John  F.  Fulton,  M.  D.,  President, 
History  of  Science  Society 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dr.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  associate  editor  of  The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  now  being  prepared  for  publication  at  Princeton  University,  read  a 
paper  entitled  “  Benjamin  Rush  and  John  and  Mary  College  over  Susque¬ 
hanna  ”  as  the  inaugural  Boyd  Lee  Spahr  Lecture  in  Americana  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  March  7.  Rush  was  a  principal  founder  of  Dickin¬ 
son  College,  which  intends  to  devote  several  lectures  annually  to  the  history 
of  the  College  and  of  American  culture.  Dr.  Butterfield’s  paper  related  in 
some  detail,  with  many  extracts  from  Rush’s  correspondence  and  diaries, 
Rush’s  aspirations  for  the  College,  which  he  hoped  would  prove  “  a  bulwark 
of  the  blessings  secured  by  the  Revolution  ” ;  his  trials  with  the  first  president. 
Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,  of  Scotland;  and  his  many  services  as  adviser,  benefactor, 
and  champion  of  the  struggling  institution  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

California 

The  annual  George  Dock  lecture  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  delivered  on  March  17,  1947  by  Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  Sterling 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine.  His  subject 
w'as  “  Harvey  Cushing  and  His  Library.” 
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University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine 

The  fourth  annual  D.  J.  Davis  Lecture  on  Medical  History  was  delivered 
on  April  9,  1947  by  Dr.  William  S.  Middleton,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton’s  address  was 
“Wisconsin  Men  in  Chicago  Medicine.” 

New  York  University  College  of  Medicine 

An  exhibit  commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  one  hundred  years  of  medicine  at  New  York  University  was  held 
at  the  University’s  College  of  Medicine  February  22nd  to  March  1st.  The 
exhibit,  organized  by  Claude  E.  Heaton,  M.  D.,  associate  professor  of  ob¬ 
stetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  College,  contained  rare  items  from  his  private 
collection  of  materials  on  the  early  medical  history  of  New  York. 

Included  were  early  documents  of  the  American  Medical  Association  which 
held  its  organization  meeting  in  Stuyvesant  Institute,  the  building  at  that  time 
housing  the  then  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  and  a  photograph  of 
Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis,  “  father  of  the  American  Medical  Association.” 

In  the  exhibit  was  a  register  of  medical  students  for  1846-47,  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Department  in  1841,  copies  of  early  codes 
of  ethics  for  physicians,  scenes  at  early  clinics,  and  photographs  of  the  first 
faculty,  distinguished  alumni  and  eminent  men  associated  with  the  College 
of  Medicine.  Also  displayed  were  books  and  documentary  material  relating 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  with  which  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine 
has  had  a  teaching  affiliation  since  1847. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Alumni  Dinner  February  21,  a  scroll  was 
presented  to  the  College  commemorating  the  meeting  of  the  National  Medical 
Convention  held  at  Stuyvesant  Institute  May  5,  1846,  the  organization  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Signers  of  the  scroll  were  Dr.  Nathan 
B.  Van  Etten,  past  president  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  Dr.  William  Crawford  White, 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  and  Dr.  H.  M. 
Wertheim,  president  of  the  college’s  Alumni  Association. 

University  of  Texas  School  of  Medicine 

On  March  18,  1947  the  William  Snow  Miller  Lecture  was  delivered  by 
Chauncey  D.  Leake,  Ph.  D.,  vice  president  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
Galveston.  His  subject  “  Letheon;  The  Cadenced  Story  of  Anesthesia”  was 
prepared  as  a  tribute  to  the  centennial  of  ether  and  chloroform  anesthesia. 
The  lecture  was  sponsored  by  the  Phi  Beta  Pi  fraternity. 

Dr.  Logan  Clendening  Memorial  Fountain 

On  April  20,  1947  the  Dr.  Logan  Clendening  Memorial  Fountain  and 
Courtyard  were  dedicated  at  the  University  of  Kansas  hospitals.  Dr.  Clenden- 
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ing,  whose  death  occurred  in  1945,  had  been  associated  with  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  School  since  1909.  In  the  Hixon  Research  Laboratory 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  university  by  his  wife,  Dr.  Clendening 
assembled  a  superb  library  of  medical  history.  Introduced  by  Deane  W. 
Malott,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Henry  J.  Haskell  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address.  As  Mr.  Haskell  finished,  the  water  was  turned  on 
in  the  memorial  fountain. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

The  International  Academy  of  the  History  of  Science 

The  International  Academy  of  the  History  of  Science  is  being  reconsti¬ 
tuted,  and  an  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Science  will  be  held 
at  Lausanne,  Switzerland  from  September  30  to  October  6,  1947.  The 
council  of  the  Academy  decided  to  cooperate  very  closely  with  Unesco, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  Unesco  in  Paris  on  December 
18,  1946. 

The  national  sections  of  the  Academy  are  also  resuming  their  activities. 

The  Belgian  committee  is  holding  monthly  meetings  and  is  sending  out  a  ^ 

Bulletin  that  lists  literature  published  in  Belgium  in  subjects  pertaining  to  [ 

the  history  of  science. 

India  I 

Inauguration  of  the  Indian  Association  for  the  Study  of  Medical  History  | 

Although  preliminary  correspondence  for  the  organization  of  an  Indian  j 

Association  for  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  begun  nearly  a  i 

decade  ago,  the  new  Association  was  inaugurated  only  on  February  5,  1947  | 

at  Madras. 

Before  the  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  an  Indian  branch  of  the  ! 
International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Paris.  Professor  Henry  E.  Sigerist  of  Baltimore  provided  the  necessary 
addresses  and  information,  and  also  offered  to  facilitate  the  work  of  organizing  [: 

an  Indian  branch.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  war  interrupted  the  correspond-  I 

ence.  Again  in  1944,  during  the  visit  of  Professor  Sigerist  to  India,  further  t 

talks  were  carried  on.  During  the  years  1945  and  1946  the  visit  of  Col.  Me-  | 

Donald,  I.  M.  S.  in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  medical  libraries,  F 

and  the  interest  evinced  by  the  Surgeon  General,  Major  General  Huban,  in 
the  study  of  medical  history  encouraged  some  medical  men,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  individually  promoting  the  history  of  medicine,  to  send  out 
a  circular  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  learned  members  of  the  profession 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  organizing  a  society  for  the  study  of  the  history 
of  medicine.  The  response,  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Madras  University, 
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Sir  A.  Lakshmanaswami  Mudaliar,  down  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
staff,  was  very  encouraging.  A  meeting  was  convened  to  inaugurate  the 
Association  on  February  5,  1947  in  the  Common  Hall  of  Madras  Medical 
College.  It  was  attended  by  members  of  the  staff  of  Madras  Medical  College 
and  Stanley  Medical  College,  with  Major  General  Huban  presiding. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  Major  General  Huban  referred  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  study  of  the  subject,  especially  in  India,  where  he  felt  it  would 
be  very  useful  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public  at  large.  He  pointed  out 
that  medical  history  is  being  studied  in  America  in  many  institutions  and 
societies,  and  he  hoped  that  the  subject  would  attain  an  important  place  in 
India  in  the  training  of  the  medical  man. 

Dr.  Kutumbiah,  Principal  of  Stanley  Medical  College  and  Professor  of 
Medicine,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Association,  explained  the  work  of 
similar  associations  in  the  West  and  the  necessity  for  one  in  India.  He 
described  the  object  of  the  Association,  which  is  to  organize  lectures  and 
discussions  on  medico-historical  subjects.  One  of  the  ways  to  stimulate 
interest  in  medical  history  is  to  organize  exhibitions  of  medical  manuscripts, 
old  printed  books,  books  on  medical  history,  paintings,  photos  of  sculptures 
and  objects  connected  with  the  history  of  medicine. 

To  promote  the  study  of  and  investigation  into  medical  history,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  will  collect  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  medicine  of  various 
coimtries  as  well  as  the  classics  of  medicine,  and  will  place  the  library  at 
the  disposal  of  scholars  interested  in  the  subject.  Manuscripts  will  also  be 
collected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cooperation  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  scholars 
may  be  obtained,  to  study  rare  manuscripts  and  printed  works.  Archaeologists 
and  anthropologists,  as  well  as  historians,  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the 
study  of  the  various  aspects  of  medicine.  It  is  also  planned  to  issue  a  journal 
of  the  Association  where  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  papers  and  discussions, 
original  articles,  critical  studies,  reviews  of  books  and  lists  of  publications  on 
medical  history  will  be  brought  to  the  wider  public  in  India  and  the  learned 
societies  abroad.  Dr.  Kutumbiah  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Society  will 
be  able  to  secure  good  support  from  the  medical  profession  and  the  cultured 
public  in  India.  The  Society  expects  to  establish  contacts  with  similar 
associations,  societies  and  clubs  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President:  Dr.  P.  Kutumbiah 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Principal 
Stanley  Medical  College,  Madras 

Vice-President :  Dr.  A.  Anantanarayana  Iyer 
Professor  of  Anatomy 

Central  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Medical  College,  Madras 
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Secretary:  Dr.  D.  V.  Subba  Reddy 

Department  of  Physiology 

Central  Institute  of  Physiology,  Medical  College, 
Madras 

Corresponding  Member,  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine 

Palestine 

The  first  conference  of  the  newly  constituted  Palestine  Society  for  Medical 
History  was  held  at  Jerusalem  on  April  7  and  8,  1947.  The  object  of  the 
Society  is  research  into  and  propagation  of  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of 
medical  history  and  more  particularly  the  field  of  Jewish  medical  history. 
The  Society  will  publish  its  own  quarterly  journal,  and  an  Institute  for  the 
Research  of  Hebrew  Medicine  has  already  been  established  which  has  pub¬ 
lished  six  volumes  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Suessmann  Muntner  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Scholarships  for  research  workers  in  Jewish  medical  history  are 
foreseen,  as  well  as  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  paper  on  the  subject. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  was  made  Honorary  President  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  Jewish  medical  history.  The  following  papers  were  read: 

“  On  Assaph  the  Physician  and  Hebrew  Medical  Ethics  in  His  Book, 
the  Earliest  of  This  Kind  in  the  History  of  Hebrew  Medicine  ”  Dr.  S. 
Muntner 

“  Arabic  Medicine  among  Yemenite  Jews,”  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Max 
Meyerhof  of  Cairo,  read  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Friedmann 

“  Fifty  Years  of  Ophthalmology  in  Palestine  ”  Professor  Aryeh  Feigenbaum 
“  Twenty-five  Years  of  the  Palestine  Jewish  Medical  Association  ”  Dr. 
M.  Shermann 

“  Documents  on  Tobias,  the  Physician  ”  Dr.  Jacob  Seide 
“  On  R.  Jacob  Zahalon  ”  Dr.  Joshua  Leibowitz 

In  connection  with  the  conference,  the  Jewish  National  Museum  “  Bezalel  ” 
in  Jerusalem  arranged  an  exhibit  on  the  physician  and  medicine  in  art,  as 
well  as  an  exhibit  of  Hebrew  medical  books  and  manuscripts. 
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Jean  Rostand.  Esquisse  d’une  Histoire  de  Biologie.  Paris:  Gallimard, 
1945.  257  pp.,  14  ill.  140  Frs. 

Rostand  deals  only  with  three  fundamental  problems  in  the  history  of 
biology :  the  formation  of  living  beings,  the  evolution  of  species,  the  genesis  of 
life.  He  starts  with  Redi  and  ends  with  Th.  H.  Morgan.  Singer  and 
Nordenskjold  have  very  competently  dealt  with  the  same  complexes  in  their 
more  comprehensive  histories.  Yet  the  very  limitations  in  time  and  problems 
which  the  author  has  imposed  upon  himself,  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  themes  more  thoroughly  and  attractively.  His  French  back¬ 
ground  also  makes  his  choice  of  material  more  balanced  than  in  many  other 
discussions  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  students  are  in  general  such 
poor  linguists.  As  an  introductory  voliune  this  would  be  an  ideal  choice. 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht 


Wilhelm  Manninger.  Kampf  und  Sieg  der  Chirurgie.  Zurich  and  Leipzig : 

Rascher  Verlag,  1942.  292  pp.  Illustrated. 

“  The  Struggle  and  Victory  of  Surgery  ”  by  Dr.  Manninger,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Budapest,  originally  was  published  in  Hungarian  and  was  then 
translated  into  German  by  Mirza  von  Schiiching.  The  book  is  written  for 
laymen  and  intends  to  trace  the  development  of  surgery  from  its  roots  to  its 
present  height.  Yet  it  is  not  a  history  of  surgery  in  the  traditional  sense. 
Only  the  first  part,  entitled  “  The  Past,”  which  fills  about  a  third  of  the 
volume  and  reaches  down  to  Semmelweis  and  the  discovery  of  ether  anesthesia 
is  a  more  or  less  chronological  account.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  devoted 
to  the  achievements  of  the  heroic  age  of  surgery  following  the  introduction 
of  antisepsis.  Although  here  too  the  genetic  method  is  used,  the  accent,  as 
the  subtitle  indicates,  lies  on  “  The  Present.”  About  40  pages  then  deal  with 
“  The  Future,”  i.  e.  the  tendencies  discernable  in  modern  surgery  and  the 
author’s  postulates  for  the  further  progress  of  this  branch  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Manninger’s  book  is  very  uneven  as  to  the  merits  of  its  three  divisions. 
The  first  part,  where  the  author  writes  as  a  historian  is  quite  inadequate; 
it  is  very  sketchy,  and  abounds  in  mistakes,^  so  that  a  distorted  picture  of 

‘  It  is  claimed  that  the  Papyrus  Smith  has  not  yet  been  published  completely  (p. 
18),  and  that  of  Indian  surgery  but  little  has  been  passed  down  to  us  in  writing 
(p.  21,  although  Susruta  is  quoted  on  p.  2461).  At  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  is 
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past  ages  results.  By  contrast,  the  second  part  stands  out  much  more 
favorably.  Here  the  author  discusses  developments  in  which  he  himself  has 
participated,  and  he  avoids  the  shortcomings  of  the  historical  section.  It  is 
for  the  surgeon  to  decide  the  validity  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr. 
Manninger  regarding  questions  of  surgical  pathology  and  technique.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Manninger  by  preference  dwells  on  the 
“  classical  ”  operations,  particularly  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  comparison, 
the  surgery  of  other  organs,  the  heart  for  instance,  is  somewhat  neglected. 
Moreover,  some  important  developments  of  recent  years  are  either  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  all  *  or  are  relegated  •  to  the  third  part  where  they  are  briefly 
viewed  among  future  tasks.  This  gives  the  book  a  slightly  antiquated  char¬ 
acter  and  lessens  its  attractiveness  to  informed  readers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Manninger,  as  a  Hungarian,  often  takes  the 
opportunity  to  emphasize  the  merits  of  his  countrymen,*  or  deals  with  con¬ 
ditions  of  relatively  little  importance  outside  his  country.*  Since  this  is  done 
without  chauvinism,  it  has  the  advantage  of  directing  our  attention  to  dis¬ 
coveries  and  facts  which  are  easily  overlooked.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see 
that,  due  to  his  Germanic-Hungarian  background,  the  author  presents  the 
development  of  surgery  in  a  perspective  different  from  that  of  similar  books 
originating  in  this  country.  Dr.  Manninger  certainly  does  not  intend  to 
slight  the  efforts  of  surgeons  outside  central  Europe.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
is  full  of  admiration  for  Cushing’s  achievements  in  the  surgery  of  the  brain 
(p.  223  ff.).  But,  naturally  perhaps,  he  puts  the  main  accents  on  personalities 
and  doctrines  which  moulded  him  and  with  which  he  was  in  lifelong 
association.  For  this  reason,  his  book  carries  a  moral,  viz.  that  in  medical 
history  we  are  still  far  from  the  objectivity  which  can  abstract  from  the 
predilections  bred  by  familiarity. 

Dr.  Manninger  believes  that  the  surgery  of  the  future  will  have  to  be 
integrated  into  a  broad  synthesis  of  biological  and  medical  science.  Writing 
during  World  War  II  he  prays  that  a  benevolent  fate  may  grant  humanity 
to  weave  on  the  loom  of  the  future  “  der  Gottheit  lebendiges  Kleid  ”  (p.  281). 
This  prayer  is  still  timely. 

O.  Temkin 

stated  "only  those  condemned  to  death  and  foreigners  who  suddenly  died  on  the 
street”  were  dissected  in  Cos  (p.  30),  Pare  is  credited  with  the  use  of  the  tourni¬ 
quet  (p.  81),  and  McDowell  is  said  to  have  performed  his  first  ovariectomy  on  a 
negress  (p.  72).  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  a  very  long  list  of  similar 
wrong  or  dubious  statements. 

*  Although  a  special  section  is  devoted  to  chemotherapy  (pp.  124-126)  no  mention 
of  sulfadrugs  is  made  as  far  as  I  can  see.  This  is  surprising  in  a  book  that  refers 
to  the  year  1940  (c/.  p.  179). 

*  E.  g.  the  subject  of  shock. 

‘  Cf.  e.  g.  p.  218. 

*  E.  g.  pp.  174-178  which  deal  with  corrosions  of  the  oesoj^iagus  caused  by 
concentrated  alkaline  solutions. 
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Henri  Mondor-  Dupuytren.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1945.  312  pp.  150  Frs. 

One  might  rightly  ask  whether  there  is  any  place  for  another  biography 
of  the  famous  French  surgeon  after  the  work  of  Dr.  Delhoume.  As  far  as 
mere  biographical  facts  go,  Delhoume  probably  can  not  be  outdone,  and  Dr. 
Mondor  makes  no  attempts  in  this  direction.  He  instead  tries  to  integrate 
the  biographical  facts  with  such  data  as  Dupuytren’s  surgical  accomplish¬ 
ments,  his  time,  and  his  character.  The  former  two  were  rather  neglected  by 
Delhoume.  As  for  Dupuytren’s  character  Delhoume,  mayor  of  his  native 
town,  was  naturally  apologetic  (though  being  honest  and  thorough  he  has 
published  what  to  me  is  the  most  damaging  evidence  against  Dupuytren:  his 
particular  brand  of  bedside  “  humor  ”). 

Mondor,  the  surgeon,  is  particularly  qualified  to  deal  with  Dupuytren’s 
surgery.  Mondor,  the  writer,  attracted  by  “  parallels  ”  between  the  Napole¬ 
onic  period  and  ours,  easily  brushes  a  brilliant  tableau  of  Dupuytren’s  time, 
using  skillfully  the  cues  provided  by  Dupuytren’s  manifold  professional  and 
mundane  contracts. 

Dupuytren’s  character  has  bothered  posterity  no  less  than  it  had  bothered 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  indeed  anything  but  pleasant,  particularly  if 
compared  to  a  Pare  or  Larrey.  But  such  a  comparison  is  unfair.  Dupuytren 
was  in  a  way  only  one  case  of  many  similar  ones.  His  generation  had  gprown 
up  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  that  merciless  upstart  Bonaparte  and  his 
gang,  and  was  infected  with  that  devouring  ambition  which  gives  such 
fascination  and  even  charm  to  the  characters  in  Balzac’s  novels.  In  life  and 
history  such  characters  are  less  charming.  The  strange  thing  with  Dupuytren 
is  that  he  was  truly  of  the  romantic  absoluteness  of  Balzac’s  fiction :  As  Mon¬ 
dor  once  rightly  states :  “  Son  mauvais  charactere  I’emportait  sur  ses  pre¬ 
cautions  de  candidat.”  He  never  softened,  in  his  paranoid  attitude,  even  when 
the  goal  was  reached,  and  the  hardships  of  his  youth  long  passed. 

The  morbid  interest  in  Dupuytren’s  character  seems  fundamentally  moral¬ 
istic.  His  “  disease  ”  is  not  limited  to  the  early  19th  century,  and  the  easy 
demonstration  that  fulfillment  of  all  his  ambitions  left  him  none  the  less  a 
most  unhappy  man,  might  in  the  opinion  of  some  optimist  deter  emulation. 
Mondor’s  book  makes  very  worthwhile  reading. 

Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht 


Roy  Bird  Cook.  The  Annals  of  Pharmacy  in  West  Virginia.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  1946  84  pp.  ill. 

Studies  on  the  local  history  of  pharmacy  are  comparatively  rare.  Most  of 
the  publications  dealing  with  or  touching  the  pharmaceutical  development 
in  the  one  or  the  other  area  of  the  United  States  are  remembrances  of  indi- 
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vidual  pharmacists  rather  than  an  attempt  at  a  systematic  collection  of  the 
data  concerned  and  their  weaving  together  into  a  coherent  historical  tapestry. 

It  was  the  man  who  well  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  pharma- 
ceutico-historical  movement  in  this  country,  the  late  Edward  Kremers  ( 1865- 
1941),  who  in  1897  started  a  series  of  historical  studies  concerning  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  pharmacy  in  his  home  state,  Wisconsin,  and  set  a  pattern  for 
all  later  attempts  in  the  held. 

Like  Kremers,  the  author  of  “  The  Annals  of  Pharmacy  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia”  is  a  son  of  the  state  whose  pharmaceutical  history  he  describes,  and 
again  like  the  grand  old  man  in  American  pharmacy  his  interests  have  by  no 
means  been  restricted  to  pharmaceutical  history  only.  He  has  written  quite 
a  number  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  events  or  periods  in  the  history  of  his 
home  state,  i.e.,  “Family  and  Early  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson”  (1924-25) 
and  “The  Annals  of  Fort  Lee”  (1931  and  1935),  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow  citizens  has  found  its  expression  in  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  bestowed  on  him  by  the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  1938. 

The  present  booklet  was  preceded  by  a  study  on  “  The  Rise  of  Organized 
Pharmacy  in  West  Virginia”  (1931).  Restricted  to  the  area  of  what  is 
today  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  it  devotes  only  a  few  introductory  pages  to 
the  period  before  1800.  “  In  1790,”  Cook  says,  “  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single 
apothecary  shop,  deserving  of  the  name,  existed  in  present  West  Virginia.” 
Thus  it  is  the  development  of  pharmacy  in  the  area  concerned  from  the  early 
nineteenth  century  on,  and  primarily  since  the  Civil  War,  which  is  dealt 
with  in  “  The  Annals  of  Pharmacy  in  West  Virginia.” 

There  are  many  interesting  details  in  the  chapter  “  Pioneer  Pharmacists  ” 
(pages  11  to  28),  and  it  is  significant  that  among  these  “pioneers”  people 
are  listed  who  opened  their  stores  as  late  as  1890.  Best  organized  and  most 
completely  presented  is  naturally  the  material  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  “  The 
Beginnings  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Beginnings  of  Organized 
Pharmacy”  (the  first  West  Virginia  pharmacy  act  was  issued  in  1881) 
and  “  West  Virginia  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  ”  (organized  first  in 
1881  and  revived  in  1906  after  having  been  somnolent  since  1885). 

This  meritorious  study  not  only  offers  very  interesting  material,  it  simul¬ 
taneously  shows  how  young,  after  all,  this  country  still  is,  and  how  great 
the  need  is  for  the  collection  of  data  even  of  the  more  recent  past  in  order 
to  preserve  them  for  posterity. 


George  Uroang 
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Fuikence  L.  Mekeuith.  Hygiene:  A  Textbook  for  College  Students  on 
Physieal  and  Mental  Health  from  Personal  and  Public  Aspects.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  The  Blakiston  Company,  Fourth  Edition,  1946;  xi  +  838  pp. 
$4.00. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  broadly  conceived  textbook  of  personal  and 
community  hygiene  for  the  use  of  college  students.  The  general  organization 
of  the  book  is  excellent,  giving  an  integrated  account  of  health  and  health 
maintenance  in  both  their  biological  and  social  aspects.  Rather  than  separat¬ 
ing  the  subject  artificially  into  personal  hygiene  and  community  hygiene,  as 
is  so  often  done,  the  personal  and  public  aspects  of  each  health  problem  are 
discussed  together. 

Review  of  Dr.  Meredith’s  popular  text  in  this  journal  is  warranted  by  its 
inclusion  of  considerable  material  on  the  history  of  medicine  and  public  health. 
In  places  this  material  provides  a  useful  background  for  an  appreciation  of 
current  policies  and  practices  in  medical  service.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  in  the  teacher’s  zeal  to  make  her  point  and  to  win  her  students  to  a  proper 
regard  for  good  hygienic  practices,  rather  rose-colored  pictures  are  sometimes 
drawn.  For  example :  “  Throughout  history,  the  practitioner  of  medicine 
has  everywhere  been  activated  equally  by  profound  feelings  of  responsibility 
to  the  science  he  represents,  and  to  the  individual  in  his  care.”  From  the  same 
intention,  statements  giving  a  frankly  erroneous  impression  are  sometimes 
made :  “  Surgery  and  the  training  of  surgeons  have  for  centuries  been  on  a 
high  level.”  In  general,  the  historical  accounts  are  confined  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  medical  science  and  technology,  with  a  biographical  emphasis.  There 
is  little  on  the  development  of  medicine  as  a  service  to  people,  related  to  the 
general  social  forces  of  the  period. 

The  sociology  of  health  and  health  services  in  the  current  American  scene 
is  likewise  given  much  consideration.  Valuable  summaries  of  the  status  of 
the  nation’s  health,  the  use  of  medical  services,  and  the  functions  of  public 
health  agencies  are  given.  As  with  the  historical  material,  however,  the  zeal 
to  teach  lessons  and  perhaps  the  desire  for  brevity  lead  to  some  oversim¬ 
plification  in  the  presentation.  The  vast  problems  surrounding  the  costs  of 
medical  care  are  hardly  reflected  in  such  unqualified  statements  as:  “  If  the 
patient  is  unable  to  pay  a  physician’s  full  fee,  he  will  usually  find  that  an 
adjustment  can  be  made.”  Or  this:  ”...  a  large  percentage  of  illnesses  be¬ 
come  chronic  because  individuals  delay  in  getting  proper  treatment  at  the 
start — and  perhaps  more  often  than  not,  the  reason  for  the  delay  is  that  they 
have  been  dallying  with  nonscientific  treatment.”  There  is  a  striking  failure 
to  clarify  the  fundamental  economic  barriers  to  the  procurement  of  needed 
services,  especially  the  prompt  care  of  early  symptoms  and  periodic  examina¬ 
tions  which  have  such  high  preventive  value. 

While  the  full-dress  chapters  on  the  history  and  sociology  of  medicine  have 
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these  shortcomings,  the  main  body  of  the  text  is  skillfully  handled.  The 
historical  allusions  and  the  sociological  notes  interspersed  throughout  the 
whole  text  add  content  and  perspective.  The  chapters  on  venereal  diseases, 
on  accidents,  on  cancer,  on  muscular  work,  on  nutrition,  on  the  teeth,  on 
posture,  on  vision,  on  reproductive  functions  are  well  done.  Especially  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  ample  section  on  mental  hygiene;  while  it  might  not  win  the 
plaudits  of  all  psychiatrists,  it  is  doubtless  of  real,  practical  value  in  dealing 
with  the  distressing  adolescent  or  post-adolescent  problems  of  the  college 
student. 

The  text  is  generously  supplied  with  headings  and  sub-headings.  The  tables, 
figures,  and  illustrations  are  carefully  selected.  The  bibliography  and  index 
will  be  useful  to  the  student. 

Milton  I.  Roemek 

R.  Scott  Stevenson,  Morell  Mackenzie,  the  Story  of  a  Victorian  Tragedy 
(London:  Heinemann,  1946)  which  was  reviewed  in  the  January-February, 
1947,  issue  of  this  Bulletin  (pp.  131-133)  has  recently  been  published  in 
America  by  Henry  Schuman,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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